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LIFE WITH WOMEN—AND HOV’ ~~ ~~~ — 
Bonus Book Digest—Dr. Joseph Peck Takes 


20 miles at sea... 
35 minutes from home! 


Whether you’re riding the swells at a steady troll... or 
scooting home ahead of a squall... there’s nothing as 
satisfying as the quiet, confident purr of your motor and 
knowing it’s an Evinrude! 


Evinrude’s Starflite III delivers more thrust than ever 
before, thanks to its 75 hp V-4 wallop and fin-slim 
Jetstream Drive. Its thermostat-controlled fixed-jet car- 
buretion boosts fuel economy. Its contoured, sound- 
blotting cover and sound-sealed cushioned power make 
it 22% quieter than last year. New rectified AC generator 
doubles electrical output, charges even at idling speed. 
You get the safety of stand-by manual starting, if needed. 
Automatic choke assures instant starting. 


EVINRUDE 


Starflite III is a compact miracle of sea-going power 
and speed (it holds the world’s outboard speed record at 
122.9 mph!) ... gives more performance than you'd get 
from any inboard of equal rated horsepower... and at a 
lot less cost! 


If you’re a blue-water fisherman ...an Evinrude is 
your kind of motor. If you’re looking for top performance 
... look at the 75 hp V-4 Starflite III, or a pair of 40 hp 
Larks. See your Evinrude dealer, listed in the Yellow 
Pages under *‘Outboard Motors.” Free 24-page catalog— 
write: Evinrude Motors, 4067 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, 
Wis. (In Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) A Division of Outboard 


Marine Corporation. 


= BOARDS 
= First IN OUT 


Sleeps Four... Seats Eight... Saves Hundreds! 
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Easy-to-assemble metal furniture “living 
quarters” kit, including cushions and window 
screens, sleeps four. Priced about $160. 


| 


NEW FORD Econoline stTATION BUS 


America’s new route to vacation fun! 


There’s a big sky and a wide country waiting only one way you save with Ford’s Econoline. 
. .. and here’s a new kind of Ford for the out- _—It offers twice the interior room of the biggest 
door vacationer. The Econoline Station Bus can __ station wagons, costs less* than most compact 
be equipped with a metal furniture conversion wagons, and its proven Falcon engine delivers 
kit which provides four bunks by night, sitting “economy car” gas mileage. See your Ford 
room by day, table and benches at mealtime. Dealer, today. 

But rentfree, farefree, carefree vacationing is Foro oivision, Sard Motor Company, 


*Based on a comparison of latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


For full information 


irr ae about truck and 
PDT ee Camper-body models... 


See your 
It’s a station wagon! It’s a work wagon! It’s a sports wagon! 


Roomy seats for eight, Loadspace: 204 cu. Bunk-bench unit avail- 
install easily. ft. with seats out! able for camping! 


No 
break-in 
blues! 
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The FASHION 


Model 4021-1. 
Pin-Tuk Moccasin Toe 
Elasticized Top 
Slip-On in Black 

or Java Brown. 


comto-tred 
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PoRTAGE 
phoes (for mea 


Slide your feet into these Portage 
Shoes and you'll swear that you’ve 
worn them for years! It’s all in the 
fine, light leather... the exclusive 
Comfo-Tred construction...the 
built-in flex that follows every move- 
ment of your foot. Good looking? 
See for yourself, at your Portage 
Dealer’s, or write us for his name. 


From $14.95 to $23.95. 


WALK SOFTLY ON COMFO-TRED 


Flex-tanned 
leather insole 
for cushion 
comfort 


Heel and 
shank shaped 


to your foot 


PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
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Soler Portfolio 


INSTER GUN MUSEUM 


speaking 


A this issue of TRUE goes to press, the 
dust from the big Philadelphia 
blockbuster hasn’t yet settled around In- 
dependence Hall. What hit the City of 
Brotherly Love? Just a grand jury recom- 
mendation that prostitution, lotteries and 
off-track betting all be made legal in Ben 
Franklin’s proper old town, that’s what. 
Nobody asked this panel of citizens for 
an opinion on the matter—in fact, no- 
body even expected them to fire such a 
resounding shot, but after reviewing the 
inventory of criminal offenses in their 
city, plus the never-ending need for more 
tax revenue, they apparently decided to 
heed the old Army axiom, “Let's do 
something, even if it’s wrong.’”” Whether 
the solution proposed would solve Phila- 
delphia’s problems is something for the 
sociologists and politicians to debate, but 
in the words of a local assistant district 
attorney, adacesina himself to the jury, 
“The caliber of your report indicates that 
you are liberal in your thinking.’ 

The key word, as we see it, is thinking, 
and if we may take only one part of the 
jury's advice out of the more sensational 
whole, we are happy to see that people 
are having new thoughts about the pro- 
priety of government lotteries. 

In this issue (by a sly coincidence that 
you probably saw coming) a leading Re- 
publican congressman outlines a bold 
plan for a Feder ral lottery. Now there is, 
we are assured, no connection between 
Representative Fino and the liberal- 
thinking grand jurors in Philadelphia— 
but there is a direct, pocketbook connec- 
tion between the Fino Plan and the fed- 
eral income taxes which, for most of us, 
came to deadline a few days ago. 

It costs $80 billion-plus a year to oper- 
ate the U.S. government and keep our 
country relatively safe in a crazy world. 
No matter how painful the process, or 
how much loophole-plugging the Con- 
gress may accomplish, the fact remains 
that Mr. Whiskers won't collect all the 
dollars he needs. ‘The government will 
run in the red—and the national debt 


will continue to grow. Meanwhile, a reve- 
nue source—the lottery—that could save 
every man jack of us a hundred Kennedy 
dollars a year is being stomped to death 
behind the scenes by some of the same 
Thou-shalt-notters who brought the bless- 
ings of Prohibition to the Republic. These 
bluenoses and busybodies have somehow 
succeeded in making the word lollery as 
evil-sounding as the term demon rum a 
few generations ago. To take a drink, 
they once said, was sinful. To take a 
chance, they now say, is venal, Any man 
who will push a dollar under the post 
office wicket with the hope of winning a 
potful is a man who will drag his family 
down to doom and degradation. Well, 
ho hum. We are inclined to agree with 
Representative Fino—and, yes, with the 
Fearless Philadelphians—that the S6_bil- 
lion a year a lottery might earn would 
help protect us from a worse doom and a 
less tolerable degradation. 

What's to do about all this? Short of 
moving to the heady atmosphere of ‘The 
New Philadelphia, we'd suggest making 
a damn big noise at every opportunity. 
Write to your congressman—or to your 
minister. Support anyone who is working 
to bring the question of a lottery to a 
debate by all the people—and to a vote. 


UF * * 


Now, as we step down off that soapbox, 
there is one more commercial announce- 
ment. In step with the old more-bang-for- 
your-buck theory, TRUE has scheduled a 
series of bonus book condensations that 
for sheer value couldn't be beaten by a 
fire sale at Fort Knox. This month we 
give you some of Doc (d/l About Men) 
Peck’s new $3.50 book, All About Women. 
Next month (cover above) it will be a 
$4.95-er, The Purveyor, a sensational con- 
fession by a top underworldling. 

Why not figure out your savings on 
these literary ‘bargains, take the money 
and go out and lay a bet or something. 
We understand there’s some good action 
in Philadelphia!—Charles N. Barnard 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


(Special low monthly rate to members of U. S. Armed Forces) 


1 = . J 

H BOX 06153D, SCRANTON 15, PENNA, In Hawaii reply P.O. Box 418, Honolulu 
; Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED,” the opportunity booklet about the field | have indicated below, and a sample lesson (Math.) 
- Name of the course in which you are interested 

Your Name Age *: 

i City Zone State 

U Occupation 

i 

L 


Home Address 


Working Hours 


Cast your ballot for a successful future! 


249 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting 

Auditing 

Cost Accounting 
General Accounting 
Junior Accounting 
Practical Accounting 
Public Accounting 


ADVERTISING 


pba 5 
Magazine & Newspaper 
Advertising 


ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Architectural Drawing & 
Designing 

Architectural Interiors 

Architecture 

Building Contractor 

Building Contractor with 
Drawin 

Building Estimator 

Building Maintenance 

Carpenter-Builder 

Carpentry & Millwork 

House Planning 

Lumber Dealer 

Mason 

Painting Contractor 

Reading Arch. Blueprints 

Reading Struct. Blueprints 


ART 


Advertising Layout & 
Illustration 
Amateur Artist 
Commercial Art 
Commercial Cartooning 
Fashion Illustrating 
Figure Drawing & Painting 
Magazine IIlustrating 
Show Card & Sign Prod't’n 
Show Card Writing 
Sign Painting & Designing 
Sketching & Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Auto Engine Tune-up 
Automobile 


Automobile sos Rebuilding 


and Refinishing 
Automobile Electrical 

Technician 
Automobile Technician 
Diesel Engines 


Diesel-Gas Motor Vehicle 
ngines 

Gas Engines 

Internal Combustion Engines 


AVIATION 


Aero-Engineering Technology 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 
Aircraft Mechanic 

Aviation Engine Mechanic 


Business Administration 

Business Correspondence 

Business Law 

Business Management 

Business Management & 
Marketing 

Business Management & 
Production 

Business Psychology 

Canadian Business 
Management 

Clerk-Typist 

Commercial 

Condensed Business Practice 

Federal Tax Course 

Managing a Small Business 

Marketing 

Office Administrative 
Engineering 

Office Management 

Professional Secretary 

Programming for Digital 
Computers 

Purchasing Agent 

Retail Business Management 

Shorthand — 

Stenographic 

Typewriting 

CHEMICAL 

Analytical Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Unit 
Operation 

Chemical Laboratory 
Technician 

Elements of Nuclear Energy 

General Chemistry 

Industrial Analytical 
Chemistr 

Industrial Chemistry 

Professional Engineer— 
Chemical 


PULP AND PAPER 


Paper Making 
Pulp & Paper Engineering 


I.C.S. is the oldest and largest cor- 
respondence school. 249 courses. 
Business, industrial, engineering, 


academic, high school. 
you. Direct, job-related. Bedrock 
facts and theory plus practical 


Pulp & Paper Making 
Pulp Making 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Bridge & Building Foreman 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Engineering 
Highway Engineerin 

Mine Surveying & Mapping 
Principles of Mapping 
Principles of Surveying 
Professional Engineer—Civil 
Railroad Engineering 
Roadmaster 

Sanitary Engineering 
Section Foreman 

Sewage Plant Operator 
Structural Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 
Water Works Operator 


DRAFTING 


Aircraft Drafting 
Architectural Drafting 
Drafting & Machine Design 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Engineer Drafting 
Electronic Peetting: 
Industrial Piping Drafting 
Junior Mechanical Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 

Sheet Metal Drafting 
Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 


Elec. Appliance Servicing 
Electrical Contractor 
Electrical Eng'r'g (Power 
Plant option—Electronic 
option) 
Electrical Engineering Tech. 
Electrical Instrument Tech. 
Electric Motor Repairman 
Illumination Eng’r'g Tech. 
Industrial Electrical Techn. 
Power-House Engineering 
Power Line Design and 
Construction 
Practical Electrician 
Practical Lineman 
Professional Engineer— 
Electrical 
Reading Electrical Blueprints 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Good English 

High School Business 

High School College Prep 
(Arts) 


For Real Job Security—Get an I. C. S. Diploma! 
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One for 


High School College Prep 
(Engineering & Science) 

High School General 

High School Mathematics 

High School Secretarial 

Modern Letter Writing 

Short Story Writing 


LEADERSHIP 


Industrial Foremanship 
Industrial Supervision 
Personnel-Labor Relations 
Supervision 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics and Mechanics 
for Engineers 

Mathematics and Physics 
for Engineers 

Mathematics and Physics 
for Technicians 


MECHANICAL 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Junior Mechanical 
Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Professional Engineer— 
Mechanical 
Quality Control 
Introductory Technical 
Writing 
PETROLEUM 


Natural Gas Production & 
Transmission 
Oil Field Technology 
Petroleum Production 
Petroleum Prod’t’n Eng’r'g 
Petroleum Refinery Operator 
Petroleum Refining 
Petroleum Technology 


PLASTICS 
Plastics Technician 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Air Conditioning 

Air Conditioning with Draw'g 

Air Conditioning 
Maintenance 

Domestic Heating with 
Oil & Gas 

Domestic Refrigeration 

Heating 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
with Drawing 


I. C. S., Seranton 15, Penna. 


A.M. to 
Canadian residents send coupon to |.C.S. Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


P.M. 


Fa et ss 


application, Complete lesson and 
answer service. No skimping. Di- 
ploma to graduates. 


Send for the 3 free booklets of- 


Heating, Drawing & Estimat'g 

Plumbing 

Plumbing, Drawing & 
Estimating 

Plumbing & on 

Plumbing & Steamfitting 

Practical Plumbing 

Refrigeration 

Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 

Steamfitting 


RAILROAD 


Air Brake Equipment 

Car Inspector & Air Brake 
Diesel Electrician 

Diesel Engineer & Fireman 
Diesel Locomotive 

Diesel Machinist 

Railroad Administration 
Railroad Car Repairer 


SALESMANSHIP 


Creative Salesmanship 
Real Estate Salesmanship 
Retail Merchandising 
Retail Selling 
Sales Management 
Salesmanship 
Salesmanship & Sales 
Management 


SHOP PRACTICE 


Boilermaking 

Electric Welding 

Foundry Practice 

Gas and Electric Welding 

Gas Welding 

Heat Treatment of Metals 

Industrial Metallurgy 

Machine Shop Inspection 

Machine Shop Practice 

Machine Shop Practice & 
Toolmaking 

Metallurgical Engineering 
Technology 

Ge gtr 3 Quality Control 


Protea Millwrighting 
Reading Shop Blueprints 
Resistance Welding 
Technology 
ae fe Tech 
afety Engin'r'g Technolo; 
Sheet Metal Worker = 
Tool Design 
Tool Engmenting Technology 


fered below and find out how 
I.C.S. can be your road to success. 


Toolmaking 
Welding Engineering 
Technology 


STEAM AND DIESEL 
POWER 


Combustion Engineering 
Power Plant En poentle 
Stationary Buildi Eng 'g 
Stationary Diesel | neg 
Stationary Diesel-Electric 
Engineering 
Stationary Fireman 
Stationary Steam Eng'r'g 
Steam Engine Operation 


TEXTILES 


Carding and Spinning 

Carding 

Cotton ‘Manufacturing 

Cotton Warping & Weaving 

Dyeing & Finishing 

Hosiery and Circular Knitting 

Loom Fixing 

Spinnin 

Synthetic Fabric 
Manufacturing 

Synthetic Throwing, Warping 

Weaving 

Textile Designing 

Textile Engineering. 

Textile Mill Supervisor 

Woolen Manufacturing 

Worsted Manufacturing 


TRAFFIC 


Motor Traffic Management 
Railroad Rate Clerk 
Traffic Management 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


Gen’! Electronics Technician 
Industrial Electronics 
Practical Radio-TV Eng'r'g 
Radio Operating 
Radio Servicing 
Radio Servicing with 
Practical Training 
Radio & TV Servicing 
Radio & TV Servicing 
with Practical Training 
Servicing Electr'n'c Devices 
Servicing Sound Equi'p't 
Practical Telephony 
Telephony and Radio 
Communications 
TV Receiver Servicing 
TV Technician 


Accredited Member, 
National Home Study Council 


tell it to TRUE ¢ 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. 


CHain MAIL 


After reading Willie Reid's account of his 
experiences in a Florida chain gang (They'll 
Never Take Me Alive, March, 1961), it sounds 
to me as if Siberia would be a rest camp by 
comparison, 

—R. D. Gertzman 
St. Paul, Minn, 


In Florida they know how to treat nigras. 
Hurray for the chain gangs. Let's put all 
the nigras in them, Then if they are still 
living when they get out, let’s send them 
to Africa where they belong. Long live the 
South for white men. 

—Col, Frank P. Stevens 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Especially Colonels, sub! 


Now all that remains is for some white su- 
premacy advocate to say: “You Damyankees 
don’t understand the situation down here.” 
Some of us who claim to be above the ani- 
mal level didn’t understand about Devi 
Island, either. 


—IW. S. Viekerman 
Moses Lake, Washington 


Hitler is not dead! He's running the chain 
gangs in Florida. 
—Steve Matrub 
Ambridge, Penna, 


Vhere is a case on record where a North 
Dakota boy was whipped to death on a 
Southern chain gang. The officials of the 
state smugly refused to do anything about 
it, so Lynn J. Frazier, the governor of North 
Dakota at that time, mobilized the North 
Dakota National Guard and wired the goy- 
ernor of said state that he was sending the 
Guard down to run things for them. The 
President intervened, and the whipping boss 
was arrested and given a life sentence. There 
should be some action taken now; perhaps a 
Constitutional Amendment outlawing chain 
gangs. 


—Earl E, Thompson 
Stanley, N. D. 
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DEAN’s CopE 


Perhaps once a year I see some simple 
phrase that distills truth into tangible form; 
I believe author John Dos Passos did this in 
his February article on Gen, Bill Dean when 
he said: “Idealism without ethics is no com- 
pass.” A published code for fighting men is 
not enough, We need to start with something 
as simple as plain integrity. Perhaps a course 
in ethics is as badly needed in schools as 
American history. 

—John D. Lawson, Major, USA 
Ft. Rucker, Alabama 


Last Marine BLAsts 


One of your readers included the Navy in 
his blast at the Marines. What's with him? 
T was in the Navy for four years; we were 
lovers not fighters. If he wants to claim 
World War II, Korea or the Christian Cru- 
sades as Army victories, well, go man, go. 
Our motto is still: “Anchors Aweigh,” or 
“Let's get the hell out of here.” 

—R. W. Ramseur 
Renton, Wash. 


PistoL PACKER 


How could I lay hands on one of the silver 
pistol grips pictured in your January issue? 
—Alan Hensong 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Write, or visit, the Chaparral Trading 
Post, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


JaKe’s BEAuTy 


I really liked that story by Jake LaMotta 
(April 1961) but how come you didn’t run 
a picture of his present wife? She really 
sounds like something. 

—Bill Hoover 
Charlotte, N. C. 


You ain’t just whistling in Dixie, Bill. 
Here she is. 


Firing Back 


True not only has a large circulation, it 
evidently is very thoroughly read. Several 
people have called my attention to a couple 
of paragraphs buried toward the end of an 
‘ticle in your March issue, The Man Who 
Fires the Boss. Vh paragraphs contain a 
derogatory reference to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and several impli- 
cations which are not in accord with fact. 
Mr. Petersen could not “get the hell out” of 
our organization because membership is held 
by companies, not by individuals. In the 
second place, NAM is not anti-union and 
still less anti-labor. It advocates the utmost 
cooperation between employes and manage- 
ment to achieve the very results Mr. Petersen 
strives to bring about. 

—Edward Maher 
Vice President, Public Relations 
National Association of Manufacturers 
New York, N. Y. 


SPACE SALESMEN 


Your King of the Non-I'lying Saucers (Jan- 
uary 1961) reminded me of The Golden Gim- 
nick of Honest John (May 1960). As a team, 
Otis T. Carr and John Milton Addison could 
go a long way in proving the old adage 
“There's a sucker born every minute.” Con- 
gratulations to True for informing the pub- 
lic of such matters. U'Il bet you won't find a 
True fan listed as “investors” of cither of 
these two, 

—Ken L. Garrett 
San Marcos, Texas 


On February 17, 1961, Addison drew a 
15-year jail sentence for fraud and violations 
of the Federal Securities Act. Five associates 
were sentenced with him. As for Otis T. Carr, 
he has vanished from Apple Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

[Continued on page 8] 
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Remember your first 22? 

Very likely your father gave it to 
you with a great deal of pride. You 
were a real boy. You deserved a 
Winchester. Then he showed you 
how to use it; he talked about safety. 

But uppermost in both your minds 
was the great world of the out-of- 


doors...a world in part forever 
locked to the man without a gun. 
This was the day that private world 
was opened to your presence. A day 
of joy—a day of quiet thought. 
From his hand to yours were 
passed the pleasures and the respon- 
sibilities of a special way of life. 


There were other guns. There 
were other days. Days filled with 
fine dogs, good companions, and 
geese, and quail, and deer. 

These are the days you give your 
son... with his first 22. Remember 
when you werea boy? Wasn't the first 
rifle you wanted most a Winchester? 


WINCHESTER 


Hi 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION QM AEEM New Haven 4, Conn. 
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TANFASTIC IR- 


suntan lotion with insect repellent 


Speeds your tan - Bans that burn - Stops the bugs 


Amazing new ‘Tanfastic IR-9 gives you, for the first time, 
effective protection against sun, wind, snow and insects! 

Stainless Tanfastic IR-9 helps you get a rea/ suntan faster than 
any other suntan product, yet at the same time it protects you 
from burning and peeling. 

And ‘Tanfastic IR-9 bans bugs, too! IR-9, proven in South 
Pacific jungles, stops insects from biting or bothering you— 
it’s the best and longest-lasting insect repellent of all! Prove it 
for yourself. Next time, take along a bottle of Tanfastic IR-9. 


FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS HOW TO TAKE CARE OF HIMSELF OUTDOORS! 
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TRIG’ keeps a man 
so odor-free 
a bloodhound 


couldn’t find him! 


You couldn’t ask for more pro- 
tection...or a faster way of put- 
ting it on! New TRIG Hecuorast 
gives you solid protec- 
tion against odor—for 
up to 27 hours. All-day 
protection against per- 
spiration. Plus roll-on 
application and a clean, 
shaving-lotion scent. 
Can you beat that? No 
sir. Better try TRIG! 


BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! 
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YOU CAN'T 
SHOOT IT! 
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~Alka- 
Seltzer 


for that Feel-Better Feeling 
when HEADACHE or 
UPSET STOMACH strikes 


When headache or upset 
stomach is spoiling your fun, 
get that feel-better feeling 
with ALKA-SELTZER. 

ALKA-SELTZER tablets be- 
come liquid relief. It speeds 
through your system to relieve 
that headache, settle your 
stomach, fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
ALKA-SELTZER to help you 
freshen up and feel better fast. 
So, wherever sport takes you, 
take your ALKA-SELTZER along. 


FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER 
FEELING 


MILES PRODUCTS 
Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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[Continued from page 4] 

It is my personal view that if the money 
collected had actually been spent on research 
along Carr's basic principles, which are 
known to us to be valid, we would be well 
on the way to a gravity controlled space 
craft, 

—Wilbert B. Smith, M.ASc., 
P. ENG. 


That’s the whole problem, Wilbert. The 
thing’s been gravity controlled from the 
beginning, and that’s why it’s never left the 
ground, 


CANINE CONTESTANT 


[ was about ready to be hauled off to the 
booby hatch when I finally mailed in my 
entry in TRur’s $100,000 Glamor Car Contest. 
I worked like a dog on it, and now I would 
at least like to know who won and what the 
winning score was. Is the result a secret? 

—George Randolph 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You must have been chewing your way 
out of your padded cell when our October, 
1960, issue came out. It contained a com- 
plete list of winners’ names and the winning 
score: 2662. 


Focey THANKS 


Abandoned!, by A. L. Todd (March 1961), 
was of special interest to both Mrs. Fogg and 
myself as it was her grandfather, Sen, Wil- 
liam E. Chandler, who as Secretary of the 
Navy ordered the relief expedition which 
found Greely and the other survivors. Pre- 
vious expeditions had failed and Senator 
Chandler was widely criticized in ordering 
Navy personnel and ships on a seemingly 
hopeless venture. 

—Robert 8. Fogg 
Newport, New Hampshire 


TV Jrrpres 


Mike Wallace's article, What TV Censors 
Won't Let You See, overlooks the availability 
to the viewing public of a very important 
item: the little black knob with the two 
positions—“‘off” and “on.” 

—R. L. Brust 
Taft, Calif. 


Congratulations to Mike Wallace and 
True. With only a few exceptions, TV is an 
insult to the intelligence of the American 
people. 

—Robert McKinnon 
Sparks, Nevada 


Buccy BEEF 


I wish to compliment you on your short 
feature, Egghead of the Bug World (March 
1961). [ hope it bugs some people into fur- 
ther study of the honey bee. I agreed with 
everything but your statement about there 
being only one queen to a hive. This is an 
old concept which is rapidly diminishing. 
I ran 150 colonies last year and 125 were a 
modified version of the two-queen colony. 

—Thomas W. Oliver 
Oliver Apiaries 
Charles City, lowa 


Okay, Tom, but we can’t help feeling that 
any time you add a female you just double 
your problems. 


CHECKED OuT 


I was shocked at your Truely Yours state- 
ment that a woman “cannot be trusted with 
a checking account.” Then my bank told me 
[ had $450 more than I thought [ had, and 
when I checked with the woman bookkeeper 
she told me that I had a joint account—which 
I don’t, It seems she was crediting somebody 
else’s deposits to my account, Then they 
bounced a check of mine; I asked her to add 
it up again, and she discovered another mis- 
take. I told them I could louse things up 
myself without paying them a dime a check 
to do it for me, Talk about women and 
checking accounts, You should see that bank! 

—A, Swanson 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


There’s been a whole rash of women tell- 
ers turning up with alleged two million 
shortages lately. Our theory is the money is 
still there, but the girls made a mistake in 
addition, 

[Continued on page 13] 


FIRE OFF A SUBSCRIPTION TO TRUE 


Fill in your address and check one of the boxes 
below then we'll shoot back the best man’s maga- 
zine in the world to you. 


() One Year at $4 


) Two Years at $7 


in U.S., Possessions, and Canada 


() Three Years at $10 
(L) One Year All Other Countries at $6 


Mail your order to TRUE Magozine, Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn, 
PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 
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SOME 
SPARK PLUGS ‘— 
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Problem: Some automotive spark plugs leak. Even 
when new. They leak because the insulator is not per- 
fectly sealed to the outer steel shell. And this leakage, 
as you might expect, does nothing to improve either 
your gas mileage or your pick-up and performance. 


How can you avoid buying spark plugs that could leak? 


Simple. Just look at them before you buy. Appear- she 


ance tells you a lot about how the plugs were 
sealed. Take the shiny plugs you may have seen 
on your dealer’s shelves. Most of these 
shiny plugs are sealed with powered talc. 


Hitetabalt 


They are not acceptable for severe military service. 
What other kind of spark plug is there? The blue kind. 
The kind Autolite makes. In these plugs, the shell is 
sealed to the insulator under tremendous heat and 
pressure. Autolite guarantees every plug against leakage. 
We also sell many thousands of them to the military. 
Suggestion: There are two ways to make sure your 
next set of spark plugs does not leak. Take a good 
look at them before you buy, or, easier still, simply 


insist on Autolite. We make a set to fit al- 
AUTO LITE , most anything with wheels. Remember, 


They’re not guaranteed against leakage. spark PLuGDIVISION-TOLEDO1,oHI0 the color is blue, the name is Autolite. 
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Plucking chickens from the sand 
provides Mexican cowboys 
with a backyard corrida 


MEXICO 
@ Cowboys, no matter where you find them, have 
several things in common; they are overworked, 
underpaid and they spend a lot of time being lone- 
some. With little money to spend in the cantinas, and 
with seforitas few and far between, a group of Mexi- 
can vaqueros got together long ago and invented a 
game. The game could be played with only three 
requisites to be found on any ranch: horses, a rooster 
and a stretch of sandy ground. The game was called 


Proud and erect, El Gallo awaits the 
onslaught of thundering horseman. 


Near-misses have uncovered rooster, so 
cowpokes hasten to re-bury the victim 
up to its vulnerable neck in hot sand. 


Leaning far out of saddle, vaquero 
swoops low with hand to connect with 
the rooster, now thoroughly alarmed. 


Photographed for TRUE 
by WALT WIGGINS 
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Game finishes with melee of riders staging an impromptu charge across the prairie holding aloft their grisly trophy. 


allo! 


Peter Hurd plucks out requiem for dead rooster on guitar. 
Afterwards, wake was held for bird with plenty of cerveza. 


corrida del gallo, or running of the rooster, and the 
game has survived to this day. 

The rooster is carefully buried in the sand up to its 
neck and sits there awaiting developments, which 
aren't long in coming. On his horse some distance 
away, the vaquero spurs his mount to a full gallop 
and leans far out of the saddle as he approaches the 
unawares rooster. The trick is to snatch the rooster’s 
head with one hand while hanging onto the saddle 
horn with the other. 

More often than not, the cowboys miss on the first 
try, and pretty soon the chicken wises up and starts a 
series of wailing squawks that ends only when an agile 
cowhand connects with a wrenching grasp that silences 
the bird for good and all. But by that time, the bird 
has usually had the satisfaction of seeing one or more 
cowboys bite the dust as a result of leaning just a little 
too far out of the saddle. 

This game is almost never seen on the U.S. side of 
the Rio Grande, but on the other side of the river 
Mexican cowboys still stage this sandlot corrida, 
mostly on Sundays. 

Noted Southwestern artist Peter Hurd was on hand 
when TRUE’s photographs were made, and even this 
crack polo player failed to get the bird. But he did 
share the after-game festivities that included singing 
raucous ballads punctuated with the popping of caps 
from many bottles of cerveza. 
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[Continued from page 8] 
Earty Birrupay 


In The American-Tragedy Murder author 
Alan Hynd has Grace Brown, in February, 
telling Chester Gillette that she would give 
birth to his child toward the middle of the 
following November. I would say that at 
that particular time she wasn’t overdue—she 
was just overanxious. 

—John L. Snyder 
Denver, Colorado 


“Dainty” DEER 


In Byron Dalrymple’s Experimental Ranch 
for Un-American Game (Nov. 1960) he re- 
fers to the Sika deer of Japan and Asia as 
“dainty.” I am stationed on Hokkaido, the 
only area to my knowledge where these deer 
may be hunted, and I recently had the ex- 
treme luck to bring down a buck; after being 
hog dressed and cooled out for two days he 
tipped the scales at 210 pounds. The antlers 
measured 29 inches from point to point and 
3114 inches at the widest place. This is not 
dainty. Does the Texas climate stunt their 
growth? 

—Keith R. Eytcheson 
Hokkaido, Japan 


Says author Dalrymple: “Actually there 
is no disagreement at all. The Sika as a ‘type 
species’ ranges over a great area of Asia, 
and exhibits a number of true species and 
subspecies in various regions. The variety 
which was imported into Texas seldom 
weighs more than 140 field dressed. My use 
of the word ‘dainty’ refers to the fact that 
the antlers are not large-based but rather 
slender.” 


TRAVELER’S CHECKS 


In your illustration for Manhunt for a 
Traveling Con (November 1960) you showed 
a check that purported to be one of the 
hand-made concoctions of the “Traveler.” 
Our salesmen haye been complaining that 
the check un-TRUELY bore the imprint of 
a Todd Model $31 facsimile signer, whereas 
the “Traveler” never used a facsimile signer 
—and with good reason: it would have been 
a distinctive “trademark” that would have 
brought about his downfall in a lot fewer 
than 12 years. In modest imitation of In- 
vestigator Schroeder, I've done a little de- 
tective work. Didn’t you use, as a model, a 
regular Fawcett payroll check signed with 
your own Todd facsimile signer Model 31? 

—Warren Phillips 
Burroughs Corp. 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


You're a good dick, Warren; we did copy 
one of our own checks. The “Traveler” had 
a check protector, but could not use a fac- 
simile signer—which would have given him 
away by putting the same signature on all of 
his checks—so he forged each individual 
signature, 
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NEAT: CLEAN: EASY TO USE 


*~ 


Goes on Dry—Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty 
Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. 


Speed Stick is so wide—one stroke 
gives complete coverage. Exclusive 
heavy duty formula gives you that 
special protection a man needs. Yet 
Speed Stick is so safe to use! Con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, alcohol or 


DON'T MISS 
with sprays 


Squirty sprays 
often give hit- Dat 
or-miss coverage, roll-ons 
are too dainty, too narrow 
for man-sized protection. 
One-stroke of Speed Stick 
gives complete coverage, 
long-lasting protection. 


DON'T MESS 
with roll-ons 


Roll-ons feel 
tacky, sprays 
often drip, creams are 
greasy. Speed Stick strokes 
on dry, skin-smooth. Your 
underarms feel clean, stay 
odor-free around the clock, 
even longer. 


irritants of any kind. Won’t irritate 
normal skin, won’t stain or damage 
your clothes. Goes on dry—it’s skin- 
smooth! Won’t crumble or shrink. 
Clean masculine scent. Unbreakable 
plastic container is ideal for travel. 


DON'T FUSS 


with creams 


Nothing to 
dip your fin- me. 

gers in. Nothing to squeeze. 
With Speed Stick’s exclu- 
sive “up-down” base—hands 
never touch the deodorant. 
Turn the dial—up pops the 
Stick. Easy, neat, quick. 
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Strange but 
TRUE 


by George R. Martin 


Mexico’s famed hot tamale dates to pagan times, when it inspired a unique cere- 
mony for easing Aztecs’ worries about how good it tasted, Made of crushed corn 
leached with lime, salted, red-peppered, mixed with meat or other tidbits, oiled, and 
steamed in a corn husk, the tamale was fancied-up food that tired the corn and rain 
gods to produce, the Aztecs thought. Every eight years they gave the exhausted gods a 
rejuvenating rest by returning to a primitive diet for seven fast-days. Pure corn, 
mixed only with water, was eaten once daily. On the seventh day, dancers dressed to 
represent animals, birds and insects howled, chirped and buzzed to amuse the gods. 
The climax was staged by masatecas, zealots with strong stomachs. They gathered at 
basins in which small snakes and frogs swam. Using only their teeth—no hands—each 
captured a reptile and chewed it while dancing about the rain god's shrine. The first 
to swallow his raw snake raised a shout of victory and won a prize. Thereafter the fast 
ended; everybody dipped into a bin of delicious fruit tamales, took some home, and 
went back to living high on the corn plant. Today, the Hopi Indian annual Snake 
Dance for bringing rain by holding snakes in the teeth recalls the Aztec rite, but it 
is only a pale reflection of the old Feast of Atamalqualixtl or water-tamales. By Gil- 


bert C. Rankin, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


One of the mental marvels of the 
present century was an illiterate North 
Carolinian who seldom ventured outside 
the country town where he lived and 
died. Jonse Mauney, former slave, awed 
villagers and visitors with his lightning 
calculations. Given large numbers and 
asked to add, multiply, divide, extract 
square roots, or do other arithmetical 
operations, he issued correct answers al- 
most instantly. His specialty was stating 
how many seconds old a person was. Al- 
though Mauney couldn't or wouldn’t ex- 
plain his strange gift—he simply said it 
came to him in the woods one day—such 
ability no longer mystifies modern inves- 
tigators. Fast figuring, they have learned, 
can be literally child’s play. Case histories 
of 45 known prodigies show that they 
calculated as young children—usually be- 
fore they could read or write. The ele- 
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ments of prodigious ability proved to be 
simply knowing how to count, a good 
memory unburdened with any other 
knowledge, and an interest in playing 
with numbers. Practice did the rest. 
Intelligence wasn’t needed; though five 
of the 45 prodigies became noted mathe- 
maticians, most stayed uneducated, and 
at least six were feeble-minded—four 
being kept in institutions. By Fred T. 
Morgan, Albemarle, N. C. 


To the Renaissance horseman, silver 
was the premium metal with which to 
decorate their mounts. Fashion de- 
manded a fine glitter of metal on a horse, 
and gentlemen not only sported silver 
bridles, buckles and spurs but the 
wealthiest had their favorite steeds fitted 
with silver shoes. Tops for sheer swank 
occurred when the Prince of Monaco in 


1698 coached into Rome leading a 
retinue of horsemen; every animal wore 
silver shoes held by one nail so that the 
horseshoes would drop off as largesse for 
the scrambling populace. 


Alexander Hamilton left two claims on 
his countrymen’s respect, but one of them 
has been studiously ignored. While 
honoring him for statesmanship, _his- 
torians have kept quiet about the courage 
he showed in confessing a weakness 
familiar to ordinary men, The brilliant 
young Secretary of the Treasury appre- 
ciated a pretty woman, and it got him 
into trouble. In 1791, Mrs. Maria Rey- 
nolds came to him as a deserted and 
destitute wife imploring aid. He called 
on her at home with money and found 
her passionately grateful and ardently 
desirous of continued consolation. Ham- 
ilton, though married and the father 
of five, responded manfully. Then the 
“missing” Mr. Reynolds appeared to con- 
front Hamilton with having alienated his 
wife’s affection—a loss bearable, he 
warned, only if solaced with “loans.” The 
Secretary had been expertly trapped. But 
he enjoyed the bait and paid for almost 
a year until Reynolds—a crooked spec- 
ulator—was jailed for a government 
swindle, and Hamilton ended the affair. 
It came to light sensationally five years 
later as part of a political enemy's accusa- 
tion that Hamilton had used Reynolds 
to loot the Treasury. To save his reputa- 
tion for integrity, Hamilton did a brave 
thing. He wrote a pamphlet—the first 
‘true-confession’ story in America—de- 
tailing his amour with Maria and refut- 
ing scornfully any corrupt dealings. His 
wile forgave him. Moralists never did; 
they still reject his distinction between 
private morals and his public trust. By 
Mark Ellinson, Evie, Pa. 


The noisiest insect is a large bug that 
possesses surprisingly up-to-date sound 
equipment. Twin built-in loud-speakers 
on the belly of the male cicada—some- 
times called harvest fly or, erroneously, 
locust—blast the air as raucously as any 
portable radio. Neither radio nor bug has 
visibly moving parts; both use a vibrating 
diaphragm, the one energized electro- 
magnetically, the other muscularly. In 
this, the cicada is unique among insects. 
To be heard by potential mates, buzzers 
such as mosquitoes, bees, and flies flap 
their wings, and the “stridulators’— 
crickets, katydids, grasshoppers—rub 
toothed parts together. The cicada drives 
its tiny but powerful loudspeakers at 
tweeter frequency with incredibly rapid 
muscle twitches. At 7,400 pulses per 
second, its one-note loye song emerges 
as a screech that can be heard across 
country for a quarter of a mile—the loud- 
est insect sound in nature, 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
TRUE will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
can be returned. Address George R. 
Martin, TRUE, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Now—enjoy “Professional” shaves at home with 


NEW 


SUPER SMOOTH 
SHAVE 


New “wetter-than-water” action 
melts beard’s toughness—in seconds 


Remarkable new “wetter-than-water” action gives Old Spice 
Super Smooth Shave its scientific approximation to the feather- 
touch feel and the efficiency of barber shop shaves. Melts your 
beard’s toughness like hot towels and massage — in seconds. 


Shaves that are so comfortable 
you barely feel the blade 


A unique new combination of anti-evaporation agents makes 
Super Smooth Shave stay moist, stay firm all the way. No 
re-lathering, no skipping, no dry spots. Richer and creamier... 
gives you the most satisfying shave...the fastest, the cleanest 
—and the most comfortable. Regular or Mentholated, 1.00. 


| SUPER 
(Ud Spice: SMOOTH 
SHAVE 
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Also available in Canada 
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TRUE’S WHO 


Don Hoak will take 

a pitch in the ribs to get on base, 
fight at the drop of a cleat, 

blast his own teammates to get results, 
He claims he has no ability, 

but Pittsburgh wouldn’t have won 
without him. He’s 


i= Bi =F 
TOUGHEST 
PIRATE: 
SIIN CE: 
CAPTAIN 
F< TTDI 


By MYRON COPE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
@ With the first pitch, the battle is on. Beat that pitcher’s brains out or he'll take the 
bread out of your mouth. If a baserunner knocks you down, get him when your turn 
comes and slice his shirt off with your spikes. This, to Donald Albert Hoak, is baseball. 
And baseball is war. The ball players can see it in his narrowed, hazel eyes, and they 
know there is none other like him in the game. 

Part German and part Comanche Indian, Hoak stands lean, erect, and hard-muscled., 
with fair Teutonic complexion and high Indian cheekbones. He is six-feet-one and weighs 
190 pounds—a quick, brusque, mustard-tongued athlete of 33 who was carried off Iwo with 
a chunk of Jap grenade in his belly and later boxed his way through the tank towns of 
Florida until he was knocked out seven straight times. 


For 13 years of professional baseball he has brawled his way from the bush leagues of 


Valdosta, Georgia, to the champagne-stocked clubhouse of the world champion Pittsburgh 


—e_e—— ee — — — — ———— ee 


On the field Hoak is like a volcano about to erupt; once it took two cops to keep him quiet. 


Hoak didn’t catch up with this line shot through the infield, but what other ballplayer would have even tried for it? 


THE 
TOUGHEST 
PIRATE 
SINCE 


Champagne from a bottle after 1960's Series win was a far 
cry from his days as a pro fighter—with a top purse of $220. 
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Pirates. He has been fined more times than he can possibly 
recall. He has had his neck broken, and his nose has been 
fractured nine times. He has played with a broken hand 
and with four broken ribs and with a slashed, blood crusted 
foot and with an inflamed prostate. When he has lost his 
temper it has been necessary to post cops at the clubhouse 
door to keep him locked inside. 

Only five years ago, when Hoak was playing third base 
for the Chicago Cubs, he was considered the worst pos- 
sible excuse for a major-league ballplayer. His low point 
was the day he set an all-time record by striking out six 
times in one game—against six different pitchers. 

Yet last year, after the Pirates had beaten the New York 
Yankees in the World Series, five of the 22 baseball writers 
balloting for the National League’s most valuable player 
gave Hoak their first-place votes. He ran second only to 
Pirate shoristop Dick Groat, who won the award. Hoak 
had become probably the finest third baseman in the game 
and, moreover, had batted a respectable .282, hit 16 home 
runs, and driven in 79 runs. Far more important than his 
statistics, however, was the fact that the entire Pirate team, 
simply by having to share the same clubhouse and the same 
dugout with Don Hoak, had become a mob of bareknuckle 
fighters who never knew when to quit. 

“T rate attitude over everything,” says Hoak. “I don’t 
have the ability. By major-league standards I’m probably 
only 75 percent ballplayer. I can’t do anything outstand- 
ing. You gotta hustle to make up for this.” 

To Hoak, hustle means taking a pitch in the ribs if it 
will put you on base, or smacking a baserunner on the 
jaw if he tries to put his cleats in your face. Opposing 
pitchers hate him because he crowds the plate ferociously, 
but Pirate pitchers love him because he has a genius for 
pointing out—in boiler room language—the flaws in their 
delivery. David L. Lawrence, the sports-conscious governor 
of Pennsylvania, loves him because when Dick Groat came 
out for Nixon, Hoak hit the cam- [Continued on page 22 
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[Continued from page 20] 

paign trail for Kennedy. Umpires an- 
grily run him out for questioning their 
lineage, but confide he would make a 
first-rate umpire because he knows the 
rule book inside-out. In short, few people 
can accurately sum up Don Hoak, yet 
one can put pieces together by listening 
to those who haye been around him. 

& Says Pirate catcher Hal Smith, who 
roomed with Hoak last year: “On the 
ball field he’s not nice to anyone and he 
doesn’t want anyone to be nice to him, 
I’ve heard him chewing out himself on 
the field. He actually stands out there and 
yells at himself. But off the field he’s a 
soft touch, People ‘phone him for passes 
after he’s given all of his away, but he 
goes out and buys them tickets and never 
tells them he’s had to pay for the tickets. 
He’s always going to hospitals to visit sick 
kids, but you don’t read about it in the 
papers because he won't do it if there’s 
any publicity.” 

bm Says Danny Whelan, the Pirates’ 
trainer: ““He’s Knute Rockne to our club, 
Any time an opposing pitcher gets us 
out three innings in a row, he goes in- 
sane. A guy could be throwing bee-bees 
out there, and he'll pace up and down 
the dugout cussing and muttering things 
like: “That looks like popcorn coming up 
there!’ ”’ 

> Says Joey Diven,a clubhouse hanger- 
on: “One day he was going down the 
tunnel to the field. I yelled to him and 
asked him if he could get me a glove for 
a sick kid over in Lawrenceville. He took 
olf the glove he was wearing and threw 
it to me and kept right on walking.” 

bm Says Clem Labine, a Pirate relief 
pitcher who played with Hoak years ago 
at Brooklyn: “I’ve seen other players as 
competitive as him but none as pugna- 
cious. He can’t stand still or sit still. He’s 
the kind of guy who couldn't stay in the 
same place long enough to finish a book.” 

From the moment Hoak puts on his 
uniform and goes out to play third base, 
he seethes with a fury that will not be 
spent until the other team has been 
beaten. This fury frequently boils over, 
In 1950 he was playing winter ball in 
Puerto Rico when Junior Gilliam slid 
into him viciously one day, slashing his 
forearm. The next time Hoak got on 
base he resolved to return the favor. 

Gilliam saw the blood in Hoak’s eye 
and knew he would try to steal. When 
Hoak roared for second, Gilliam faked 
him neatly and rammed his knee into 
Hoak’s neck. He broke Hoak’s neck. 

Hoak had no complaints or regrets, for 
he had played the game to the hilt. “Look, 
it’s like this,” he said one gray afternoon 
last November as we drove over muck 
roads high in the Allegheny Mountains 
of his native northwestern Pennsylvania, 
scanning the hills for wild turkey. “I got 
pride in my work. I remember when I 
dug ditch, 1 took pride in digging a 
straight ditch.” 

Now, seated behind the wheel, Hoak 
seemed relaxed—happy with the quiet 
brown-gray beauty of the mountains in 
which he has hunted since boyhood. He 
laughed as a deer loped across the road 
and disappeared into the woods, flaunt- 
ing the white behind of her tail at us in 
the knowledge that she was out of season. 
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“When I go out there to play baseball,” 
Hoak was saying, “I can’t stand for any- 
body not giving the manager and the 
ball club ninety feet. These guys make a 
lot of money to run ninety feet. You get 
one guy giving only eighty-nine feet and 
pretty soon you got two and then three 
guys giying only eighty-nine feet, and 
instead of finishing first you finish third. 
So I get on guys—guys on my own club. 
Sometimes I feel like I don’t have a 
friend.” 

A night in Pittsburgh crossed Hoak'’s 
mind. ‘This was last August 16 and the 
Phillies, as last-place teams often will 
do, had been giving the league-leading 
Pirates a hard time all season. It was the 
first inning now, and Bob Friend was 
pitching for the Pirates. The Phillies had 
a runner on second with two out. Friend 
worked to big Pancho Herrera and fired 
a strike past him, then another strike. 
Friend’s third pitch, however, came 
straight down the middle and Herrera 
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cracked a double down the leftfield line, 
driving in a run. 

Friend retired the next batter and the 
Pirates came in off the field and sat down 
in their dugout. Hoak threw his glove 
on the floor and barked, ‘Those lousy, 
stinking two-oh pitches down the mid- 
dle!” 

Friend looked at him and said, “Why 
don’t you shut up, Hoak? I’m doing my 
best out there.” 

Hoak at once felt sorry for Friend and 
hated himself. He zipped his lip. After 
Friend had gone on to pitch a seven-hit- 
ter and win the game, 11-2, Hoak went 
up to him and said, “I’m sorry. All I 
knew is we just had to win this game.” 

“That’s okay, Don,” said Friend. “I 
shouldn’t haye said anything myself.” 

Hoak and I were standing atop a fire 
tower by now, gazing at a breathtaking 
50-mile view of the Alleghenies. “You 
know, Bob Friend is a helluva pitcher 
and as good a friend as I haye on the 
club,” said Hoak. “Why should I talk to 
him that way? A lot of guys must hate 
me and J guess I can’t blame them.” 


Certainly Bob Friend does not regard 
Don Hoak with any emotion other than 
fierce admiration. For it was Friend who, 
on the Sunday afternoon of last August 
14, knelt in a dark corner of the Pirate 
clubhouse and stuffed Hoak’s right foot 
into a baseball shoe while Hoak dug his 
fingernails into the sides of the wooden 
chair on which he sat. He had eight 
fresh stitches between his second and 
third toes—right across the webbing—but 
he was to go out that afternoon and give 
one of the most courageous performances 
that baseball has seen, 

The night before, a wealthy Pirate fan 
had invited Hoak and three other players 
to stop by his house for a swim. Hoak had 
gashed his foot climbing the pool ladder 
and had commanded a doctor, who was 
among the guests, to stitch the gash then 
and there, even though the doctor had 
no anesthesia in his bag. The next day 
Hoak did not mention his injury to Man- 
ager Danny Murtaugh but instead went 
out and played an important double- 
header against the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Don Hoak played 20 innings of base- 
ball that hot August day. One by one the 
stitches came undone and blood soaked 
through his sock until it was hard with 
crust. For five hours and seven minutes 
Hoak played baseball. The Pirates won 
the first game, and in the seventh inning 
of the second game Hoak charged in from 
third and started a prearranged double 
play that must have been one of the finest 
fielding maneuvers seen on a major- 
league diamond in years. 

The score was tied, 2-2, but the Cardi- 
nals had men on first and second, none 
out. Hoak knew the bunt was coming, 
and he charged to within 10 feet of the 
batter before the pitcher let the ball go. 
He fielded the bunt, whirled and threw 
to shortstop Dick Groat covering third, 
and Groat fired to second baseman Bill 
Mazeroski covering first. Hoak, Groat, 
and Mazeroski had run off the rarest of 
double plays with the precision of a 
backfield moving with the snapback. 
Later, in the eleventh inning, Hoak 
broke up the game with a single that 
stretched the Pirates’ league lead to five 
games. They were never again to be 
threatened all season. 

Hoak’s display of guts that day could 
have been surpassed—and it was sur- 
passed—by only one baseball player. The 
player? Don Hoak, of course. It happened 
in the World Series. 

Less than a week before the Series 
opened, Hoak had fallen rounding sec- 
ond base in a game with Milwaukee. He 
had pulled his groin muscles, but he 
played the remaining two games of the 
season even though the Pirates had 
clinched the pennant. He felt he had to 
keep playing, because sportswriters had 
accused him two years earlier of being 
brittle. He has played 317 consecutive 
games since they called him brittle. By 
staying in the lineup, Hoak aggravated 
the groin injury until it became some- 
thing much worse. 

The World Series opened and Hoak 
still played, with pain searing through 
his belly every time he crouched or 
moved, What he did not know was that 
he had an inflammation of the prostate 
gland. He found out that night when 
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TRUE'S TRAVEL and VACATION SERVICE 


. FIND 
YOUR FUN 
OUTDOORS 


H If you really want to get away from 
it all on this year’s vacation jaunt, 
we heartily recommend a visit to one 
of America’s many national forests. 
Many people do not understand the 
difference between national forests 
and national parks. The national 
parks are administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the U.S. Dept. 
of the Interior; the national forests 


are managed by the Forest Service of 
the U.S. Agriculture Dept. on a 
multiple-use basis. The variety of 
recreation facilities they provide is 
unequalled anywhere else in the 
world. No matter how long you plan 
to spend—a day, a week or a few 
months—accommodations are easily 
arranged, they’re inexpensive, in- 
formal and—despite the 25 million or 
so Americans who enjoy the forests 
each year—still relatively undis- 
covered. Most important, though, is 
accessibility. One or more national 
forests can be reached from practi- 
cally any locality in the country 
within a few hours or, at most, a day’s 
traveling time. Parking’s no problem, 
and more and more trailer sites are 
being readied. 

Fishing, hunting, hiking, swim- 
ming, camping—take your choice of 
activities. Canoe trips .. . sailboating, 
powerboating? You can enjoy those 
sports too, particularly in the Lake 
State areas. Or maybe you'd like to 
rent saddle and pack horses and poke 
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around the Rockies, Cascades or 
Sierras. If you’re a camera-hunter, 
you'll find unlimited photographic 
opportunities; if climbing mountains 
is your sport, the national forests con- 
tain some of America’s highest and 
most precipitous peaks. Do you want 
to explore unmapped caves, look for 
fossil deposits, try your luck prospect- 
ing for gold? The national forests 
offer unlimited explora- 
tion possibilities. 

Perhaps you may al- 
ready know that there are 
4,500 camp and picnic 
sites in our forests, but are 
you aware that you can 
have a summer home in a 
national forest for your 
own exclusive use? There 
are restrictions about the 
kind of home you can 
build and where you can 
build it, but more than 
18,000 Americans are al- 
ready enjoying the homesites they’ve 
built on, and there are building sites 
still available, at a low rental. 

If you're interested in exploring 
the possibilities of our national for- 
ests this year, fill out the coupon be- 
low and let us know what area of the 
United States you'd like to visit, what 
you'd like to do, and when. We'll 
send you a larger copy of our national 
forests’ map, plus other helpful in- 
formation. 

I am interested in a national forest 
vacation in the 
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three doctors attended him in his hotel 
room. He ran a fever of 102 but they 
filled him with antibiotics and he showed 
up to play the next day. “I watched him 
closely yesterday,” said Trainer Danny 
Whelan while Hoak took his practice 
swings, “and it was hell for him, I could 
tell. 

“You could see it on his face. His 
mouth was twisted. He couldn't take that 
long stride of his at the plate. He couldn't 
even walk normally. The guy was in 
agony.” 

As Hoak took the field for the second 
game of the Series, I had a friend put 
through a call to a urologist to find out 
how serious an inflamed prostate con- 
dition is. The specialist explained that 
it is no life-and-death matter-because it 
is amenable to treatment, but added: 

“The man must be in intense pain. I 
can't see how he could even exercise.” 

Exercise? In the fourth inning Hoak 
poked a soft hit into rightfield, close to 
the foul line. It would have been a single 
for anybody else, but Hoak tore around 
first base and dug for second. He beat the 
throw by sliding headlong—burning up 
15 feet of dust on his belly. 

Dr. Robert Niles, Hoak’s hometown 
physician, who had stayed overnight with 
him, said later, “I don’t know how he 
could have played at all.” 


Probably the people who understand 
Don Hoak least are the Pittsburgh fans 
who see him on the field week in and 
week out. His every movement is quick 
—he strides to the plate like a gunfighter 
shoving through saloon doors. From little 
bits that have appeared in the papers, 
the fans know that when Hoak walks to 
the mound to talk to his pitcher he uses 
language that would shock a Coast 
Guardsman, and they picture him as a 
crude, roughhouse guy who wouldn't 
know which is his salad fork. 

The fact is, however, that the moment 
Hoak puts on his street clothes he be- 
comes as gracious and poised and well- 
spoken as any man on the Pirate roster. 
Last September Fred Remington, the 
television critic of the Pittsburgh Press, 
saw Hoak being interviewed on TV, then 
wrote in his column: 

“T always supposed he had to be forced 
back into his cage after each game by a 
man with a kitchen chair and a whip. 
You think of him as spending the time 
between games snarling through the bars 
until he’s thrown raw meat... . But here 
he was on television, well-tailored, well- 
groomed, articulate and urbane. He 
seemed so well bred and civilized it was 
kind of a letdown.” 

High Democrats who heard Hoak 
speak at political rallies found him suf- 
ficiently cultivated to send him an in- 
vitation to President Kennedy's inaugu- 
ral ball. (Hoak, incidentally, has always 
been a Democrat. He grew up dirt-poor 
in the depression and lately has seen 
hard times return to his native Pennsyl- 
vania as town after town has been classi- 
fied a depressed area. “People want work 
but can’t get it,” says Hoak. “I believe the 
Democrats are more concerned about the 
working people than the Republicans. 
Say what you will about Roosevelt, but 
his WPA put people to work.”) 
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Corvair Monza Two-Door—just one of 10 Corvair 
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If you’ve been able to resist a Monza up to now—and that’s quite an accomplishment—get ready to capitulate. 
For now you can choose this most distinctive Corvair with either two or four doors! In either case, the Monza 
offers luxury-car features, custom interiors like sports-car type bucket seats*, custom door and window 
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Want to go skin-diving off some sunny 
beach? Or maybe you'd prefer relaxing 
beside some inviting stream or visiting 
quaint Old Mexico? Perhaps you know a 
road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
the end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht — a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging . .. good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 
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Off the ball field Hoak drives a boat- 
sized late-model sedan, dresses tastefully, 
and leaves generous tips under his plate. 
He is an enthusiastic reader of novels— 
nothing deep, but popular works by 
such writers as Schulberg, Irwin Shaw, 
and O’Hara—and, Clem Labine to the 
contrary, finishes them. 

Unlike most ballplayers Hoak barely 
glances at the sports pages. “I know what 
happened in the ball game,” he says. 
“Why read it?” He further professes to 
be unconcerned with the daily fortunes 
of rival teams, preferring the elementary 
logic that nothing determines  Pitts- 
burgh’s place in the standings except 
Pittsburgh’ s own ability to win, 

The too-simplified image that Pitts- 
burgh fans have of Hoak has been crystal- 
lized by Pirate broadcaster Bob Prince’s 
habit of calling him “The Tiger.” The 
nickname, while suitable, has spelled 
trouble for Hoak. Show a drunk a man 
called “The Tiger” and the drunk right 
away wants to prove he can lick him. 

One Saturday evening last summer 
Hoak and Hal Smith went into a restau- 
rant after a game and had dinner, then 
stepped up to the bar for an after-dinner 
creme de menthe. A stranger, seated at 
the bar with his wife, immediately began 
giving them a hard time, for the Pirates 
he id not been going well the past few 
days. Hoak took the man’s guff as long 
as he could, then said: 

“Listen, mister. When I’m on that ball 
field you can call me anything you want. 
But when I come off that field, leave me 
be.” 

“You have to take it off the field,” the 
man said, “You're getting paid to.” 

Hoak turned away. A minute later, the 
man’s wife got off her stool and tottered 
toward Ho: ak, carrying her drink unstead- 
ily. “My husband is absolutely right!” 
she said. 

“Go away,” said Hoak. 

“You can’t talk to my wife that way!’ 
shouted the heckler, climbing down off 
his stool. That did it for Hoak. He 
stuck his jaw out and growled: “Mister, 
you just finish your drink and be out of 
here in two minutes flat. If you aren’t 
they're gonna have to carry you out, be- 
cause |’ i unscrew your he: id.” 

Three days later Hoak was called to 
the office of Pirate general manager Joe 
Brown, who told him the man hz ad called 
to complain, “You want the truth?” said 
Hoak. 

“Just the truth.” 

Hoak gave his story to Brown, and 
Brown said “Okay.” 

Says Hoak today, “They get phone 
calls and letters about me, I don’t know 
how many letters. I’m supposed to have 
stabbed people and done all sorts of 
things. Well, I’m The Tiger. People like 
to heckle t tigers, but I just won't let any- 
body butt into my business once I’m off 
that field.” 

In the litthe town of Adena, Ohio, 
there is a nun, Sister Mary Judith, who 
will not buy the libel in the letters Joe 
Brown gets. One Saturday last summer 
Sister Mary Judith traveled to Forbes 
Field with a group of nuns to see a Pirate 
game. A club official led them down to the 
grandstand railing to meet some of the 
players, and one of the Pirates gave Sis- 


ter Mary Judith a baseball. Suddenly 
she spotted a tough, hard-looking guy 
warming up a few yards off. “Catch!” 


shouted Sister Mary Judith, tossing her 
baseball to the surprised player. 

Don Hoak caught it and threw it back, 
and soon they were playing a game of 
catch and Sister M: iry Judith was yelling, 

“Harder! Throw it harder!" Fin: uly, 
Hoak said, “Look, Sister, if I throw it 
any harder that Man upstairs won't like 
me. 

After the game Sister Mary Judith 
waited outside the clubhouse for an auto- 
graphed picture of him, and two weeks 
later, when the Pirates met the Giants 
in a crucial doubleheader, she spent the 
afternoon—the entire length of the dou- 
bleheader—kneeling in a church in 
Adena, praying for him. “I had a helluva 
good day,” says Hoak, expressing his 
gratitude in words that Sister Mary Ju- 
dith would not wholly approve of. 


Hoa, though a Lutheran, today wears 
a scapular medal given him by Sister 
Mary Judith—just one of many gifts she 
has sent him, “It’s like Christmas every- 
time she sends me something,” says ‘The 
‘Tiger. 

Don Hoak, whose salary this season 
probably will amount to about $35,000 
has come a long, hard way from the little 
town of Roulette, which lies in the moun- 
tainous gas fields of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania,. Roulette, a village of about 900 
persons, is just a cluster of shabby frame 
houses, two saloons, a fire station, an Odd 
Fellows’ hall and a pump station that has 
been rendered unimportant by gas piped 
cheaply from the South. But Hoak re- 
turns to Roulette each winter because, 
he explains, it gives him a sense of secu- 
rity that he has never found in baseball. 
This is where he was born and raised, the 
son of a common laborer, 

When Don was only 6, his father stood 
him in front of a garage, handed him an 
old black catcher’s glove, and began fir- 
ing fast balls at his ankles. He cried, but 
his father snapped: 

“Instead of crying, catch the ball and 
you won't get hit!" 

Don Hoak owes his drive and his pride 
to his father, “My dad worked every day 
of his life—that’s all he did,’’ says Hoak. 

“He worked on a truck loading chemical 
wood, he dug ditch, he did everything. 
We went a lot of times without mom 
but at Christmas we'd get bicycles, skis 
and ice skates. If dad had fifty dollars 
and it cost him fifty-one dollars for Christ- 
mas presents, he’d go out and borrow a 
dolar.” 

In November 1944, when Don was not 
quite 17, he lied about his age and en- 
listed in the Marines. Less than four 
months later he hit the beach at Iwo 
Jima with the tough, cunning Second 
Division raiders, on the first day of fight- 
ing. The Japs were pouring fierce artil- 
lery and mortars on the beach, so the 
raiders squirmed inland to take the pres- 
sure off the troops on the beach, Hoak, 
just two weeks past his seventeenth birth- 
day, was moving from one hole to another 
when a Jap lobbed a grenade. 

They carried Hoak to a hospital ship 
with a piece of grenade buried in his 
stomach, but less than six weeks later 
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THIS NEW TIRE TURNS 
PAVEMENTS TO VELVET! 


Firestone’s new Butylaire eliminates tire squeal! 
It gives you unmatched stopping power on wet 
or dry pavement! It’s guaranteed for 30 months 
against road hazards! 
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he went in with the first wave at Oki- 
nawa. Between the Iwo and Okinawa 
invasions, he had learned that his father 
had been killed back home. 

George Hoak had been driving an 18- 
ton bulldozer along an icy, 20-foot road- 
bank when the bulldozer, which had no 
ice cleats, began to list. He leaped clear, 
tumbling down the road, but the bull- 
dozer tumbled after him and crushed him. 

The Marines sent Don to a rest camp 
in key West, Florida, and it was there 
that he began to fool around with boxing 
gloves in the gym. “You got good moves, 
kid,” said a physical therapist named 
Farr, who had boxed pro on the West 
Coast. Hoak began to box in smokers, and 
soon the fight crowd moved in and told 
him he could make a pile of money box- 
ing. He knew that back home in Roulette 
his mother was working as a bookkeeper, 
trying to pay off a mortgage and keep 
herself and his kid brother Denny going. 
So in 1946 Don Hoak turned pro as a 
middleweight. 

He rode buses to such towns as Banana 
River and Pensacola and Orlando, and he 
ate at lunch counters and slept in flop- 
houses with bugs crawling on the walls. 
At first he won big. He began building 
up a record and each win meant another 
fight, another purse to split, but he was 
suictly a club fighter and he knows it 
today. “I had no class,” he says. “Some- 
tmes I wondered whether guys were 
carrying me.” 

The purses remained paltry—S100 was 
a big payday—and finally Hoak decided 
there must be an easier way to get rich. 
So in the winter of °47, while visiting his 
mother in Roulette, he drove 30 miles to 
Olean, New York, walked into the office 
of the Olean baseball club—a Brooklyn 
Dodger farm—and said to business man- 
ager Spencer Harris: 

“I’m a ballplayer.” 

“What kind of ballplayer?” questioned 
Harris. 

“I don't know, but I'm a ballplayer.” 

Harris studied him and finally said, 
“Tl tell you what I'll do. Vll sign you 
right here but you pay your own way 
to spring training and if you flop the 
deal’s off. If you stick, we'll reimburse 
you.” 

“Awright,” said Hoak, and turned to 
leave. 

“Another thing,” called Harris as Hoak 
reached the door. “Bring your own equip- 
ment.” 

Hoak rode a coach to High Point, 
North Carolina, where the Dodgers had 
an army of minor leaguers in camp. “We 
slept six or eight to a hotel room, on 
cots,” says Hoak. “One day they'd tell 
me catch, the next day they’d say play 
shortstop. I didn’t know how I was doing. 
I was just a guy with a number on my 
back.” 

Finally, the telephone rang in Hoak’s 
room one night. Howie Haak, a Dodger 
scout, was calling. 

“They can’t use you in Olean,” he said, 
“but how would you like to go to Val- 
dosta?” 

“Where in hell is Valdosta?” said Hoak. 

Valdosta was in Georgia and Haak’s 
offer was $125 a month. Hoak had been 
hoping for Olean because if they cut 
him later he could hitch the 30 miles 


home to Roulette and save train fare. 
But five hours after Haak made his offer 
Hoak was on a 2:30 a.m. train for Val- 
dosta, 

He hit .295 for Valdosta in the Class 
D Georgia-Florida League. That was the 
best he was to hit in seven years of minor 
league ball—or, for that matter, in his 
entire baseball career. At season's end 
Hoak went back to Florida to box for 
winter money, and very soon he no longer 
was “a promising young middleweight” 
but a familiar tank town face with a flat 
nose. Now they were feeding him to 
cuties and 30-year-old guys who knew 
how to thumb open a cut. Six straight 
times he was knocked out, and in his next 
fight a Mexican southpaw dropped him 
four times in two rounds. Hoak woke up 
in a fleabag the next morning, looked at 
himself in a dirty mirror, and decided 
to quit. 


He had boxed 39 fights in all. The big- 
gest purse he had earned was $220. He 
went home and took a job swinging a 
pick for the North Penn Gas Company. 

Summers, Don Hoak clawed his way 
up through the Dodger farm system, 
tangling with anybody who got in his 
way. By 1950 he had climbed to Fort 
Worth, Texas, a double-A club. 

Hoak hit .280 for Fort Worth. He 
married a Pennsylvania girl that summer 
and hustled so hard to make good that 
he once scored from second base on a 
bunt. But at the end of the season a base- 
ball friend told him he’d seen a report 
filed by a Dodger scout in the Brooklyn 
front office that said: “Hoak will never 
be a major leaguer. Has good speed, can 
throw, but no power and just fair in- 
fielder.” 

“When I heard about that report,” 
says Hoak, “I decided I’d be a major 
leaguer if it killed me. I decided to learn 
to bunt, to steal bases better, to do every- 
thing possible.” 

Three years later Hoak was still a 
belligerent minor leaguer, though with 
Montreal, a triple-A club, and had been 
fined so often by Frank Shaughnessy, the 
president of the International League, 
that Shaughnessy wished as fervently as 
Hoak that he would make the majors. 
“IT got more letters from Shaughnessy 
than his son did,” Hoak says. 

He even managed to get thrown out 
of the seventh game of the championship 
playoffs. Harry (The Hat) Walker, play- 
ing for Rochester, slid into third base, 
Hoak figured he had Walker out by 10 
feet but the umpire hollered, “Safe!” 
Hoak wheeled around, jumped four feet 
in the air, and came down—smack on 
the umpire’s feet. The season ended with 
a $100 fine. 

Reluctantly, the Dodgers put Hoak on 
their roster the next year—1954—simply 
because the word was out that if they 
did not, the Phillies would draft him, 
Hoak rode the bench, snarling, dissatis- 
fied with being a pinch-runner. He 
passed up infield practice and sulked. 
He was still riding the bench the next 
year when Jackie Robinson, then playing 
third for the Dodgers in his next-to-last 
year of baseball, started going sour, One 
day in mid-season the Dodgers were going 

[Continued on page 66] 
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t boat buy in the popular price 
plete with convertible sun top, windshield, steering, uphoistered ~<IMart with contemporary styling... 
sunbather seats, lights, hardware, foam in double bottom and 


Multi-Keel hull. Boat price range $1195-$1255* including aw Outstanding in crisp performance! 


cessories. Available for as little as $43.29 per month* 


A casual glance will do for a start . . . Cutter Boats look like fun — 
and they are. Cutters are made of tough fibreglass for more fun, 
less work. The Multi-Keel hull design gives you all the speed that’s 
in your motor. 

They’re safe, too. Every Cutter has a watertight compartment 
between the flat floor and hull — filled with flotation foam. They’re 
practically unsinkable. And Cutter Boats really shine when you 
check equipment . . . windshield, steering, upholstered seats, lights 
and hardware are always included. 


Many models have “extras” . . . convertible sun tops and back- 
to-back seats that convert to sunbather bunks . . . as standard 
equipment. 


With all their features, Cutter Boats are priced right. And low 
monthly payments make Cutter easy to own. Take a look for your- 
self ...see why Cutter is the best boat buy in the popular price field. 


ENSIGN—a 15’ convertible runabout built for skiing-speed. Com- 
plete with convertible sun top, windshield, steering, upholstered 
sunbather seats, lights, hardware, foam in double bottom and 
Multi-Keel hull. Boat price range $945—$990* including accessories. 
Available for as little as $34.23 per month* 


The higher price applies west of Continental Divide. Monthly pay- r oe ‘ 2 = 7 A 

ments in examples (above) based on Western price, normal down pay- Brunswick Boats, a division of Brunswick Corporation. Little F alls. Minn. 

ment and 6% interest for a 30-month contract period. : and Alliance, Ohio/Nashville, Ga./Dallas, Texas/Upland, Calif. In Can- 
ada, Brunswick of Canada, Toronto. 
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Taste PALL MALL. 
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Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, 
good? Because Pall Mall’s famous length 
of fine, good-tasting tobacco travels and 
gentles the smoke naturally—makes it 
mild—but does not filter out that satisfying 
flavor. That’s why Pall Mall tastes so good! good! 
good! Never too strong. Never too weak. Always 
just right! Outstanding ... and they are Mild! 


You can light 
either end! 


be 


HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


1 You get Pall Mall’s 2 Pall Mall’s famous 3 Over, under, around and 
famous length of the length travels and gen- _ through Pall Mall’s fine, 
finest tobaccos money tles the smoke naturally. good-tasting tobaccos — 
can buy. Travels it... and makes it mild! 


@at.co. Product of She Sirariccn Tebaxeolompany — Sobaceo- is our middle name” 


It was the year 1856 
-and Algeria had risen 
against the French govern- 
ment. Led by religious fa- 
natics known as Marabouts 
who claimed supernatural 
powers, the wild tribesmen 
swept in from the desert, 
overrunning one after an- 
other of the French outposts 
and threatening Algiers it- 
self. Then, as now, the 
French troops found it diffi- 
cult to cope with the cut- 
and-run tactics of the Bed- 
ouins. But in 1856, they did 
not even try. Instead they 
sent out a quick-witted little 
magician named Robert- 


EqISON 
OF 


MACICS — 
MIRACLES 


Frustrated as an inventor, 
Robert-Houdin turned to magic 
and went on to develop illusions 
that startle audiences to this day 


By DANIEL P. MANNIX 
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MAGIC’S 
MIRACLES 


armed escort, Robert-Houdin traveled to an obscure desert oasis where he met a group of the principal 
Bedouin sheiks. With them was a famous Marabout who had promised the tribesmen that he could give 
them amulets protecting them from the French bullets. The Marabout greeted the dapper little French- 
man with the blunt phrase, “Now I will kill you.” 

Robert-Houdin remained unperturbed. “Very well, if the time has come for me to die, then I must 
die. I ask only one favor. Shoot me—but first put a mark on the bullet.” 

The Marabout contemptuously agreed. Carefully he loaded a musket and fired at Robert-Houdin at 
point-blank range. Blood squirted from the Frenchman’s white coat and he fell to his knees. ‘The Arabs 
shouted in triumph but Robert-Houdin slowly staggered to his feet. He coughed and spit out the bullet. 
One of the astonished sheiks picked it up. The lead ball still bore the Marabout’s mark. 

Turning to the startled Marabout, the sheik remarked grimly, “That is real magic. You must now 
perform great miracles, indeed, to astonish us.” 

The uprising had centered about the Marabouts who had convinced the primitive tribesmen that they 
were magicians. Now the greatest Marabout of all had been beaten at his own game of performing 
miracles. The Marabouts were discredited and the revolt ceased. Colonel de Neveu, in command of the 
French political office in Algeria, later testified that Robert-Houdin’s feat had broken the Marabout’s 
power and saved Algeria for France. 

Robert-Houdin was one of the most remarkable men who ever lived. To magicians, he is known as 
the “father of modern magic” and he invented many of the illusions which are still being performed 
today. But he was also an outstanding research scientist. He invented the alarm clock, the electric 
clock, and the ophthalmoscope (an instrument for viewing the interior of the eye). He was an interna- 
tionally recognized expert on gambling. On top of all this, he was amazingly fast-thinking with an 
astonishing ability to talk his way out of a tight spot. Harry Houdini (born Eric Weiss) so admired 
Houdin that he adopted the great magician’s name, adding a final “i” because he had been told that 
in France adding an “i” to someone’s name meant that you wanted to be like him. 

Yet in spite of his international fame and great wealth, Robert-Houdin was an embittered man. He 
had never wanted to be a magician; he had dreamed of being known only [Continued on page 79] 
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Favorite field piece of them all was the Napoleon, a versatile 
weapon that fired different kinds of shot to suit the tactical 
situation. Although a smoothbore piece, the 12-pounder was 
fairly accurate for its day, and was used by both North and South. 


Light Brooke rifle had 3-inch bore, fired 
a 10-Ib. projectile a distance of 3,500 
yards. Shot took 15 seconds to hit target. 


Billowing clouds of 
smoke from 1'/-lb. 
powder charge shows 
why concealment was 
hard to achieve. Guns 
above are 6-pounders. 


Civil War howitzer 
type is characterized 
by short barrel, short 
range, heavy powder 
load for 12-lb. shot. 


big Guns of the 


BLUE &GRAY 


History comes alive as old cannons of the Civil War thunder again 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY, N. Y. 
@ if the infantry is queen of battles, then artillery is king—more 
Americans have been killed and wounded from shell fire than from any 
other cause in warfare. The state of the art during the Civil War was 
far advanced over the artillery used in Mexico by our troops, and 
certainly a far cry from the cannon used by the Europeans 50 years 
before when la Grande Armée of Napoleon was rampaging its way 
across the continent. 

Re-living the days of the 1861-1865 fighting has become a popular 
pastime, and to test the efficiency of the field guns used by Lee’s and 
Grant’s men, a shoot-out was held at New York’s Fort William Henry 
—scene of earlier massacres at the hands of the French and Indians in 
1756. What today’s shooters learned firing their forefather’s weapons 


Photographed for TRUE by SID LATHAM 


Gatling gun, perfected late in war, could 
have turned conflict into 1916-type stalemate. 
Rate of fire was 350 rounds-per-minute. One 
Union general purchased numerous Gatlings 
for use by his own troops, but rapid-fire gun 
was adopted by Union ordnance too late. 
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was that accuracy left something to be desired, but 
the guns could do a lot of killing nonetheless. 

The most popular field pieces used by both sides 
were the 12-pounder Napoleon, which was made of 
bronze, and a 10-pounder with a 3-inch bore made of 
wrought iron. The Napoleons were easier than most 
pieces to move around, and fired solid shot, explosive 
shells and the nemesis of charging infantry, cannister. 
It took brave men to charge into the mouths of these 
guns firing the murderous cannister shot—and the 
price for infantry assaulting well-sited guns spewing 
high-velocity steel was fearful. 

At the battle of Malvern Hill, Lee sent General 


Mass of Union guns at Antietam made a shambles of 


Magruder’s division against the Union lines, but the 
hail of cannister broke up attack after attack, and the 
Confederates spent themselves bloodily trying to get 
at “them damned guns.” ‘The First Connecticut heavy 
artillery had saved the Yankee foot soldiers. 

The Confederates were in a sorry way for artillery 
when the war began, having only one arsenal in Rich- 
mond. Many guns of various calibers were brought in 
through the blockade, but much use was made of 
captured armaments. Some of the largest siege guns, 
like the Parrotts, could hurl a 100-pound projectile 


four miles, but the Confederate Parrotts had the un- 
fortunate habit of blowing up when pressed too hard 
for range over a long period of time. The results of 
such explosions upon the gunners were spectacular 
and catastrophic. All through the war, the Union had 
the Confederates out-gunned and out-trained—but 
courage was a commodity neither side monopolized. 

Artillerymen had their problems and their frustra- 
tions. Even the Napoleons weighed in at more than a 
half-ton, and it took much horse- and man-power to 
get them into position. There were no gun-shields and 
this left the gunners naked to the raking rifle fire of 
charging infantry. 


Lee’s own artillery, forced him to abandon the attack. 


The Confederates played a good joke on Union 
mortar Battery No. 4 during the siege of Yorktown. 
The Yankees toiled under the Virginia sun for over a 
month wrestling into place seven siege mortars—each 
weighing 17,000 pounds. The day the bombardment 
was to begin, the furious Yankees discovered the Rebs 
had withdrawn the night before. Thus 119,000 
pounds of mortars went to waste, for never a shot was 
fired. But the strategy cost the Union army 30 days of 
time and sweat, and gave the Confederates time to 
make a citadel out of Richmond. @ 
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An unuxorious physician offers his lifetime observations on 


ee pe 


__ AND HoW To 


BY JOSEPH H. PECK, M. D. 


The salty country doctor who made such a big hit with “All About Men,” 
now turns his attention to the opposite sex—with devastating results 


he old problem, “What are little girls made of?” begins to bother a boy at the 
age of 4, and the answer continues to elude him for the rest of his natural life. 
Between the ages of 16 and 25 he may subscribe to the sugar and spice 
answer, or even to that of father Adam's rib as recorded in the second chapter of 
Genesis. But by the time he is 30 years of age, though he may still believe that she is 
“bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh,” he has begun to wonder just what kind of 
brains the Good Lord stuffed her cranium with in the first place. 
Anatomists tell us that there is no structural difference between the brains of 
the two sexes, but it would be hard to find a husband who wasn’t convinced that 
his wife’s brain was made of different stuff than his and had been installed 
upside-down or cross-ways. There must be some mixup in the wiring because the 
answer to any problem, trifling though it may be, always comes out differendy when 
presented to the two sexes. Yet we are taught that both man and woman are 
chips from the same old block of wood. 
I have pondered this problem for years and find the best explanation contained 
in that same First Book of Moses, third chapter. If read as a simple statement 
of man’s origin, this account definitely shows woman to be [Continued on page 102] 
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“Women have been compared to cats ever 
since men could use words, and for the best 
of reasons: they act like them.” 


“The female admires truthfulness in others 
but seldom feels any compulsion to practice 
the art.” 


“Woman’s every action and statement is meant 
to camouflage and evade the real issues and 
to attract the male’s attention to her female 
loveliness and desirability.” 


“All women are most susceptible to queer no- 
tions about their innards and just love to be 
suffering from some strange ailment that the 
other girls don’t have.” 


“Women do not smell as bad as the commer- 
cials would have you believe, and all these 
deodorants and perfumes are not absolutely 
necessary.” 


“A woman reads a newspaper as if she were 
eating an artichoke; she devours the hase of 
each leaf and discards the rest upon the 
floor in a disorganized pile.” 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
axpayer, you are in a squeeze. If you think 
taxes are high now, just stick around a few 


A Federal Lottery could get us years. The cost of running the government, 
keeping the nation war-ready and doing all 
the other jobs the United States must do is 

out of the tax SQUEEZE, already enormous, and the cost can hardly go anywhere 


but up. The one certain thing about the future is that it’s 
but for eight years going to be expensive. 

Assuming you're an average U.S. taxpayer, you are al- 
2 ready spending a fourth to a third of your working life 
a handful of conservatives earning money to pay taxes. Even if taxes don’t go up, the 
average 29-year-old employe today has a pretty gloomy pros- 
iol rect ahead of him: he'll spend 10 of his remaining 36 years 

and religious leaders have managed belie retirement eatin $47,000 in tax money. , 
This situation is preposterous enough. But it’s going to 
to keep the plan shelved get worse—much worse. Your taxes will go up, and up, and 


up. A day may come soon when you'll have to give half 
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your income to the government. What kind of life will that 
leave you? Will it even be worth the trouble to go to work? 

If this scares you as it scares me, good. I want U.S. tax- 
payers to do some serious thinking. I want you to get good 
and mad—mad enough to stand up and demand that this 
steady nibbling at our paychecks be halted. I want your 
backing on a plan which will do just that. 

My plan: a nationwide Federal Lottery. It would pay 
prizes ranging from a thousand to half a million dollars 
each, tax-free. Yet it would bring in at least $10 billion a 
year to the Federal Treasury. Not only would it stop taxes 
from rising, but it would cut them by an average of $100 
a year for each taxpayer. 

I’ve fought for this plan in Washington all through my 
eight years as a U.S. congressman. Many men, famous and 
unknown, have sided with me. I've received over 100,000 
letters from people who favor the plan. I think, and thou- 


sands of other tax-squeezed Americans think, that the idea 
makes sound sense for the Treasury and the people alike. 

But a few religious groups, and a handful of men in 
Washington who are too easily swayed by those groups, 
bar the way. Because of them, my Federal Lottery bill has 
gathered dust on a shelf for eight full years. Because of 
them, taxpayer, you have not even been allowed to vote on 
the issue. You, the man in the squeeze, haven’t been given 
a yes-or-no on this possible way out of the squeeze. 

I first ran into this opposition in 1952, though it took me 
a long time to find out who and where the opposition was. 
That year, 1952, was my first year as a congressman from 
New York. I was full of hope. I’d tried for many years 
previously to sell the idea of a tax-cutting lottery in New 
York State, where I'd been a legislator since 1944. The 
idea hadn't caught hold. But here in Washington, I thought 
—here in this great gathering [Continued on page 100] 


Are Handing The 
<3; UNDERWORLD 


By U. S. CONGRESSMAN PAUL A. FINO 
with James Patrick Foley 
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THE 
SILENT 


Ultrasound can kill a rat at 20 feet— 
or perform a delicate brain operation. 
It can age whisky, dissolve smog, 
wash clothes, cut wood, drill teeth. 
The drive to harness its potential 
may soon rival our race for space 


By WILBUR CROSS 


he wiry little physicist with the thick-lensed glasses 

held up a metal object resembling a cocktail shaker, 
pointed it toward a cage 20 feet away in which a white 
rat crouched, and squeezed a triggering device. ‘There 
was no sound, no flash, no detonation, but the animal 
suddenly jerked stiffly and toppled over dead. The 
scientist then aimed the same device at a ball of cotton, 
held only a few feet away by the hand of an assistant. 
As the trigger was squeezed the ball of cotton started 
to smoke, then burst into flame. Yet the assistant’s hand 
was in no way harmed by the mysterious force that had 
generated the heat. 

In case this sounds like the beginning of a science 
fiction movie, it should be pointed out that it did not 
take place in the hidden eyrie of some mad scientist, 
but in a research laboratory at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. These strange events demonstrated just two of the 
many incredible and contradictory properties of what 
is known as ultrasonics. 

Ultrasound is a phenomenon you are going to be 
hearing a lot more about from here on. It is, basically, 
sound that is pitched at 20,000 cycles per second or 
more, far higher than the human ear can detect. 

One of the strangest contradictions of all about this 
unique marvel is that it has received almost no pub- 
licity. For, according to Dr. Egon A. Hiedemann of 
Michigan State University, one of the top experts in 
the field, the ultrasonics race between the United States 
and Russia is nearly as lively as the race in guided- 
missile development. 

Ultrasound—despite the example cited above—is not 
being developed as some kind of death ray, though it 
does have possibilities in this direction. Practically all 
of its present—and planned—uses can be classed as de- 
cidedly humanitarian, and it is no exaggeration to claim 
that its development may well rank in importance with 
the discovery of the electric light bulb or the develop- 
ment of the vacuum tube. [Continued on page 74] 
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His Lolita was too young to be legal, 
but the gunman didn’t care— 
until the day the cops started putting the heat to her 


By GEOFFREY BOCCA with FRANZ SPELMAN 


HANOVER, GERMANY 
on’t do it, Heinrich Bik! If you want to stay alive, keep away 
from that girl! Keep away from her, Ede Popp—though 
you could as well keep away from fate. 

If human beings, like bats, were gifted with a built-in radar to 
detect danger, that warning would have screamed through s 
Heinrich Bik’s nervous system, and Heinrich Bik might have 
been alive today. So would others. And Ede Popp would have had, 
if not freedom from his living tomb, at least the feeling that 
he was still a whole man, not a broken sniveler. ‘ Fo 

To Bik she was at first only a girl standing in the street : 
outside the Kakadu nightclub, in Hanover, Germany. Then he ; 
saw that she was not just a pretty girl. She was glorious, 
possessed naturally of that special magic which film stars 
acquire only after years of hard work. Her dark hair fell to her aS apts ie 
shoulders and she wore an old dufflecoat with a casual chic ; 5 
that would have made any New York fashion model go 
claw-wild with envy. Her name was Inge Marchlowitz and she 
was 18 years old. She smiled. Heinrich Bik, climbing into his 
nearby Volkswagen, smiled back, dazzled. In a second she 
was by his side in the car. 

It was the night of December 19, 1956—a memorable night in Bs 
the annals of German crime. Heinrich Bik was a_ pleasant 
young fellow of 29, a traveling salesman from Kassel, f 
happily married, with a wife and a child. [Continued on page 93] 
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While Inge watched, he dropped the ghastly secret into the canal. 
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Warclub of a type 
used by Sioux had 
feathers for deco- 
ration, blades from 
trade knives stuck 
in wooden handle. 


Troquois false face is based 
upon features of mythological 
forest beings and was worn to 
frighten off evil spirits that 
brought disease and bad luck. 


Comanche saddle made of animal bone was more comfortable than it 
appears. Saddles were used by Indians far more than supposed, and 
were always used on long trips. Saddle is similar to Army McClellan type. 


The American Indian led a lean, tough life— 
but his tools of war and peace 
were as colorful as his turbulent past 


@ The American Indian is seldom thought of as an artist. In one way, 
this feeling is justified, for he left no great legacy of canvas or statuary; 
Indians were busy fighting starvation, white men and other Indians and 
there was no artist class as such. Indeed, in many Indian tongues there 
are no words for art or artist. But the Redman had an innate sense of 
color and design, and he put his talents to work ornamenting his tools 
and weapons. 

Before the coming of the white man, the Indian was limited in his 
crafting ability. But white men brought along steel knives, which allowed 
finer carving of wood, and imported dyes and colored fabrics considerably 
brightened the air. In faraway Venice, artisans did a thriving business 
making glass beads solely for the Indian trade, and most of the surviving 
bead work is composed of Venetian glass. 

Indians put a lot of stock in dreams, and if a brave dreamed about 
antelope he was apt to paint an antelope on his shield. Other devices 
were chosen to recall some significant event. Indians always had a reason 
for choosing a design—which is more than many people will say for some 
designs today. [Continued on next page| 
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Necklace made of grizzly bear claws belonged to 
Fox warrior, was sign of great valor as brave had 
to kill bear for claws. Worn with tail down back. 


Redman’'s 


Curators at New York’s Museum of the American 
Indian explain that certain items of Indian craft 
are very rare—and for a rare reason. Among such 
rarities are the medicine bundles and gambling 
devices. It seems that when the curse of missionary 
zeal descended upon the simple, unaffected Indian, 
the first things to be burned, buried or thrown away 
were the medicine bundles—which always seemed 
to heal the Indian—and the gaming devices, which 
gave him pleasure. There are no cases on record, 
however, where missionaries tried to take away the 
Redman’s tools of war. # 


Indians were great lovers of gambling, borrowed 
playing card idea from white men. Cards above 
were made of birchbark by Chippewa tribe; discs 
are carved of bone, used as a type of dice game. 


One of Indian’s most treasured possessions was his pipe 
and pipe bag. Ones above belonged to Sioux, and bags 
were often filled with tobacco. Bowls were made of red 
soapstone, which will become as hard as iron with age. 


Head-knockers 
used by Fox war- 
riors before ad- 
vent of metal were 
carved of maple. 
Round ball on 
club at left was 
the root of a tree. 
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Medicine bundles were used by most tribes and Elaborately beaded pouch was presented to Gen. 
generally included items that turned up in dreams. Andrew Jackson by Col. Sam Houston, and is prime 
Amulets made of elk’s teeth were common. These example of fancy beadwork cherished by Cherokees. 


revered bundles were often buried with the owner. 
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Comanche buffalo hide shield 
actually provided little in way 
of protection against arrows or 
bullets; owner relied instead on 
magic powers to aid him in battle. 


Iroquois, Shawnee, Kickapoo and Kiowa toma- 
hawks such as these were made of heavy metal, some with 
inlaid silver on haft.“ Tomahawk” was the Algonquin word for hammer. 
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as seen by...the neighbors 


as seen by...the mailman 


as seen by...the gardener 


as seen by...the kids 
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..- the motorist 


as seen by. 
as seen by...fleas 
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EERIE TOMB 
FOR THE 


GOLDEN HULK 


After smashing against the cliff, the General Grant 

slid helplessly through the fog inside the very rock itself. 
For most of her fear-maddened passengers, 

death came quickly. For the handful who survived, 

the ordeal was only beginning 


By WILLIAM H. DEASEY and N. B. STIRLING 


ne by one the bearded miners slouched up the gangplank, their backs bent under 
O the loads of gold dust slung over their shoulders. A few were followed by raw- 
boned wives and children, and as they stepped on deck a young seaman waved them 
below to their quarters. “Men with families aft,” he droned. “Single men forward.” 

It was a chilly morning, this May 4, 1866, but the General Grant was in a happy mood, 
for her passengers were Englishmen who had come out to Australia in the gold rush of 
the 1850’s and were now returning home, enormously rich. Young Will Scott, an overly 
handsome youth, glared at the bulging leather bags and estimated their value resentfully, 
for his luck had not been so good, and he was having to work his way back. Could he have 
seen ahead, however, could he have known that these men were carrying their own death 
on their backs, there would have been no envy in his gaze. Rather, he would have fled the 
ship in horror. 

Presently a lean, tall man ambled aboard, bent under an especially heavy bag, and 
nodded with a friendly grin, “Nice ship you got here.” But Scott hardly noticed; he was 
staring beyond in deep concentration. Jim Teer followed his eyes. A young woman—slim, 
pretty, and very different from the other robust women—was struggling up the gangplank, 
a raw wind tearing at her skirts. After a moment's study Scott gave a sudden 
pleased chuckle. 

“Well, well, that’s a bit of luck. One of the girls from the Yellow Dog saloon!” But his 
grin faded as a young man equally pale and thin followed up the gangplank and, putting 
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As the sex-crazed Scott tore after Jewell, hoping to destroy 
him and claim his wife, McLellan helped Teer to his feet. 


Escaping one 
horror, the 14 men 
—and one woman-— 


found another worse 


his arm around her, helped her carefully onto 
the deck. “At least,” Scott said, “I think it’s 
the same girl.” 

The couple looked around hesitantly and 
then came forward. “My name is Joe Jewell,” 
said the man, “and this is my wife Mary Ann. 
We're working our passages. She’s a stewardess 
and I'm before the mast. Can you tell us 
where we'll bunk?” 

“Aft,” Scott grunted curtly, and as the two 
moved off Teer glanced at the youth’s crest- 
fallen face. “You sure it's the same girl?” he 
grinned. 


he General Grant was a 985-ton full-rigged 

three-master out of Boston that had deliv- 
ered a cargo to Melbourne a month before 
and was now loading one for London. There 
seemed to be some mystery about this cargo, 
however, for part of it had come aboard at 
night under heavy guard, and though it was 
labeled spelter and so listed in the manifest, 
a common alloy of copper and zinc did not 
usually merit such tender treatment. There 
were whispers among the crew; pirates being 
common on the Pacific and Captain Loughlin 
known as something of a nervous old woman 
—it could be that this “spelter” should really 
be spelled G-O-L-D. And if that were so, the 
General Grant was rich indeed, for the 34 
miners’ sacks alone were said to hold at least 
a million dollars’ worth already. 

Ahead of the ship lay five or six months 
of heavy going. Her course to London lay 
south of New Zealand and north of the 
Aucklands, a cluster of barren islands once 
sparsely settled and then abandoned in dis- 
gust 14 years before. The weather would be 
raw and icy, but since sailings were few all 
60 bunks were taken. 

One of the last passengers to come aboard 
was an Irishman named Caughey. “This ship 
a good sailer?” he inquired of Scott. 

“I don’t know, this is my first voyage with 
her. I'm replacing a man that was lost on the 
Way out.” 

Caughey’s eyes bulged suddenly. “A man 
lost out of her? Dead, you say?” 

Scott laughed at the other’s alarm. “Dead 
as mutton, And not only that,” he went on, 
lowering his voice ominously, “the ship that 
was to have taken our cargo to London was 
sunk on the way out. Every life lost.” 

“Mother of God!” the Irishman gasped. 
“Is there another ship sailing any time soon?” 
And when the other shook his head he stum- 
bled away anxiously pondering his dilemma. 

Caughey finally decided not to play his 
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Eerie Tomb for the Golden Hulk 


hunch. He had nearly two years in which to regret this 
decision. 

Once at sea, the ship’s company gradually settled down 
for the dreary months ahead. After they had passed New 
Zealand and the Aucklands there would still be 5,000 more 
miles to South America and then the whole Atlantic to be 
crossed, and thus fair weather and a good westerly breeze 
were of prime importance. At first Nature obliged; it was 
under bright blue skies that English passengers and Yankee 
crew began taking tentative note of each other—of the old- 
womanish chatter of Captain Loughlin, the quiet humor 
of Jim Teer, the shrinking silence of the Jewells, the rest- 
lessness of young Scott. 

Suddenly, on the seventh day out, the wind slackened 
and fog closed in, and for three days and nights the General 
Grant groped along slowly, voices deadened and mastheads 
lost in the opaque white above. At 9:30 on the evening 
of May 13 the fog opened a bit, and the lookout aloft 
shouted in quick alarm: “Land ho! Cliff dead ahead!” 

Straight up out of the sea, not a thousand yards away, 
rose a mountain of rock. 

Taken completely by surprise, Captain Loughlin grabbed 
his glasses and scanned the shore in the pale moonlight, 
studied his charts and made frenzied calculations in a 
desperate effort to fix his position. The Auckland Islands 
were four in number, and now the captain announced to 
his officers that this cliff must be the southernmost tip of 
the southernmost island, which meant that they had safely 
rounded the last remaining point of land and ahead lay 
nothing but thousands of miles of open water. Confidently 
he yelled to the helmsman, “Northeast by east!" 

One man, an elderly Scotsman named McLellan, glanced 
at his captain in doubt and alarm, but able seamen do 
not question their orders and McLellan kept his mouth 
shut. 


O:= more the fog closed in, and the ship crept on. But 
now an ominous new sound grew on their ears—the 
boom of breakers smashing against a cliff. They were not 
leaving land—they were getting closer to it! 

At the moment Loughlin realized this the wind died 
completely, and with it all control over the ship; now she 
began to roll and wallow in a dead calm while still lum- 
bering forward under her own weight. The crew bent on 
all sails to trap any stray breeze, but none arose to check 
her deathward drift. 

By now Loughlin’s rising panic had spread like a brush 
fire. While demoralized seamen rushed about in disorder 
the women clung together moaning and the miners shouted 
and cursed -in helpless fury. At 1:25 in the morning (Jim 
Teer, one of the few still calm, had just looked at his 
watch) the fog opened again to reveal the cliff now tower- 
ing directly overhead. There was a shriek from scores of 
throats and a few seconds later the ship smashed head-on 
into the rock. 

The bowsprit, snapping with the report of a cannon, 
slithered across the deck like an unleashed monster, mow- 
ing down everything in its path, and then the vessel, re- 
coiling from the blow, spun drunkenly around to crash 
again stern first. Flung to the deck by the first two impacts, 
the stricken men and women huddled waiting for a third, 
but instead there came a curious sliding motion as the ship 


moved forward unhindered. The rock wall had opened 
and she had entered a narrow fjord. 

Recovering his senses the captain ordered crewmen up 
the rigging with lanterns to search the shore line. They 
reported that rock walls rose smooth on either side. Mean- 
while the ship was carried forward on the breakers, and sud- 
denly a shower of pebbles rained down upon the deck. 
The fjord had become a roofed-in cave and the tip of the 
fore-mast was scraping its ceiling. Down came tons of earth 
and rock, an avalanche whose weight pressed the ship far 
down into the water. And then the foreroyal mast groaned 
back, snapped, and plummetted onto those below. The 
main and the mizzen followed. Finally the great plunging 
hulk staggered to a halt as the mainmast stump jammed 
in the overhead. 

Now that the thunder of raining rock had ceased, the 
screams of the injured and dying filled the cavern, while 
Captain Loughlin’s voice rose in a bellow: “Ready the 
lifeboats!” A few men were feverishly trying to free those 
buried under masses of fallen rigging and sails, but most 
of the miners, their sacks clutched in their fists, stamped 
about cursing captain and crew indiscriminately. 

At the first glimmer of dawn Chief Petty Officer Brown, 
Will Scott, and Cornelius Drew lowered a quarterboat and 
rowed out of the cave to look for a landing place, but they 
found that sheer rock cliffs some 2,000 feet high presented 
a blank wall in either direction as far as the eye could see. 
Meanwhile the other quarterboat was launched by Teer, 
Will Ferguson, Jewell and five others. The ship herself, 
with a rising tide beneath her and her mast jammed over- 
head, was being relentlessly squeezed deeper into the water, 
and the second lifeboat had hardly left her deck when a 
wave swept over her stern. 

“Lower the longboat and abandon ship!” shouted the 
captain. “And some of you men, secure lines around the 
women and children. They'll have to swim to the quarter- 
boats. The longboat won't hold them all.” 

But none of the women would brave the waves, until 
Mary Jewell pushed through. “My husband’s out there,” 
she gasped, “I want to go.”’ With a line tied around her 
waist she was lifted, swung back and forth, and hurled out 
into the water, where, choking and coughing, she paddled 
to the quarterboat and McLellan, Teer and Jewell pulled 
her aboard. 

Now the mast’s stump, rammed ever tighter against the 
roof, ripped from its step and punched a hole through the 
bottom of the ship. If they had not realized it before, every- 
one knew now that this was the end. 

And suddenly, like a flash flood, one of those incompre- 
hensible waves of mass insanity swept over the ship’s com- 
pany. As the women and children were being lifted into 
the longboat which was still on deck, the miners began 
tossing their heavy gold sacks in on top of them. “You 
can’t take that stuff, it’s too heavy!” yelled the third mate, 
but no one heeded him. “Damn it, did you hear me?” he 
snapped, and wrested the nearest sack from its owner. 

With one blow the miner laid him flat, retrieved his 
property, and climbed into the boat. Several others fol- 
lowed. A second crewman snarled, “Do you want to sink 
us all?” and struck out at random. And all at once the 
entire boat and the deck around it were a fighting, cursing 
mass, with knives, guns, rocks, even the sacks themselves, 
turned into lethal weapons. The screaming women and 
children were trampled underfoot. 

Even as the foundering ship went down, those on deck 
continued fighting and went to [Continued on page 70) 
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Pawing in his pack for tackle, Bud Hurd gets ready to share the chilly isolation of Three Island Lake with hardy friends. 


Because It’s Trout Time in 
the Rockies 


No obstacle—not even waist-deep snow— 
can stay the fever of trout fishermen 
bent on opening the season at 11,000 feet 


Photographed for TRUE by GEORGE LEAVENS 


a 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 

he lure of being the first to fish a favorite trout lake 

5 es the beginning of a new season seized and stimulated a 

small group of anglers into making a truly rugged fishing 

week end last May. Bud Hurd, Joe Deurloo and three friends 

from Steamboat Springs, in northwest Colorado, decided to 

fight their way to Three Island Lake which nestles just below 
the rim of the Continental Divide at around 11,000 feet. 

“We'll need snowshoes, skis, axes and bucksaws,” said Bud 
Hurd, ‘ticking off items of equipment required for the assault. 

“Not to mention long johns, whisky and ear muffs,” Joe 
Deurloo added. “It might be snowing up there.” 

‘The party rode in Jeeps to the Seed Horse campground and 
here switched to horses. They found the trail blocked repeat- 
edly by blow-downs which had to be chopped or sawed clear. 
And then the river crossings—first the Middle Fork of the 
flooding Elk, then three times across the South Fork. Once 
when Bud Hurd was ferrying an angler across on his sure- 
footed Sox, the horse was nearly swept off its feet. Below them 
the river rushed into a dangerous box canyon. But Sox kept 
her footing and the party soon took to skis. 

Getting through the heavy evergreen cover was the last 
heavy chore; then there was the lake, bordered by snow but 
free of ice. 

“T see a trout rising!” shouted Deurloo, racing to get his 
tackle put together. 

It was a question which was colder—wading in the lake or 
fishing off a snowbank. But who cared! The trout were biting 
and, though most of them were not large by Western standards, 
the small ones were just right for meals and the occasional 
2-pounder was enough of a challenge to make the fishing in- 
teresting. Large trout 
were kept fresh by stor- 
ing them in a_ shady 
snowbank. 

That night around a 
roaring campfire, the 
rigors of the trip in 
faded in the smoke of 
cigars, the tang of neat 
whisky and the aroma of 
fried trout. 

Outside, a chill wind 
sighed in the trees and 
tugged at the tent. Stars 
sparkled big. 

“Somebody _ better 
empty the water buckets 
or they'll freeze over for 
sure,” Bud Hurd re- 
marked. 

Inside the warm tent, 
all were agreed the trip 


While rainbows crisp in the pan, fisher- was worth the chil- 
men talk over rough trek into lake. blains, @ 


A few big rainbows like this were frozen in snow to take back home. 
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areyton delivers the flavor... 


THE TAREYTON RING 
MARKS THE REAL THING! 


ae 


Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! 


ACTIVATED CHARCOAL inner filter 


The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dual Filter gives you a 
unique inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to 
make the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with 
a pure white outer filter—to balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 


Pure white outer filter 


Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 


DUAL PUTER LAV CVC ON oocytes 


Dressed in their Sunday Best, these stalwarts got soaked...and proved that consumers don’t 


TORTURE TEST 
FOR 


Produced by Joe Wolfe Photographed for TRUE by PETE TURNER 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


Punishment test is documented by photos: At right, below, 
TRUE’s volunteers examine actual results of experiment. 
Man, standing in front of car, left, wears Haspel suit of 
50% Creslan, 30% Dacron and 20% rayon, about $45; 
man on his right examines deep olive Style-Mart suit of 
65% Dacron, 35% cotton, $40; standing on car, left, tester 
sports an olive striped Palm Beach Deluxe, 55% Kodel, 
45% rayon, $45; surprised volunteer on right, standing on 
car, looks at his Sagner Northcool of 65% Vycron, 35% 
cotton, $42.95. All shirts are of Kodel and cotton by Man- 


hattan, $5. All ties are Dacron by Van Heusen, $1.50. 


hen manufacturers declare their clothes are 
AG Miistanasvea” TRUE wants to be shown. 

In fact, we recently put these claims to a 
TRUE—if exaggerated—test. Could these garments be 
washed and worn at the same time? 

To find the answer, we asked the operators of the 
Supersonic Automatic Car Wash in Brooklyn, New 
York, to move over while our four volunteers, decked 
out in a representative wardrobe, underwent all the 
dousing and scrubbing usually administered to a car as 
it travels through the washing and drying cycle. 

Both car (a Pontiac Tempest station wagon) and 
volunteers got roughly the same treatment. And they 
got it roughly, to be sure. First a fusillade of steam, 
then a torrential downpour, then a rugged soaping car wasn equipment by Chem Therm, N.V.C. 
with triple the usual amount of detergent. As the or- 
deal continued, we rinsed and power-brushed both the For tocal retail sources write to Merchandise 
men and the machine and then set them in front of an 
enormous air blower to dry. 

To make certain we were giving wash-and-wear the 
ultimate in tough treatment, we extended the wash 
cycle from several minutes to several hours. 

Results? See for yourself in photo at right. Four neat, 
surprised and tired volunteers examine the actual out- 
come. All of the clothing came through in good enough 
shape to wear to a party. And notwithstanding a water- 
logged feeling, these washed-and-worn-out braves will 
arrive at that party in the cleanest car in Brooklyn. 
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LOWDOWN 
N BREAKIN 


New shoes are like bucking broncos- 
smart men know how to tame them 


@ One local philosopher we know has come up with a pipe 
dream that, for him, spells the ultimate in luxury. He wants 
to become wealthy enough to hire somebody to wear his new 
shoes for a few weeks until they’re past the irksome, painful 
break-in period. 

New shoes are not a problem for all—but shoes are a key 
part of every man’s wardrobe. There are rewards for choosing 
the right pair of shoes for the right clothes, the right weather 
and the right activity. And no man is well-dressed unless the 
appearance of his shoes matches up to his outfit. 

Here are some hints for comfort in those first few days when 
you and your new shoes are getting to know each other. 

4 Buy your shoes during the course of an active day. Feet tend 
to be smaller in the morning and it’s wiser to buy footwear 
that will fit during activity than to risk buying a pair that 
fits well early in the day. 

{Don't tempt fate. Though your feet may feel immediately 
comfortable in new shoes, wear them for shorter periods than 
usual, alternating with pairs that are already broken in. 

(If new soles are too slick for comfort, rub with sandpaper. 
q/Train your shoes. If tongue and laces are straight from the 
beginning, they'll lay well without difficulty later on. 

4Start off with a shine for lubrication and protection. 

{No shoehorn? Try the small end of a smooth-fabric tie. Foot 
goes in; tie slips out without effort. @ 


The trend toward the slimmer look 
in men’s shoes is emphasized by the 
models pictured here. All tend to 
reduce foot bulk by limited orna- 
mentation and tapering to a moder- 
ately pointed tip. Above, slip-on has 
lightweight leather with antiqued 
treatment at seams and edges. Left, 
design runs long at flanks to pre- 
serve the slim appearance. Below, 
traditional style gets a special treat- 
ment to make its point. 

Shoes like the ones shown may be 
purchased at stores selling the fol- 
lowing brands: Jarman, Portage, 
Nunn Bush, Mansfield, W. L. Doug- 
las, Bates, Edgerton, Johnsonian, 
Roblee, Winthrop, Fortune, AG by 
American Gentleman, Florsheim, 
Bostonian, L. B. Evans, Crosby 
Square, Freeman, Bob Smart, Gold 
Bond, Walkover and Bondshire. 


SPRUCE GAMECOCK SPORTSHIRT MAKES THE TEAM 


Looking good in there, men! Looking cool and comfortable, too, in your Spruce 2-ply lisie Gamecock 
sportshirts. Now, there’s wash-and-wear that’s really easy care, right down to the embroidered | MAWO 


emblem! Always in top shape, never needs ironing. Always a reliable performer! Men’s: small, SPRIC = 
medium, large, $4.00. Boys’: 4-16, 32.98. (Spruce Crew Socks—Men’s 5¢¢ and $1.00; Boys’ 59¢.) 


~ , . . = " : = : “s = = UNDERWEAR ® SPORTSWEAR ® SOCKS 
Mayo Spruce, Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 5014 Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 


The Toughest Pirate 
Since Captain Kidd 


[Continued from page 28] 


out to face the Giants’ Sal Maglie, who 
had been beating them without breaking 
a sweat, and Manager Alston decided to 
shake up the lineup, 

Alston benched Robinson and put 
Hoak at third base. Late in the game 
Hoak knocked Maglie out with a home 
run, and the Dodgers started winning 
again. Hoak hit erratically, and threw 
so wildly that the Dodgers held their 
breath every time he picked up a ground 
ball, but he stayed in the lineup because 
the club kept winning. He started almost 
every game for some two months until 
one day in September the Dodgers went 
into Milwaukee to clinch the pennant. 
Hoak walked into the clubhouse think- 
ing, “Jesus, here 1 am copping a pennant 
today!” Then he looked at the lineup and 
saw Jackie Robinson’s name at third 
base. 

Alston had made a sentimental gesture 
in Robinson's behalf, but Hoak lit into 
Alston, telling him where to get off. In- 
stead, Hoak got off; over the winter he 
wus traded to the Chicago Cubs. 

At Chicago Hoak took over for Randy 
Jackson, who had gone to the Dodgers 
in the trade. “Hoak replaced a guy who 
was very popular with the fans,” recalls 
Jim) Enright, a Chicago sportswriter. 
“Hoak and Jackson were opposites. Jack- 
son was the type of guy who would say, 
‘Okay, gang, let's go, and think he'd 
delivered a big pep talk. But the fans 
liked him. So Hoak stepped into a tough 
spot and struck out six times in one 
game and it ruined him for the season,” 

That season a_ splitting headache 
dogged Hoak as a result of blockage in 
his nose, which thus far had been broken 
cight times and was in need of surgery. 
Nor did Hoak feel any better when he 
picked up The Sporting News one day 


and saw that Edgar Munzel, a Chicago 
sportswriter, had written that the Cub 
brass considered the trade a flop. Hoak 
told off Munzel, threatened to smack 
him in the teeth, and called him an 
exceedingly unkind name. A few nights 
later, Jim Enright walked up to Hoak 
on a train station platform and _ said, 
“Look, Don. You better apologize to 
Eddie Munzel because believe me, this 
is one war you can’t win.” 

Hoak sought out Munzel and said, 
“I'm sorry about that name I called you.” 
Hoak reflected a moment on his apology, 
then added, “But everything else I said 
still goes.” 

Over the winter the Cubs traded him 
to Cincinnati. 

It was in Cincinnati that Hoak came 
under the management of Birdie Teb- 
betts, and it was Tebbetts who made him 
the star he is today. The day Hoak re- 
ported for spring training with the Reds, 
Tebbetts told him: “I don’t give a damn 
if you hit .333 or .033. You’re my third 
baseman.” 

Hoak played like a demon for Teb- 
betts. In the first six weeks he hit over 
AQO. “He carried that club for half the 
season,” says Ernie Banks, the Chicago 
Cubs shortstop, who has some experience 
with carrying ball clubs. Tebbetts, as 
Hoak himself says, taught him more base- 
ball in one year than he had learned 
in his entire career. At the same time, 
Hoak was waging a personal war with 
his former Dodger teammates. 

Qn the night of July 11 in Ebbets 
Field, Raul Sanchez, a frail Cincinnati 
pitcher, threw a fast ball over Junior 
Gilliam’s head. Gilliam didn’t like it, 
and on the next pitch he bunted a little 
pop-up along the first base line. As 
Sanchez came over to catch it, Gilliam 
piled into him. Both dugouts emptied 
in a flash. In the free-for-all Hoak 
clouted Roy Campanella on the side of 
the head with a right hand, but the next 
thing Hoak knew he was lying on his 
back wondering what had hit him. 

Charley Neal, the Dodgers’ second 
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“Where's that nightcap you promised me, Mr. Briggs?” 
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baseman, had hit him under the left eye 
with one of the crispest punches ever 
thrown in a baseball fight. “Who hit me?” 
said Hoak, getting to his feet. 

When told who had, he made a rush 
for Neal but Gil Hodges, the Dodger 
strong man, seized him with a bear hug. 
The umpires ran Hoak, Sanchez, Neal 
and Gilliam off the field, but later Hoak 
tried to sneak out of the Cincinnati club- 
house to go after Neal only to find two 
cops posted on the door. “You just go 
back in there,”’ said one of the cops, “or 
we'll lock you in,” 


Hoak was so angry he did not even 
notice he had fractured his right hand 
hitting Campanella on the head. When 
the game ended, a  newspaperman 
noticed Hoak’s swollen hand and said, 
“You better get that X-rayed.” 

“The hell with it,’ snapped Hoak. 
He plunged his hand into a soda pop 
cooler, held it in the cold water for a 
minute, then went to his hotel room. 
When he woke up the next day, his hand 
was swollen purple like an egg plant. 
But Hoak was back three days later, hit- 
ting the stitches off the ball, even though 
the swelling was so big that you couldn't 
see the knuckle over his little finger. 

The epilogue to the Brooklyn brawl! 
occurred two weeks later when the 
Dodgers visited Cincinnati. National 
League president Warren Giles, who has 
his ofhce in Cincinnati, called in Hoak, 
Sanchez, Gilliam and Neal and ordered 
them to forget the fight. Replied Hoak, 
“TH never forget it.” It is said that Hoak 
further declared he would deck Neal the 
moment they left Giles’ office. Dugout 
talk has it that Giles stopped him only 
by replying, “If you ever lay a hand 
on him, Hoak, you can consider yourself 
fined $1,000.” 

Hoak hit .293 for Vebbetts that year. 
He smacked 19 home runs and led the 
league in doubles with 39. When he re- 
ported for spring training in 1958, Teb- 
betts said to him: 

“How many swings you gonna take in 
practice?” 

“Ten, I guess,"’ replied Hoak. “Why?” 

“Well, why don't you use five of them 
hitting to the off-field?” 

“What the hell are you talking about?” 
screamed Hoak. “I hit like blazes last 
year as a pull-hitter, I'd have to be crazy 
to fool around with my hitting.” 

“Okay, have it your wé 
Tebbetts. 

One month after the season opened, 
Hoak was hitting .330 but he was not 
hitting the ball hard, not hitting home 
runs as he should have in the Crosley 
Field bandbox. “All of a sudden,” says 
Hoak today, “I woke up one night—in 
the middle of the night—and I knew why 
Birdie had wanted me to practice hitting 
to the off-field. He knew I'd had a good 
year pull-hitting but he knew, too, that 
those pitchers were no dummies and that 
they weren't going to keep pitching me 
the same way.” In the minors Bobby 
Bragan had made Hoak learn to hit to 
the off-field, but mostly Hoak had done 
so only when he had to. Now, unless he 
started poking outside pitches to right- 
field at every opportunity, the pitchers 
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What makes this beer 
so sparkling clear? 


© 1961 Milter Brewing Co. . Milw., Wits 


Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 
ingredients by skilled craftsmen...combined with brilliant \ a Z 
filtering .. . gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that 


shines clear through...a clear, clean taste that dances 


with a happy flavor! Try Miller High Life... clearly. . 


The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 
Brewed Only in Milwaukee . . . Of Course! 


would never give him the inside pitches 
he needed to pull home runs. 

Hoak began practicing but it was too 
late, and he was to hit only .261 that 
season. Worse, he was a walking hospital 
case. 

One June afternoon in San Francisco, 
Mike McCormick threw him a low curve. 
The ball hit the catcher’s shinguard, 
ricocheted, and struck Hoak in the nose. 
He'd already had his nose broken by 
fighters, by ground balls, by thrown balls, 
and by a flying bat; this was the ninth 
time. After the game the Reds traveled 
to St. Louis where Hoak played two 
games with both eyes swollen from the 
fracture. Finally the Reds put him on an 
overnight train for Cincinnati, where a 
specialist cleaned up the shattered bone. 
Hoak went straight from the specialist's 
office to the airport and played that night 
in St. Louis. He had not missed a single 
game. 

June and July went by, and one night 
in August Hoak moved off to his left. to 
field a bouncer hit by Pittsburgh’s Bill 
Mazeroski. Shortstop Roy McMillan got 
to the ball first and as he pivoted to 
throw, his right knee struck Hoak in 
the ribs. Four of them cracked, and the 
cartilage around them was so damaged 
that Hoak could scarcely breathe. In the 
hospital the doctors dressed him in a rib 
belt and sat him in a chair to sleep be- 
cause he could not lie down. In the 
middle of the night Hoak found himself 
lying on the floor with blood creeping 
out of his mouth. He could not reach for 
the buzzer for a nurse; in the morning a 


fellow patient walked by his room and 
saw him lying there. 

Three days later the doctors said they'd 
let him go home, but Hoak took a cab 
to the ball park because the Reds had 
a twi-night doubleheader with the Braves. 
Hoak dressed, walked into the dugout, 
and took his bat from the rack. “What 
the hell are you doing here?’ demanded 
Tebbetts. 

“I can swing,” Hoak said. 

“The hell you can,” replied Tebbetts. 

Through inning after inning that 
night, Milwaukee "pitcher Juan Pizarro 
blazed fast balls past the Cincinnati 
hitters. By the eighth inning the Reds 
still had not scored a run. Tebbetts 
turned to Hoak and said, “Can you really 
swing? 

“Damn right! [ told you I could!” 

“Okay,” said Tebbetts. “Get a bat.” 

Pizarro struck out Hoak on _ three 
pitches. But Hoak would not admit he 
was crippled. Tebbetts resigned his job 
a week later and was succeeded by Jimmie 
Dykes, whom Hoak promptly pestered 
for a chance to play. Finally, the Reds 
went into Milwaukee and Dykes played 
him five innings. He was awful, and he 
was awful again the next day when Dykes 
played him six innings. “Pack your bags 
and get out of here,” said Dykes. 

Gabe Paul, then Cincinnati’s general 
manager, loved power. He wanted Pitts- 
burgh’ s Frank Thomas so badly that he 
gave the Pirates Hoak, Catcher Smoky 
Burgess, and Pitcher Harvey Haddix— 
three proven pros—for Thomas, a one- 
eyed pitcher named Whammy Douglas, a 


utility infielder named Jim Pendleton, 
and a pinch-hitter named Johnny Powers. 
For the Pirates, the trade was to go down 
as one of the most ridiculous steals base- 
ball has ever seen. Thomas hasn't hit 
well since leaving Pittsburgh. Meanwhile, 
Hoak, Burgess, and Haddix have played 
key roles in making pennant-winners of 
the Pirates. 

Hoak hit .294 his first year with the 
Pirates—1959. Though the Pirates had 
finished fourth, he went to spring train- 
ing in 1960 and listened irritably while 
a sportswriter expressed the general 
opinion that San Francisco could not miss 
winning the pennant. “I'll bet you five 
steak dinners to one that the Giants 
not only do not win the pennant but 
don't finish second,” shot back Hoak. 
“The pennant will be won by us.” 

The Giants were to finish fifth. For 
Don Hoak, the peak of an arduous, oft- 
detoured climb was in sight. He had 
been traded from town to town, been in 
and out of hospitals, ridden buses and 
trains and planes, and pushed away his 
meals during slumps. Now, as the big 
season approached, his wife called off 
their marriage of more than nine years. 
This hurt Hoak deeply because he loved 
his wife. High in the mountains near 
Roulette he had built, for her and their 
two small children, Kimberly and Jef, 
a lodge-type house of flagstone and Cali- 
fornia redwood with wall-to-wall fire- 
places upstairs and down. Deer romped 
on the property and trout fed in a creek 
nearby. But as the 1960 baseball season 
opened, Don Hoak moved alone into a 
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downtown Pittsburgh hotel and went out 
to the ball park each day to take out his 
hurt on enemy pitchers. 

In September, when the Pirates were 
closing in on their first pennant in 33 
years, Lou Boudreau, then managing the 
Cubs, summed up what Hoak had done 
for Pittsburgh. “That guy has made 
every type of play a third baseman can 
make. He jumps up to his left and knocks 
down a drive and fields it on two hops 
and throws to second to start a double 
play. He goes to his right as good as 
Kenny Keltner did, and Keltner was as 
good as any third baseman I've seen in 
my time. 

“Yesterday,” Boudreau went on, “he 
came up with runners on first and second, 
and I went out to Anderson and said, 
‘This is the guy you've got to get the 
double play from, so keep the ball low.’ 
Anderson pitched him perfectly, low and 
outside. But Hoak poked the first pitch 
into rightfield. 

“T tell you,” said Boudreau, rising to 
go out to the field, “I’d rather see any- 
body but Hoak come to the plate in the 
ninth inning with two on. When he’s 
up there he puts himself in the man- 
ager’s place—always thinking. He may 
make a good manager some day.” 


Danny Murtaugh apparently agrees, 
for he scarcely attempts to manage Hoak. 
Early last season Hoak came in off the 
field and said to Murtaugh, “Tell me how 
to play that Ashburn. Tell me how to 
stop that guy, will you?” 

Murtaugh spat tobacco juice on the 
dugout floor and said, “The guy has al- 
most 2,500 major-league hits and you're 
asking me how to play him. You figure 
out how to play him.” 

Hoak did. He played down Ashburn’s 
throat. For the rest of the season, when- 
ever Ashburn came to bat he found Hoak 
standing halfway to home plate, staring 
him in the eye. Ashburn got only one 
hit past Hoak the rest of the season. “He's 
got me bugged,” said Ashburn at the 
end of the season. “I see him standing 
on top of me and I try to ram it past him 
and I get too anxious and go for bad 
pitches. All I’ve got on my mind is him 
playing there.” 

Don Hoak has a conviction about 
major-league ball parks that perhaps tells 
more about him than anything anybody 
has said. “Ballplayers are always look- 
ing at the scoreboard to see what the 
other clubs are doing,” he told me last 
winter over sandwiches in a restaurant 
in Coudersport, a “big town” near 
Roulette. “I wish they didn’t have score- 
boards. You go out 154 games and the 
last day you look in the standings and 
you've finished exactly where you de- 
serve.” 

I was reminded of Hoak’s words the 
next night while having a drink with 
one of Hoak’s hometown pals. “You know 
what I heard?” said the man. 

“T heard that when the Yankees were 
whipping the Pirates in the seventh game 
of the World Series, Don walked the 
length of the dugout and kicked every- 
body in the shins.” 

The Pirates, of course, rallied to win, 
and Don Hoak finished exactly where he 
deserved—at the top.—Myron Cope 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


by Jimmy Breslin 


When Freud Outfoxed Joe Jacobs 


ne afternoon in January of 1920, Joe Jacobs, the fight manager, came 
bouncing into New York’s East Side Gym clutching a contract which 
called for his tiger, Benny Valgar, to fight the great Johnny Kilbane, feather- 
weight champion, a month later in a non-title match at Newark. “I finally 
got Kilbane for you!” he announced happily, expecting his fighter to do nip-ups. 

Jacobs felt as if he had just held up a finance company. He figured Valgar’s 
youth would take care of the aging champion, and his reputation would be 
made. But even if he lost, there would still be a good payday. 

Valgar, however, viewed this somewhat differently, Kilbane, he knew, could 
hit like a Mack truck with either hand, and he might be lucky if he cleared 
enough to pay medical expenses. He continued to think strongly about this 
and related items, such as taking dinner through a straw, and during training 
one day it finally hit him. 

“My stomach,” he told Jacobs, clutching his nether regions. “I got a pain. 
It’s very bad. We got to call off the fight.” 

Valgar wasn’t faking; he felt miserable. Today they call it psychosomatic, 
but this was 40 years ago and all Valgar knew was that he had a bellyache. 
Jacobs tried desperately to talk him out of it and got nowhere. But the match 
was too important to miss; it was clearly a situation which called for chicanery. 

The next afternoon Jacobs arrived at Valgar’s apartment with a gray-haired 
man who wore a goatee and stethoscope, introduced himself as a great German 
stomach specialist and smelled as if he had been drinking linoleum wax. 

The specialist examined Valgar at length, then proclaimed, “Iss nothing. 
I prescribe a purgative. You be fine.” 

The prescription kept Benny in the bathroom for two days. After which 
he was so worried about being given more of the purgative that he forgot 
about his stomach and started to work diligently in the gym. 

Jacobs, however, still was deep in larceny. He now figured that Valgar, be- 
cause of the training break and the bum stomach, couldn't win, so he bet the 
entire purse on Kilbane. 

But Jacobs’ scheme had worked too well. On fight night Valgar’s fears were 
forgotten, and he easily outboxed Kilbane for the newspaper decision. When 
he told Valgar the truth, the fighter exploded. “And so now,” Benny wailed, 
“we got nothing. And it’s all your account!” 

Jacobs, in the great tradition of his trade, was not without an answer: “I 
get you a win over the champion,” he snapped, “and you complain. You're an 
ingrate!” With that he lit a cigar, snarled at his startled fighter, and left. 

Jacobs had come through again. The next day Valgar came around and 
apologized to him, and went on to make a lot of money for them both before 
he retired in 1929. 
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their death oblivious of all but their own 
fury. The longboat on deck, meanwhile, 
floated off and went swirling out of the 
cave. But so insane with rage were the 
men left in it that not a hand touched 
oar to row it clear of the breakers, and 
boat, men, women and children were 
flung like bits of rubbish against the cliff. 

OF all those spilled out into the foam, 
only William Sanguilly, David Ashworth 
and Aaron Hayman lived to climb into 
the quarterboat manned by Scott, Brown 
and Drew. Vhe Jewells, McLellan, Fer- 
guson, Andrew Morrison and miners 
‘Teer, Caughey, Nicholas Allen and Peter 
McNevin waited nearby in the other. 
All the rest of the original 83 were dead. 
And there were to be times in the months 
ahead when the surviving 15 envied 
them. 

For 60 hours the two boats tossed up 
and down, pelted by sleet, torn by gales, 
swamped by enormous waves that washed 
away their meager lifeboat rations. While 
some of the men rowed others bailed, and 
at last, 20 miles down the coast, they 
found a stretch of beach and dragged 
themselves ashore to take stock. 

Starvation and freezing, it was plain, 
threatened the group. Though the island 
seemed mercifully rich in animal life— 
Jim Teer actually caught an albatross 
by the leg—no one could quite face eat- 
ing it raw. And the wind cut through 
their dripping garments like paper. Fire 
was the first desperate necessity. But 
there were only six matches among them. 

Chief Petty Officer Brown, a small 
slope-shouldered man, assumed com- 
mand, After directing the building of a 
pile of leaves and twigs, he said to the 
ring of anxious watchers, “Now!” and 
struck the first match. With a spurt it 
ignited and straightway went out. There 
was a mutter of disappointment. 

He struck another, This smoldered its 
full length and then faded out. 

“Tdiot,” snarled Will Ferguson, “Why 
didn’t you put it to the tinder anyway? 
It might have caught.” 

“If you're so damn smart, why don’t 
you try?” snapped Brown, and Ferguson 
laughed, “Any fool knows how to light 
a match.” But this one—soaked with sea- 
water—fell into pulp in his hand. 

Now the group was murmuring anx- 
iously. Caughey volunteered, but his 
match also disintegrated and he shoved 
the remaining two into ‘Teer’s hand. 
“Who will try now?” Teer asked, and 
McLellan held out a shaking hand. He 
too failed. 

Now, with one match left, panic began 
to seize them. Teer suggested rubbing 
two sticks together, but there were none 
dry enough, and for five hours they hesi- 
tated in argument and recrimination. At 
last Teer snapped: “For God's sike, let’s 
quit blaming each other and get on with 
it. Somebody's got to strike that match,” 
‘Then a glimmer of humor softened his 
lean face. “Mrs. Jewell, you being a 
woman, we won't kill you, Will you try?” 
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With firm concentration Mary Jewell 
laid the match-head against the rock 
surface, closed her eyes a moment as if 
in prayer, and drew it downward. There 
was a sulphurous puff of white smoke, 
the damp wood smoldered its full length 
and then, at the last moment, exploded 
into flame. She dropped the match onto 
the tinder, And as the little pile broke 
into healthy fire there was an almost hys- 
terical laugh. Now they could dry their 
clothes, now they could get warm, cook 
some food, and at last lie down and 
sleep around a comforting blaze. 


When Teer opened his eyes at dawn 
he found he was not the first awake, for 
Scott was lying propped on one elbow, 
his eyes fixed on the sleeping Mary Jewell 
with a look of deep speculation. It was 
common knowledge that thousands of 
English prisoners—murderers, political 
prisoners, poachers, prostitutes—had 
been deported to Australia to serve out 
their terms as laborers, after which they 
were free to settle or return home, and 
by the end of the first day's sail Scott, 
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firm in his identification of the girl at 
the Yellow Dog, had formed his own 
theory concerning the Jewells. 

Dismissing the frail husband as no 
obstacle to his plans, he had openly re- 
joiced that the tedious yoyage ahead was 
thus providentially provided with an at- 
tractive diversion. No chilliness on the 
girl’s part had daunted his optimism, and 
now, as Teer caught his look on the first 
morning ashore, he frowned like a sailor 
scenting bad weather. Sitting up briskly, 
he shouted, “Come on, Scott, we've got 
to find some shelter. Let's start explor- 
ing.” 

And before nightfall they did indeed 
discover a rotting shack left by whalers 
many years ago, to which they moved, 
each carrying a flaming branch like a 
procession of fire worshipers. But no 
sooner did the group reassemble under 
its roof than the arguments and old an- 
tagonisms crupted again. Chief Petty 
Oflicer Brown began allotting sleeping 
space with a high hand; Able Seaman 
Ferguson, who could never forget that 
he had once been a petty officer himself, 
referred caustically to Brown's failure 
with the matches. McNevin rose to 
Brown's defense, Hayman rose to Fer- 
guson’s, and soon curses were flying, fol- 
lowed closely by fists, Teer, in a burst of 
impatience, swung first on Brown and 
then McNevin, dropping them both 
neatly. 


“Good chap,” nodded McLellan to 
Teer, and turned to the rest. “Come on, 
let’s get some law and order here. We 
need a governing body with a leader 
everybody will obey.” He himself was 
nominated but declined on account of 
his 60-odd years. Several members of the 
crew were next named but each had ene- 
mies, so finally McLellan said, “Why not 
pick a passenger?” 

Thus it came about that the group 
elected the 35-year-old Teer, and in so 
doing saved their own lives, For with- 
out this remarkable man’s courage, ini- 
tiative, towering spirit and matchless 
patience, no one would have survived. 
Time after time, supported only by the 
wise and gentle McLellan, he was to help 
them—and at last actually force them— 
to go on living. 

Under him Brown was made second 
in command, heading a group responsi- 
ble for food supplies; Sanguilly’s group 
had charge of shelter, while Caughey’s 
looked to the cooking fires and the bon- 
fire built ready to hail any passing ship. 
The Jewells begged to be left alone to 
take sole charge of cooking and clothes- 
making; and Scott was sent out to ex- 
plore for food, water, and a camp site. 

The island, deep in midwinter snow, 
turned out to be 24 miles long; the 
width varied from 3 to 16 miles, and it 
was covered with dense forest. Wild life 
was plentiful—goats, pigs and rabbits 
as well as enormous flocks of birds—and 
so was [resh water, but after a few days 
the excruciating stomach cramps of dys- 
entery told them the streams were un- 
drinkable. So Teer ordered holes dug for 
collecting snow or rain and an eyaporat- 
ing system for obtaining salt from sea 
water; and, when the camp was built, 
a circle of no less than ten separate huts, 
three-sided and open on the fourth to 
the fire, for the clash of personalities was 
plainly one of the company’s chief haz- 
ards. 

On the cighth day young Scott reported 
breathlessly that in a large natural harbor 
at the southern end of the island he had 
found a wrecked schooner with the name 
Grafton still visible on her stern. Now, 
perhaps, there would be furniture, cook- 
ing utensils, blankets. But the Grafton’s 
crew had removed all her fittings, pre- 
sumably to furnish a cabin somewhere, 
though no search along the shore re- 
vealed any signs of life. 

“Grafton ... Grafton,” muttered Fer- 
guson that night as they sat eating 
roasted goat’s meat. “Seems to me I've 
read something about a ship by that 
name, 

McLellan snapped his fingers. “You're 
right! She was wrecked somewhere here. 
Her captain was a fellow named... .” 

“Musgrave!” shouted Brown, “Captain 
Musgrave! He saved the crew by taking 
the boat and rowing northeast to New 
Zealand.” 

“More like north,” said McLellan. 

“Northeast,” said Brown, and Fergu- 
son agreed. 

“I’m sure it was nearer north,” the el- 
derly Scotsman murmured, “but I sup- 
pose it's not important.” 

“It could be damn important,” Teer 
said. “If we decided to try for it, it could 
be vital.” 
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Possessing neither chart nor compass, the ill-equipped little boat set off on a pitiful search for help—in the wrong direction. 


For the time being, however, the ques- 
tion seemed purely academic. Just stay- 
ing alive was the main concern. Though 
there was enough meat to stave off hun- 
ger, their only covering against the icy 
weather was the garments they had been 
wearing the night of the shipwreck, and 
the rabbits’ and goats’ skins the Jewells 
had laced together were hardly match 
for the winds of midwinter. For several 
months most of their time was spent hud- 
dled around the fire; talking, speculating 
—and quarreling. 

This was the feature of the life that 
worried Teer most. Clashes were becom- 
ing more and more frequent. “I guess we 
ought to have two camps,” he decided 
as September’s spring weather permitted 
them more time in the open, “one at the 
south end of the island too, so’s to catch 
any ship passing that way.” And, search- 
ing for a site, they finally came upon the 
cabin built by the Grafton’s crew, which 
had a firm sealskin door, sturdy hand- 
made furniture and the ship’s missing fit- 
tings. So now they had a second lookout 
on a point of land, and a 24-hour watch 
was started, 

Nevertheless, month after month Teer 
saw morale sinking. The men made fewer 
efforts to keep clean, some accused others 
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of stealing, many fought over food, job 
assignments and privileges. And though 
Teer did his best to keep Scott and the 
Jewells in opposite camps, the youth’s 
pressure on the girl became ever more 
insistent—the meaningful private grin, 
the finger run down the arm, the ever- 
repeated, never-accepted invitation to 
walk or share a task. 

Move as she might among the men 
like a silent still wraith, with her hus- 
band eyer nearby, the others were lis- 
tening more attentively to Scott’s angry 
refrain: “She’s just a tart, why should 
we let her get away with acting so inno- 
cent?” And finally, to that diminishing 
number who still defended her, Scott 
said one day, “You don’t believe she’s a 
Yellow Dog girl, you think we ought to 
keep hands off. Well, I'll show you. To- 
night at supper I'll tell a dirty joke. 
It'll be something so bad a nice girl 
wouldn't even understand it. But you 
watch. She'll blush.” 

And that night, in the presence of Mc- 
Nevin, Caughey, Drew and Allen, he 
dropped his bombshell. Instantly every 
eye shot to Mary’s face. Thin and white 
as usual, for an instant it remained empty 
of expression. And then, before she could 
react, her infuriated young husband 


leaped to his feet and flung himself at 
Scott. 

Attracted by the shouts, Teer arrived 
quickly and broke up the uneven con- 
test, threatening to banish both men to 
separate islands. But afterwards he said 
to McLellan, “Things are getting bad. 
Maybe we ought not to wait for a ship. 
Maybe one of our boats could reach New 
Zealand.” But when McLellan demurred, 
“Without a compass? Or even knowing 
which way New Zealand lies?” Teer set 
himself to devise less drastic diversions. 

The Grafton’s furnishings having in- 
cluded a bread box, he now gave Scott 
the job of cutting up the tin lining into 
52 rectangles to serve as playing cards. 
Bits of plank yielded dominoes and 
checkers, and the inflated gullet of a seal, 
a football. And for a whole week the 
shouts and scuffles and laughter of 
wholesome competition lightened the 
atmosphere. As soon as the novelty had 
worn off, however, the old antagonism 
broke out again in biting, kicking, roll- 
ing, vicious brawls. And Scott returned to 
his obsession. 

A few days before Christmas, when 
the group had been on the island seven 
months, he made a leering side remark 
to Mary which Teer overheard. There 
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“You think ’'m abominable? You should see my wife.” 


was a sharp reprimand from the older 
man, a sneering rejoiner from Scott, a 
warning from ‘Teer, and-a sudden swing 
to the jaw from Scott. Taken with his 
defenses down, Teer dropped in a heap. 

Young Jewell again rushed in for a 
brave but futile attack and the two 
young men went down together. Mean- 
while McLellan, who had hurried to the 
scene, was slapping his friend back to 
consciousness, and now Teer draggél 
himself to his feet and made for the 
fighters. Jewell was tiring rapidly and, 
kicking him aside, Scott turned to the 
older man; faster on his feet and wild 
with his private rage, he nearly finished 
him off with a series of unmerciful blows, 
but then Teer, suddenly pulling himself 
together, laid a powerful right to the 
other’s jaw that nearly tore his head off. 
There was abrupt quiet and Teer stum- 
bled away. 

“This can’t go on,” he said later to 
McLellan. “The next time Scott might 
use more than his fists.” 

“You think some of us should try and 
find help?” 

Teer nodded grimly. “We've got to do 
something.” If he was worried about how 
this decision would affect the group, he 
worried needlessly. Everyone sighed with 
relief; any action, they all felt, was better 
than this slow but steady decay. 

Without a word of discussion, all 
knew Scott had to go, and McNevin, 
Brown and Morrison likewise volun- 
teered. The 22-foot boat, with a jib and 
mainsail, was given a canvas covering 
over the working area to keep out spray, 
and seals’ gullets filled with 35 gallons 
of fresh water were fitted under the seats. 
Two live goats and three cooked seals, 
as well as 35 dozen boiled birds’ eggs, 
Were stowed on board. And on January 
22, at dawn of a bright blue day, the four 
climbed in and set their sails. Possessing 
neither chart nor compass, they would be 
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steering by sun and stars alone, and all 
they knew was that New Zealand lay 200 
miles away in a northerly direction. 

“Tt was a bit east of north the Grafion’s 
men went,” McLellan had contended 
stubbornly, but those undertaking the 
voyage had voted for northeast, and he 
could only shake his head. So now as they 
waved and shouted back across the 
widening waters, “We'll send a ship for 
you the moment we land,” the little boat, 
its sails set jauntily, faded into a speck 
on the horizon. 

“IT still think they were wrong,” Mc- 
Lellan sighed. “They’ ll never hit land 
going that w: ly—especially with these west 
winds.” And they never did. The little 
boat was never heard from again. But 
McLellan did not live to learn how right 
he had been. 

During the rest of January hopes were 
high. February saw tension grow and 
grow, and then when March came in and 
no rescue ship with it, tension melted 
away and the lassitude of despair took 
over again. 

Now Teer stood all but alone against 
this deadly lethargy, supported only by 
the aging McLellan. He carved minia- 
ture ships from wood and set them adrift 
with the message: “SHIP GENERAL 
GRANT WRECKED AUCKLAND IS- 
LAND, 14 MAY, 1866. ELEVEN SUR- 
VIVORS. WANT RELIEF.” Inflated 
seal bladders carried similar messages 
out to sea, as did live albatrosses, which 
‘Teer caught and released with notes tied 
around their necks. He even tried to talk 
the men into helping him salvage the 
General Grant’s treasure. 

But mental or physical exertion was 
long beyond them now. For, with the 
onset of a second winter, scurvy had set 
in. Ankle and knee joints became soft 
masses of ooze, teeth twisted and fell out, 
and every inch of bluish flesh ached like 
a bruise. They tried to ease the pain by 


holding hot coals encased in  sealskin 
blankets against their joints, and Teer, 
himself grotesquely swollen and dis- 
torted, wheedled and bullied them into 
daily exercise. But such was the pain of 
every movement that even the least effort 
was short-lived. 

And then on September 23, Teer stood 
completely alone. For on that day his 
friend McLellan died of scurvy, blood 
poisoning and exhaustion. After that, 
frantic for action, Teer tried to whip up 
interest in another try for New Zealand, 
but his shaking companions wailed, “IE 
you take the boat and are lost, then we 
have nothing left. Don’t leave us. At 
least let us all die together.” So that 
failed too. 

This talk of death had become a com- 
mon thing. Daily and hourly they talked 
of it, and most of them believed it in- 
evitable. Still, from habit or animal 
instinct, they kept the lookout point 
manned and maintained the bonfire. 
Even though they hardly acknowledged 
it to themselves, some small part of each 
still hoped for a ship. 

Then, on November 19, hope really 
died. For on that day a ship did come by. 
Ferguson, on watch, came screaming, “A 
sail, a sail!” and a signal bonfire was 
built on lookout hill, but a high wind 
swept the smoke away and though they 
set half the island ablaze the ship moved 
on out of sight. Now men dropped to 
their knees and beat their fists on the 
eround, others lay sobbing weakly, a few 
stared with blank eyes into space, and 
Joe and Mary Jewell sat mumbling of 
suicide. Looking about, Teer saw every- 
where the face of death unmasked. Then 
he glanced up at the deserted lookout 
point. 

“Sanguilly,” he said to a sobbing figure 
huddled on the ground, “‘it’s your watch. 
Get on up there.” 

Sanguilly stared emptily, unmoving. 

Teer studied him with a long troubled 
look. Then he studied the others, human 
beings with spirits no longer human, Re- 
turning to Sanguilly, he ordered: “Stand 
up!” 

Sanguilly mechanically pulled himself 
to his feet. 

Teer hauled back his right arm and, 
open-palmed, slapped the other’s face 
with a force that knocked him flat. The 
man lay staring in blank incredulity. 


“Now get up,” said Teer. Sanguilly 
obeyed. “Get up there on watch,” Teer 
ordered. Without a word, Sanguilly 


staggered up the hill. 

‘Teer looked around at the faces, alive 
again, if only with astonishment. “Any- 
body else who quits,” he said, “gets the 
same.” 

And so the watch was kept and the 
bonfire replenished. 


Just upon four bells in the afternoon 
of November 20, Capt. Patty Gilroy was 
enjoying the spring sunshine on the deck 
of the Amherst, a vessel recently set out 
from Invercarghill, New Zealand, on a 
sealing cruise. The ship was racing be- 
fore a spanking easterly breeze, and his 
eyes roamed contentedly over the undu- 
lating blue that stretched from horizon 
to horizon. Then, a few hundred feet to 
port, a tiny odd-shaped spot caught his 
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eye. Too dark in color for a seagull, too 
fixed for a porpoise, it rose and fell 
steadily on the surface of the sea. 

Though inyestigation would require 
changing his course, curiosity at last got 
the better of Captain Gilroy. “Lower a 
boat and see what that thing is,” he 
ordered. And a short time later they 
brought him a curious object, a narrow 
chunk of wood supporting a triangle of 
tin vaguely like a sail and carrying a 
crudely carved message. 

“. 2. General Grant... eleven sur- 
vivors. . .!”” The captain read the words 
incredulously, for everyone in New Zea- 
land knew of the General Grant’s disap- 
pearance with all on board. “But that was 
a year and a half ago. They must all be 
dead by now.” 

The Amherst had rushed past the 
Aucklands on a stiff breeze the day be- 
fore and no one had noticed any signs of 
life then, but the code of the sea is strict, 
and Captain Gilroy came about. The 
wind was gentler now, and they were 
some time in sighting land. But by next 
morning, the 2Ist, the Amherst was ap- 
proaching the barren northern coast. 

Suddenly the lookout gave a great 
shout, “Smoke! Looks like a beacon fire!” 
And through the glasses Captain Gilroy 
caught the movement of men, one feed- 
ing the fire on the highest point of land, 
one waving a whitish cloth, and six or 
eight others rushing about frantically 
waving their arms. Shortly a tall lean man 
was seen rowing out to meet the ship. He 
vas clothed in animal skins crudely laced 
together, his flesh was bluish under the 
cracked brown skin, his limbs were 
swollen and crippled. 

“Hello,” he said, as the Amherst’s 
boat came alongside his. “My name's 
Teer. Glad to see you.” 

Great was the stir throughout the 
world when the ten survivors returned to 
New Zealand. Given up for dead nearly 
two years before, all were seized on by 
reporters and made to recount their ex- 
periences in every detail—all, that is, ex- 
cept the Jewells, who slipped away and 
disappeared from sight, leaving forever 
unanswered all questions about their 
past. 

The rest soon began speculating on 
the gold they had left behind. And with 
a return of health, some attempted to 
salvage it. Characteristically, Jim Teer 
was the first. But six weeks of bad 
weather foiled all attempts of his paddle- 
wheeler Southland to enter the cave, and 
this remarkable man, who was never de- 
feated by dissension or sickness or des- 
pair, bowed at last to Nature herself. It 
was his last recorded act. With its termi- 
nation he returned to the obscurity from 
which he had sprung and was never 
heard of again. 

Later, Drew made an equally unsuc- 
cessful attempt at salvage, and in 1870 
Ashworth lost his life in a storm outside 
the cave. Through the following years 
there were many other expeditions, And 
the Gold Seeker, which came all the way 
from Scotland as recently as 1956 only to 
run aground north of Australia, was the 
last of a long procession, all of which 
have failed. 

Or have they? 

Ina recently published autobiography, 
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David Low, famous political cartoonist 
of the Manchester Guardian, reveals that 
his grandfather once had a brush with 
the General Grant treasure. 

Shortly after the miraculous return of 
the survivors to New Zealand, Captain 
Low joined a Dunedin salvage syndicate 
organized by one of the men (which one, 
Low doesn’t say) , only to have the guide 
die on the eve of the expedition’s de- 
parture, With all arrangements made, 
however. the ship sailed anyway. 


She returned many months later, long 
overdue and hardly recognizable. Only 
her shell remained, for everything 
wooden had been burned as fuel to en- 
able the expedition to stay away so long. 
No one ever admitted finding anything. 
But soon the neighbors noticed that 
the explorers were breaking out in new 
clothes, fine cigars, expensive liquors and 
imposing carriages. David Low makes no 
assertions or claims, but he admits that 
Grandfather Low certainly had a mag- 


nificent binge somehow, on something. 

Salvaged or not, the treasure lost in 
that weird cave was a very great one, 
though hardly worth the lives that were 
lost for it or the misery the others en- 
dured. But it seems a pity that, if anyone 
ever did find it, it was not Jim Teer, for 
that extraordinary man’s courage and 
spirit seem to deserve something greater 
than the small posthumous fame that 
seems his only reward. 

—William H. Deasey & N. B. Stirling 


The Silent Sound That Kills 
and Cures 


[Continued from page 43] 


You, and other consumers, will soon 
become acquainted with a few of the re- 
markable appliances and devices that 
will use the same scientific principles as 
the noiseless “zap gun” described above. 
You may be cutting metal with toothless 
power saws, mowing the lawn with a 
bladeless mower, punching holes in the 
hardest wood with a bitless hand drill. 
You may one day even shave—instantly, 
cflortlessly, perfectly—without ever havy- 
ing a metallic cutting edge touch your 
beard. 

Though some of the uses are already 
astounding, the scientific principles in- 
volved are basically quite simple. Ultra- 
sound, which is called “silent’’ because it 
operates at frequencies above the range 
of man’s hearing, is similar to any other 
kind of sound, It is a series of waves, 
radiating (like the ripples from a stone 
tossed into a pond) outward from what- 
ever device is used to generate the sound 
in the first place. 

One of the simplest, and oldest, ultra- 
sonic devices is the dog whistle, which 
was invented some 75 years ago. You 
blow into it, and the sound waves that 
vibrate from the other end are of such 
a high frequency that, while a dog’s ears 
can pick it up, a human’s cannot. 

‘There are four basic ways in which ul- 
trasound can be produced, the method 
being determined by the application and 
effect desired: 

1) The oldest method is by use of 
quartz crystals, similar to the ones used 
in, say, the old “crystal set” radio re- 
ceiver. Electricity is used to set up a 
mechanical vibration in the crystal at a 
high frequency, and this in turn sends 
off the sound waves. 

2) A later development was the “trans- 
ducer” method, in which ceramics were 
substituted for the crystals. The advan- 
tages here were that the ceramics were 
cheaper and, more importantly, they 
could be molded in such a way that, when 
electrically vibrated at high frequency, 
the ultrasonic waves would be directional. 
That is, they could be beamed in any 
direction desired. 

3) A completely diflerent way of pro- 
ducing ultrasound is the “siren” method. 
The device would be a cylinder of vary- 
ing size, much like an air-raid or police 
siren, At one end is an clectrically oper- 
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ated fan which projects a stream of air 
through the cylinder. There are two 
rotating steel discs, one with serrated 
edges or teeth, the other with a row of 
tiny holes along the perimeter. As the air 
rushes through under high pressure, it is 
“chopped” by the two discs, as the holes 
alternately open and close, The force of 
the air controls the intensity of the sound; 
while the speed of the counter-rotating 
discs determines whether the sound will 
be audible (in this case, an actual warn- 
ing sircn) or of such high frequency that 
it is ultrasonic. 

4) The last method is known as “mag- 
netostriction” (defined scientifically as 
“a change in the dimensions of a body 
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when magnetized”). A nickel rod is sur- 
rounded at the base by a coil carrying an 
alternating current of electricity. The 
magnetism induced in the rod serves to 
expand and contract it a microscopic 
amount at whatever frequency-per-second 
is desired in the sound waves being set 
up. 

One of the greatest achievements in 
ultrasonics in the past five years or so has 
been in developing directional control 
to an infinite degree. Consider, for ex- 
ample, that cold November day two years 
ago when two seriously afflicted patients 
were wheeled into the operating room at 
University Hospital in lowa City. Both 
were suffering from advanced stages of 
Parkinsonism, a nerve disorder that stim- 
ulates uncontrollable tremors of the body, 
makes walking extremely difficult and 
causes the arm and hand to move so jerk- 
ily that even the simplest coordination is 
completely impossible. 

Both patients were given local anaes- 
thetics, and a small section of the skull 
was cut away. When all was in readiness, 
a device known as a quartz crystal, ultra- 
sound irradiator was positioned carefully 


in place over the exposed part of the 
brain. A doctor, Neurosurgeon Russell 
Meyers, pressed a button, and for a pe- 
riod of only two seconds, ultrasound 
waves ata frequency of 980,000 cycles per 
second shot from four nozzle-like points 
at the head of the device. The patient, 
fully conscious, felt nothing. The waves 
caused no injury to the brain tissues 
through which they passed. But, where 
the four came into sharp focus, deep in- 
side the brain, they completely destroyed 
a tiny loop of nerve tissue hardly larger 
than a pinhead. 

No one yet knows exactly how ultra- 
sound acts, but part of the answer lies in 
the generation of heat. About 10 years 
ago, Dr. Isadore Rudnick, of the Univer- 
sity of California, demonstrated this char- 
acteristic when he boiled a cup of coffee 
with ultrasound in seven minutes; lit to- 
bacco in a pipe in one minute; and killed 
white mice within a matter of seconds. 

What happened to the white mice, and 
the unfortunate white rat mentioned 
earlier, was that the ultrasound waves 
were absorbed so rapidly by the animals’ 
fur that sound energy was converted to 
heat. The victims, instantly heated to 
about 180 degrees all over their bodies, 
literally died of an intense fever. How- 
ever, a shaved animal (and hence, the 
human hand holding the ball of cotton) 
would [eel only a slight prickly sensation. 

The tissue that was destroyed in the 
Iowa brain operation was a portion of the 
ansa lenticularis, controlling movements 
on the right side of the body. Even before 
the local anaesthetic had completely worn 
off, the patients both noticed an astound- 
ing improvement. They were able to 
move their hands and arms, on the right 
side only, without the involuntary bend- 
ings and tremors that had plagued them 
for more than five years. 

Ultrasound has also been used success- 
fully in treating arthritis, bursitis and 
gout. Characteristic cases are those of two 
pioneers in ultrasonic medicine, Dr. Wil- 
liam Bierman of New York and Dr. John 
Aldes of Los Angeles. About four years 
ago, Dr. Aldes demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of high frequency sound in orth- 
opedic medicine when he used it to treat 
“pitcher's elbow,” a painful ailment com- 
mon not only to ball players but to many 
athletes who use their arms continuously 
in sports. And Dr. Bierman has relieved 
many stubborn cases of neuritis with a 
device that is no larger than an ordi- 
nary flashlight. Oil is rubbed on the af- 
flicted area, to provide better contact for 
the ultrasonic waves, and the head of the 
therapeutic device is rubbed back and 
forth over the skin. 
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In this case, the ultrasonic waves are 
not focused on any one point but simply 
radiated into the flesh, where they mas- 
sage the tissues with vibration. A small 
amount of heat is generated, though the 
patient does not feel any sensation of 
warmth, Instead, he experiences only the 
slightest vibration—because this type of 
therapeutic instrument usually operates 
at extremely high frequencies, around 
500,000 to 750,000 cycles per second. As 
few as three or four treatments may re- 
lieve a stubborn case of arthritis that has 
existed for years. 

A doctor in New Zealand, Dr. Francis 
Edmundson, recently used ultrasound to 
treat 400 sinus patients, and had good 
results in 80 percent of the cases. Dr. 
Herbert Kent, of Philad Iphia, was one 
of the first to use it for skin ailments, 
in removing painful warts from the soles 
of his patients’ feet. And it has been use- 
ful in softening old scar tissue that 
hindered muscular action, or in treat- 
ing painful extremities of amputated 
arms and legs. 

‘The future for ultrasound in medicine 
promises to be exciting. There have been 
experiments in cancer treatment, and it 
has been found to have some effect in 
partially destroying bone and skin cancer 
in animals. Also, it has been used in the 
lab to disintegrate painful kidney and 
gall stones in animals, simply by beam- 
ing waves directly at the stones. 

But one potential stands out above all 
others: “mapping” the human body. 
Ultrasound can perform the same func- 


tions as X-ray—more effectively and with- 
out the dangers of radiation or burns. 

This year a team of Japanese re- 
searchers demonstrated the process 
graphically when they used a radar-like 
ultrasound device to scan parts of the 
human body. It is well known that sound 
waves travel at different speeds through 
air, water and solids, and that they travel 
at different speeds through different 
kinds of solids. Putting this principle to 
work, scientists can chart the speed of 
ultrasound going through portions of the 
body and determine whether it is passing 
through bone or flesh, and for what 
clistances. 

The Japanese researchers were able 
thus to detect various organs on the 
screen, and even distinguish gall stones, 
tumors and unidentified lumps in several 
patients. Several of the latter turned out 
to be cancerous, but it must be pointed 
out that ultrasound has not yet been 
developed to a point where it can actually 
tell whether or not an abnormal lump is 
malignant. 

Theodor F. Hueter, a German-born 
scientist who has been studying ultra- 
sonics for 20 years and is now one of the 
top U. S. experts on sonic underwater 
detection devices, says: “Ultrasound has 
tremendous possibilities for the study of 
human brains. By the same techniques 
used in sonar for charting the ocean 
bottom, it can probe and locate cracks in 
the brain, examine inner parts of the eye, 
or outline the position and size of organs 
such as the thyroid and liver.” 


The day may not be far off when you 
can walk into a doctor's office, let him 
scan your entire body with an ultra- 
sound-scope, and within a matter of 
minutes learn if there is anything amiss. 
The doctor will be able to see abnor- 
malities deep within your body just as 
clearly as he could see a rash on your 
face. 

You will be pleased to know that ultra- 
sound is already making possible what 
has long been a joke and a myth: painless 
dentistry. Several years ago one U. S. firm, 
Cavitron, began perfecting an ultrasonic 
dental drill. Here is how it works: ultra- 
sound waves vibrate the tip at approx- 
imately 30,000 cycles per second. But, in- 
stead of operating a metal burr that 
chews its way noisily and hotly into the 
tooth, the tip agitates a grinding paste— 
microscopic particles of aluminum oxide 
in water, which bombard the decayed 
part without heat. 

The dental use of ultrasound is quite 
different from, say, the surgical use in a 
brain operation. In this case the “drill” 
is the nickel rod which is alternately be- 
ing expanded and contracted at very high 
frequency to set up strong sound waves, 
which in turn agitate the grinding paste. 
In the brain operation, the sound waves 
themselves cut out the tissue—like a 
powerlul fire hose being used to cut into 
a bank of earth. In dentistry, however, 
the sound waves are merely the force that 
agitates the cutting vehicle—the way 
strong surf will pound millions of grains 
of sand against a rock and cause gradual 
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erosion of the softer pockets of stone. 

Outside of medical circles, ultrasound 
is already busily at work boring odd- 
shaped holes in assembly-line parts, em- 
bossing glassware, homogenizing incom- 
patible liquids, detecting flaws inside 
metals, pasteurizing milk, aging whisky. 
killing insects, dissolving smoke and 
smog, tenderizing meat, cutting jewels, 
removing barnacles and cleaning delicate 
parts. Ultrasound is such a natural for 
many types of machining that you are 
certain to see it applied within a iew 
years for home power tools and hobby 
equipment. 

For one thing, it slashes expenses 
dramatically. One manufacturer reduced 
the cost of making a complicated dic 
from $250 to only $60 by using ultrasonic 
drilling. Another began turning out for 
$54 a machined part that formerly had 
a price tag of S285. 

For another thing, ultrasonic drilling 
and machining makes possible the most 
delicate type of work. By using an ultra- 
sonic cutter, a manufacturer of quartz 
crystals was able to turn out thin wafers 
of quartz only twelve thousandths of an 
inch thick, and with practically no per- 
centage of breakage. Yet no metal cutter 
ever touched the quartz. As in the case of 
the dental drill, the cutting tips were 
agitated at about 30,000 cycles per second, 
setting up a continuous bombardment 
of microscopic particles, in this case 
boron carbide—a substance almost as 
hard as diamonds. 

With these principles applied in small 
scale to a home workshop machine, you 
could turn out the most delicate and 
artistic handiwork for a wide variety of 
hobbies. The ultrasonic drill, for in- 
stance, has a vibrating head to which 
practically anything small can be at- 
tached. The tip acts as a kind of tuning 
fork, vibrating with such intensity that 
it can actually have a physical effect on 
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materials within range. If you have ever 
seen a demonstration of a tuning fork, 
you know that the sound wayes emitted 
from it are strong enough to shatter a 
thin glass placed several feet away. Or 
you may have heard that a skilled yodeler 
in the Alps can generate enough intensity 
of sound to touch off a snow slide. Ultra- 
sonic vibrations on a drilling or cutting 
tip act in much the same way. If you 
attach an ordinary pen point to an ultra- 
sonic drill, it can be made to pierce a 
chunk of glass half an inch thick. 

One of the most widespread of in- 
dustrial uses has been in the area of 
cleaning materials of many — types: 
jewelry, camera lenses, surgical instru- 
ments, and other products that become 
soiled or greasy in manufacture and have 
minute, hidden areas that must be 
scoured before the item can go to market. 
Physicist Benson Carlin, of the Circo 
Ultrasonic Corporation in New Jersey. 
demonstrates the effectiveness in a 
graphic way. He drops a tarnished penny 
into a tank of ordinary water, turns on 
an ultrasonic vibrator, and within 
seconds the coin looks as though it had 
just been minted. 

This same principle will be used in the 
several makes of ultrasonic dishwashers 
now being readied for the market. The 
machine is filled with water and mild 
detergent. When the current is turned 
on, the electricity is converted by a trans- 
ducer (a device for changing one form 
of energy into another) into ultrasonic 
energy. The sound waves alternately 
compress and decompress the solution 
(the technical term is to produce “‘cavita- 
tion”) at the rate of, say, 35,000 times a 
second, thus forming a swirling sea of 
microscopic vacuum bubbles. The action 
of these bubbles, rapidly forming and 
collapsing, blasts loose the dirt within 
two minutes—even penetrating such tiny 
spaces as the inside of a clogged hypoder- 


mic needle. Though the water looks hot 
and boiling, it is not; you can safely 
plunge your hand into it and feel noth- 
ing but a slight tingling. (The next step 
may well be an ultrasonic bathtub.) 

Along with this dishwasher, we will 
soon see an oven that will cook food 
without ever generating heat; a clothes 
dryer that will squeeze water out of 
cloth as you would out of a sponge; a 
device for dry-cleaning all your clothes 
at once—right in the closet. You would 
simply spray a fog of cleaning fluid into 
the closet, turn on the ultrasonic valet, 
and the silent sound waves would vibrate 
the particles of food, dust and grime 
until they loosened and dropped to the 
floor. 

The latter device makes use of another 
unique ultrasonic principle that has been 
highly effective in reducing smoke and 
soot and may one day even rid cities like 
Los Angeles of the pestilence of smog. 
Back in 1933, when ultrasonics was 
hardly more than a term in the tomes 
of advanced science, Dr. Egon Heide- 
mann was conducting basic experiments 
in a dingy basement lab at the University 
of Cologne, Germany. 

With the help of some students, 
methods were developed to photograph 
ultrasonic waves in various substances. 
Two of these students, Otto Brandt and 
Hans Freund, were beaming ultrasonic 
waves through a smoke-filled chamber 
in order to study the pattern they might 
make in the air. This attempt failed be- 
cause the smoke was precipitated as soon 
as the sound beam was turned on. Thus 
the “failure” turned out to be the un- 
expected discovery that ultrasonic waves 
can precipitate the minutest particles in 
the air—smoke, fog, dust, soot, or any- 
thing else that rendered the atmosphere 
impure. It was the first proof that some 
day ultrasound might rid industrial 
centers of soot-laden air, or perhaps even 
London of its characteristic fog. Today, 
though these early dreams have not yet 
been realized, ultrasound is proying it- 
self in limited ways. It precipitates soot 
before it can billow out of industrial 
smoke stacks, reduces heavy dust in 
manufacturing plants and disperses fog 
over one of the runways of a French 
airport. 

Ultrasonics may, because of these 
characteristics, become an important 
factor in the control of lung cancer and 
serious respiratory diseases. Recent re- 
search has shown that there is a direct 
connection between polluted air and 
cancer. And if ultrasound can  success- 
fully rid metropolitan areas of the tars, 
phenols and other chemicals in the air 
it will help to cut the death rate. 

In ridding the atmosphere — of 
dangerous aerial “garbage,” ultrasound 
utilizes an amazingly simple process. 
What happens in all of these cases is that 
the ultrasonic waves make particles of 
dust or soot or fog collide so violently 
that they stick together, consequently be- 
coming too heavy to remain airborne. 

Oddly enough, ultrasound is also cap- 
able of suspending objects in the air. 
Physicists at the Acoustical Laboratory 
at Penn State demonstrate this with a 
kind of siren-like device and a handful 
of large marbles. The device, which looks 
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like a cylindrical siren about the size 
of a five-gallon bucket, with a grill at the 
open end, is placed with the business 
end aiming toward a curved metal plate 
several feet above it. The marbles are 
placed on the grill through which the 
silent sound waves are emitted, and the 
generator is turned on. There is no heat, 
no rush of wind, no noise, yet the marbles 
rise a foot or so and just hang there— 
caught at the point where the force of the 
waves from below is balanced out by re- 
flected pressure from plate overhead. 

These contradictory characteristics 
make this new science not only exciting 
and dynamic, but often controversial. 
Though the principles sound simple, 
many characteristics of ultrasound can- 
not yet be fully explained, and some 
scientists voice outspoken warnings about 
certain of its proposed uses in medicine. 

Ultrasound, for example, affects people 
differently, often in direct proportion to 
a person’s age or physical condition. 
Strangely enough, women can_ hear 
higher frequencies than men. The aver- 
age male gets tuned out at around 14- 
15,000 cycles per second, while most 
females are still receiving at about 17- 
19,000 cycles. At least one woman is on 
record as being receptive to a frequency 
of 24,000. 

An estimated 98.8 percent of ultra- 
sonic waves are reflected harmlessly by 
the flesh, as in the experiment of the 
unharmed hand holding the cotton ball. 
Yet the intense force—even though un- 
heard—can cause unexpected calamity. 
Several years ago, an engineer was bend- 
ing over a high-frequency generator, 
making adjustments. All at once he was 
struck with a headache as violent as 
though he had been slugged between 
the eyes. He could not stand the pain, 
and his colleagues actually had to re- 
strain him from jumping out of a win- 
dow to put an end to the unbearable 
torture. Fortunately, after the headache 
died away, he suffered no ill effects. 

Though ultrasound will be widely 
used in the near future, you don’t have 
to worry about loose, uncontrolled waves 
bouncing about the atmosphere, giving 
you unexplained brain pains or a myster- 
ious sense of discomfort. It is true that 
ultrasound can, under adverse condi- 
tions, damage body tissues, cause pain or 
clot the blood. But home power tools, 
appliances and other consumer products 
will be adequately shielded in the same 
manner they are now safeguarded for 
electric shock. 

Ultrasound also serves a vital function 
in warfare—a function which actually be- 
gan back in World War I—but more as 
a defensive than an offensive weapon. 
In 1917, a French scientist, Dr. Paul 
Langevin, had started experimenting 
with methods of combating the vicious 
U-boat attacks on Allied shipping. By 
1918, he had developed a method for 
transmitting high-frequency sound waves 
through water and recording the echo as 
they bounced back. The invention came 
too late for World War I, but by the 
second world war the technique had been 
improved so rapidly by American ex- 
perts, that it made a vital contribution 
to the defeat of enemy submarines. 

Ultrasound also had a parallel in the 
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For 17 years the credit for 
starting the rescue of Jack Ken- 
nedy and his men has gone to 
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wild blue yonder, where it was used for 
“delay lines” in radar. This is a vital 
system for storing information like the 
distance, height, speed and number of 
approaching aircraft, in much the way 
a complex business computer does with 
facts and figures that are constantly 
changing. The ultrasonic waves keep 
track of, say, the altitude of the approach- 
ing planes—a factor that may not change 
for a long time—and the distance, a factor 
that will be constantly changing. At any 
given moment the operator can flick a 
switch and the ultrasonic delay line will 
give the plane’s exact location. 

Ultrasound is being perfected today 
in the same areas—but to an extent that 
makes the wartime applications seem 
crude indeed. One of the most important 
phases is in the field of underwater de- 
tection and mapping. With ultrasound, 
we will soon be able to explore the ut- 
most depths of the ocean and chart its 
floor as clearly and accurately as a man 
with surveying instruments can now map 
a field or a hill. And our coastal defense 
network will be able to pinpoint the 
movements and precise positions of every 
one of the hundreds of Russian sub- 
marines that now range off our Atlantic 
and Pacific coastlines. 

While American eyes and ears have 
been diverted to the heavens, to watch 
the dramatic competition between the 
U.S. and the Soviets for leadership in the 
space race, the race for leadership in 
sonic detection has been waged just as 
keenly. 

“Nobody knows just who is ahead,” 
says Hiedemann, “but Russia is making 
an all-out attempt to exceed America in 
sonics detection.” 


One of the best U.S. counter-activities 
was the awarding of a $30 million defense 
contract to Raytheon in the summer of 
1959 for the development of anti-sub- 
marine warfare, which naturally includes 
the perfection of sonic and ultrasonic 
devices. 

Interestingly enough, as an offshoot of 
this research, Raytheon has recently come 
out with a gadget which should be of 
interest to all TRUE sportsmen. This is 
the “Angler,” an authentic sonar device 
for small boats. It can be installed on 
any craft, right down to a kayak. It is 
small enough to hold in your hand, is 
self-powered, and bounces 1,200  ultra- 
sonic signals a minute off the bottom of 
a lake or stream. You can use it, not 
only to determine the depth under your 
keel but to locate schools of fish or 
sunken wrecks. 

And ultrasound will be a vital tool 
for mankind as we leap off into space 
and venture out to the moon and the 
planets beyond. For already it has silently 
begun to serve a vital function in missiles 
and rockets. It was recently discovered 
that those same high-frequency sound 
waves that can set a ball of cotton on 
fire can also drastically improve the 
eficiency of combustion inside the firing 
chambers of space craft. Ultrasound also 
helps to atomize the microscopic particles 
of fuel—either liquid or solid—and make 
them burn evenly and forcefully. 

This ever-increasing multitude of 
functions being discovered for ultra- 
sound is, today, just a springboard to the 
many incredible phenomena you will be 
hearing about tomorrow. For a sound 
that you can’t even hear, it is going a 
long way.—Wilbur Cross 
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as an inventor. During the great Paris 
Exposition of 1844, he exhibited a col- 
lection of his remarkable automata to a 
committee formed to judge the best 
mechanical toys. Robert-Houdin had 
made mechanical figures that could write 
an answer to any question, birds that 
flapped their wings and sang, and dolls 
that would jump out of boxes and dance 
on command. One of the judges re- 
marked bitingly, “It is a great pity, 
Monsieur, that you did not apply the 
talents you have evinced in fancy objects 
to serious labors.” 

Robert-Houdin whirled on the man 
savagely. 

“When I devoted myself to genuine in- 
ventions, I hardly earned enough to live. 
Now I have four workmen making my 
‘toys’ and they are paid six francs a day. 
You can guess what I earn myself.” 

The judge had no answer. The com- 
mittee awarded the magician-mechanic 
the silver medal for mechanical toys. 

Robert-Houdin was embittered be- 
cause he had been working over a new 
mechanical device which would enable 
people to converse by means of electric 
impulses transmitted along a wire; the 
current to vary in intensity as the air 
wayes vary in speech. However, no one 
had been interested in his invention and 
he had been forced to abandon it. The 
plans for this deyice were found among 
his papers after his death. Some 30 years 
later Alexander Graham Bell had the 
same inspiration and called it the tele- 
phone. 

Robert-Houdin was born in the little 
French town of Blois on December 6, 
1805. He was christened Jean Eugéne 
Robert (later when he married he tacked 
his wife’s name of Houdin onto his own) . 
His father was a watchmaker whose main 
ambition in life was to make his son a 
“gentleman” and properly launch him in 
some dignified business or profession. 

But it was hard to mold young Robert 
into any sort of recognized pattern. He 
was small (even as a man Robert was 
only slightly over five feet) , nervous, bril- 
liant and aggressive. Unlike most quick- 
witted, temperamental people, the boy 
was capable of taking endless pains and 
showing infinite patience in any project 
that appealed to him but he positively 
refused to do ordinary routine work. In 
mechanical matters, the boy was_a genius 
but he was never content simply to repair 
a clock. He was always adding special 
alarm mechanisms or installing tiny 
automatic figures which appeared unex- 
pectedly at odd hours and frightened the 
daylights out of the customers. His hobby 
was magic. Once when he was sent to get 
a book on watchmaking, the bookseller 
by mistake gave him a book on magic. 
Robert devoured the book and amused 
himself giving magic shows to his young 
friends. Perhaps he felt that by puzzling 
people with his mechanical innovations 
and astonishing them with his sleight-of- 
hand, he was able to compensate for his 
small size. 

Robert's father wasn’t impressed by 
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either the boy’s mechanical novelties or 
his legerdemain. He sent Robert away to 
school where the masters and older boys 
would beat some sense into him. Robert 
promptly made himself the center of at- 
traction by building a weird hydraulic 
pump made of hollow straws and oper- 
ated by a mouse on a treadmill. As the 
mouse wasn’t strong enough to hoist 
much water, Robert tried substituting a 
rat. When the rat wasn’t running the 
pump, Robert kept the animal tied up in 
the leg of his best Sunday trousers. One 
day the rat ate his way out, ruined the 
trousers, and caused so much commotion 
that Robert was nearly expelled. 


At the age of 16, Robert left the school 
to the intense relief of all concerned, and 
his father put him in a lawyer's office 
where he was supposed to study law as 
well as do odd jobs about the place. In 
addition to cleaning out the office, sharp- 
ening the quill pens, and so on, one of 
the boy's duties was to feed and water a 
large cage full of canaries which were 
the. special pets of the senior member of 
the firm who was away on vacation. 
Robert considered such menial duties 
below him and amused himself working 
out an elaborate mechanical system 
which enabled the canaries to feed and 
water themselves whenever they pulled 
certain strings, jumped on certain 
perches, or sat on certain nests. When 
the senior member got back from his trip, 
he found the entire stall standing around 
watching the canaries circus. Robert was 
promptly fired. 

His desperate father apprenticed him 
to a watchmaker in Tours. The watch- 
maker would not let Robert introduce 
any of the mechanical improvements he 
had invented into the manufacture of 
watches and clocks and the young man 
soon became convinced that there was no 
future for him in a provincial watch- 
maker's establishment. The man’s wife 
short-changed the youngster on his piti- 
fully small wages and the food given him 
was so bad that Robert came down with 
ptomaine poisoning. This, as it turned 
out, marked a significant turning spot in 
Robert's career. He thought that he was 
dying and wanted to die at home. He 
managed to get on board the coach 
bound for Blois but on the way was taken 
with such severe cramps that he could not 
stand the jolting of the coach and throw- 
ing open the door, fell out on the road. 
He lay there unconscious. There was no 
one else in the coach and the driver went 
on without noticing his absence. 

Robert was picked up by a traveling 
mountebank named Torrini who wan- 
dered from town to town giving shows 
from the back of his cart. When the 
young man found that his savior was a 
professional magician, he proudly dem- 
onstrated some of the card flourishes he 
had learned from the book on magic . . 
springing the cards from hand to hand, 
producing fans of cards from the air, and 
one-handed cuts. Robert had taught him- 
self to be extremely skillful at this sort of 
“card juggling” and put on a dramatic 
performance. After he had finished, 
‘Torrini said gently: 

“My boy, you did well to learn these 
flourishes to develop dexterity in ma- 


nipulation. But never exhibit them in 
public. Pretend, rather, to be clumsy. 
Once an audience has become convinced 
that you can do anything with cards, 
none of your tricks will surprise them. A 
magician’s purpose is to deceive: not to 
dazzle by exhibitions of skill.” 

Robert was insulted. The little fel- 
low’s whole purpose in learning the 
flourishes had been to impress people 
with his astonishing dexterity. Make a 
fool of himself by pretending to be 
clumsy? Not he! 

Torrini tried to show the brilliant 
young exhibitionist what he meant. He 
challenged Robert to a game of pique— 
pique being a sort of two-handed bridge. 
Torrini played blindfolded. Robert 
carefully shuffled a deck of cards, gave 
it to Torrini who made an awkward cut, 
and then dealt. Torrini promptly made 
the equivalent of a grand slam. 

Robert was dumbfounded until Tor- 
Trini explained how the trick was done. It 
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depended on a piece of apparatus then 
virtually unknown. Today, gamblers call 
it a “hold-out.” This device fits in the 
gambler’s sleeve and holds a_ stacked 
deck. When the gambler cuts, the hold- 
out allows him to switch decks. Yorrini’s 
apparent clumsy handling of the cards 
was a clever bit of misdirection. It gave 
the trick the appearance of a miracle as 
surely no one who handled cards in such 
a bungling manner could possibly switch 
decks. 

Torrini showed the young man an- 
other trick; how to load a pistol with a 
marked bullet, fire it at the magician, 
and have the magician catch the marked 
bullet in his teeth. The stunt depended 
on having a substitute bullet made of a 
metallic substance that shattered easily. 
The real bullet was switched for the fake 
as the gun was loaded. The magician 
then palmed the real bullet and slipped 
it into his mouth, producing it at the 
right instant. 

“Never try this trick, it is far too dan- 
gerous,” Torrini warned. “Some years 
ago, I was demonstrating it with my son. 
I kept the faked bullets in a special box 
but somehow a real one must have 
gotten in with them. So I merely ex- 
changed one real bullet for another. 
When the pistol was fired, my son fell 
over dead.” 

Robert promised never to attempt the 
dangerous bullet catching trick but he 
didn’t forget it. 

As soon as he had recovered, Robert 
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prepared to leave the show but the cart 
collided with a hay wagon and Torrini 
broke his arm. Robert agreed to carry on 
for him until the magician had re- 
covered. 

As soon as Torrini was able to take 
over again, Robert left the show and re- 
turned to Blois. In spite of his interest in 
magic, it never occurred to Robert that 
he would be a professional magician. At 
that time, magicians were usually street 
corner performers and regarded as being 
socially somewhere between a tramp and 
a prostitute. It seemed impossible to 
make more than a meager living as a 
conjurer and Robert was ambitious. 
Some day, he felt sure, he would be a 
world renowned inventor. 


Robert had no intention of hiring out 
as apprentice to another watchmaker but 
he had no capital to set himself up in 
business. This problem was — solved 
shortly after his arrival in Blois, when he 
married a 17-year-old girl who was the 
daughter of the only prosperous watch- 
maker for miles around. The watch- 
maker's name was Houdin and the girl 
brought with her a small dowry; enough 
for Robert to open his own watchmaking 
establishment. The young couple moved 
to Paris where Robert was sure that the 
revolutionary innovations he intended to 
introduce into watchmaking would be 
more appreciated. It was at this time that 
he changed his last name to Robert- 
Houdin to capitalize on his father-in- 
law’s reputation but as Robert is usually 
considered to be a first name, he was 
generally called Robert Houdin. 

Houdin, as we'll call him from now on, 
purchased a small shop and hung out his 
shingle. He soon discovered, to his in- 
tense irritation, that “the general public 
knows nothing of fine workmanship in 
watches and clocks. They only care how 
cheaply something can be done.” How- 
ever, Houdin had never intended to be 
simply a watch repair man. He was an 
inventor. His first invention was an alarm 
clock with the added feature that when 
the alarm went off, the clock produced a 
lighted candle so the aroused sleeper 
could see to get out of bed. ‘Then he 
devised an electric clock. He also 
patented an electric bell and several 
automata including an artificial night- 
ingale that sang. Inside the bird’s body 
was a series of tiny pipes and a bellows 
blew air through them. Houdin spent 
many days out in the woods listening to 
real nightingales and adjusting his pipes 
to exactly the right pitch. 

Houdin, however, still kept up his 
hobby of magic. He spent hours prowling 
the streets of Paris and talking to street 
magicians, gamblers, and even pick- 
pockets—anyone who was expert with his 
hands and could perform seemingly 
miraculous feats. 

Later Houdin was to claim “no one 
ever paid as dearly for such knowledge 
as 1 did.” Persuading professional thieves 
and swindlers to reveal their most val- 
uable secrets was not only a difficult but 
often a dangerous job. Houdin did it by 
offering to exchange some of his own 
knowledge of sleight-of-hand for the 
gamblers’ information. He often got into 
trouble. There was a gambler who was 
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famous for his skill at stacking cards and 
Houdin went to see the man in his room 
taking along a snuffbox he had con- 
structed that acted as a “shiner.” Al- 
though the box could stand any amount 
of examination, it was only necessary to 
press a concealed spring and part of the 
molding flew back to reveal a small 
mirror. By leaving the box on the table 
beside him the gambler could see the 
index markings of the cards as he dealt 
them. The same device, fitted into a 
matchbox or cigarette pack, is used by 
gamblers today. 

Houdin hoped to impress the gambler 
with his invention and he succeeded. The 
man was so determined to have the box 
that he went at Houdin with a knife. 
With great presence of mind, Houdin 
quickly said, ‘This box is defective but 
I have one at home that works perfectly. 
Let's get that one.” ‘The gambler agreed. 
As soon as they were outside, Houdin 
ran for his life. 

But other gamblers were more reason- 
able and gradually Houdin became an 
authority on their methods. He dis- 
covered that gamblers could signal to 
each other what card they wanted led. If 
the man looked directly at his partner, 
it meant a king; to the left, a queen; to 
the right, a jack; at the table, an ace. 
Suits could be signaled at the same time; 
mouth slightly open, a heart; closed, a 
diamond; upper lip slightly protruding, a 
club; lower lip, a spade. 

Meanwhile, Houdin’s watch shop was 
steadily losing money. The French are 
not particularly eager to be awakened 
early in the morning so his alarm clock 
was a failure. Electricity was still re- 
garded as a laboratory toy and the public 
knew little about it so neither the elec- 
tric clock nor the electric beil were a 
success. Four years after his marriage, 
Houdin had four children and he and 
his family were rapidly running out of 
what was left of his wife’s dowry. 


One evening, Houdin and his wife 
were asked by some friends to attend a 
subscription dance. At one table Houdin 
noticed a dignified, military-looking 
gentleman playing whist with three other 
men and winning constantly. After each 
successful hand the man would make 
some remark which struck Houdin as try- 
ing to give the impression that the man 
was winning by a series of lucky breaks. 
But close observation made it clear to 
Houdin that the man was obviously 
cheating, and not with very much skill at 
that. 

Houdin wasn't interested in the ethics 
of cheating, but this man was so clumsy 
that Houdin was professionally outraged, 
He thus felt compelled to report the 
bungler to the committee manager. 

The manager accompanied Houdin to 
the table. “Monsieur, may I ask you who 
invited you to this ball?” the manager 
asked the military-looking gentleman. 

“Certainly, it was the Count de Grisy,” 
replied the gambler calmly. “There he 
isnow ... I'll bring him over to you.” 

The man’s manner was so natural that 
only after he disappeared in the crowd 
and failed to return did Houdin and the 
manager realize they had been tricked. 

Later, Houdin discovered that this 
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gambler was one of the most successful 
in Europe—traveling from one fashion- 
able resort to another where his quick 
wit and easy manner more than com- 
pensated for his comparatively crude 
manipulation of the cards. 

The committee manager remembered 
Houdin and passed the word around that 
here was a young man who seemed to be 
an expert at detecting gambling trickery. 
At that time, gambling was a mania at 
the fashionable “watering-places’— 
Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and Spa—and the sums which 
changed hands were astronomical, Fou- 
ché, the French minister of police, was 
said to receive $640,000 a year from the 
gambling houses in Paris not to investi- 
gate their methods. 

Soon Houdin began to receive offers 
from the proprietors of some of the big- 
ger casinos to watch gamblers who were 
having unusual runs of luck and make 
sure that they weren't cheating. At the 
same time, men who had lost heavily to 
the casinos paid him to watch the tables 
and make sure that the games were fair. 

The most ingenious trick Houdin ever 
encountered was a system for marking 
cards used by the proprietor of a Pa- 
risian gambling den. Patrons of the es- 
tablishment became convinced that the 
management’s players could read the 
backs of the cards but the management 
retorted that the backs of the cards were 
perfectly white, thus making any kind 
of marking impossible. Houdin was given 
a pack of the cards and spent weeks 
studying them but could find nothing. 


One evening in exasperation, he flung 
the cards on the table. Suddenly he no- 
ticed a small dull spot on the shiny finish 
of the card’s back. Bending over to ex- 
amine it, he was surprised to see the spot 
vanish. He tried leaning back but there 
still was no sign of the spot. By experi- 
ment, Houdin found that the spot was 
only visible if the card was held in a cer- 
tain position at a certain distance from 
the eyes. 

Houdin now checked the rest of the 
deck. Each had a similar mark but in a 
slightly different place. The position of 
the dot, reading from left to right across 
the top (narrow dimension) of the card 
told the value from ace to the seven. The 
vertical position of the dot told the suit. 
In case the card was reversed in the 
player’s hand, there was a similar mark 
on the lower section of the card. The 
mystery was solved. 

The sums paid Houdin for these gam- 
bling exposés were nominal and mean- 
while his watchmaking establishment 
continued to go downhill, His inventions 
had been ignored. By 1843, Houdin and 
his family were reduced to living on one 
kettle of soup a day for breakfast, lunch 
and supper. 

Then Houdin got his first real break. 

\ wealthy gentleman named the Count 
de l’Escalopier who was interested in 
mechanics had purchased from Houdin a 
solid glass clock which seemingly had no 
works and ran by itself. Actually, the 
works were hidden in the ornamental 
brass base but as the clock stood on a 
tall, transparent glass column there 
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seemed no connection between it and the 
stand. Houdin had concealed two rods 
in the column which, being also of glass, 
were invisible and the movement of these 
rods kept the hands turning. The count 
was very proud of this clock and _ his 
guests went nearly crazy trying to figure 
out what made it run. 

The count kept a cashbox in his desk 
and although both box and desk were 
securely locked, sums of money kept dis- 
appearing. He asked Houdin if some 
pick-proof lock could be made to guard 
his property. 


Houain went him one better. He 
offered to catch the thief. Houdin in- 
stalled under the lid of the desk an ap- 
paratus which discharged a pistol loaded 
with a blank cartridge and at the same 
time brought down a tattooing instru- 
ment on the hand of anyone opening the 
lid. The tattoo spelt “robber.” 

The count’s trusted valet was caught 
by this device. It turned out that he had 
stolen some 15.000 francs over the past 
two years. 

Count de l’Escalopier oflered Houdin 
10.000 franes reward. Houdin proudly 
refused. 

“Take the money as a loan, then,” 
begged the count. “And, my friend, I 
have another suggestion, Did you ever 
think of becoming a professional ma- 
vician? Look at the sort of magicians we 
have now: Bosco who pulls the heads off 
pigeons and then makes the neck squirt, 
or stop squirting blood by pressing or re- 
leasing the jugular vein; Comte who gets 
laughs by pulling women’s underwear 
from the hats of dignified gentlemen. 
Why, with your knowledge of sleight-ol- 
hand and your ability to build mechani- 
cal apparatus, you could be the greatest 
magician of all time. Take the money 
and buy a small theater. Fix it wp as you 
think best. You can easily repay me ina 
few months.” 

Houdin was tempted. Yes, there was 
no doubt about it, he could easily become 
the world’s greatest magician almost over 
night. He accepted the count’s offer. 

At that time in the tradition of the 
necromancers of the Middle Ages, ma- 
gicians generally wore claborate robes 
with peaked hats, adopted a mysterious 
air and worked on stages cluttered with 
masses of gigantic, clumsy apparatus. The 
tables were covered with drapes down to 
the floor and had small boys concealed 
under them who passed up objects 
through holes in the table tops into the 
magician’s boxes and cylinders. Houdin 
resolved to dress in ordinary dinner 
clothes, adopt a pleasant, informal air 
and design his own apparatus. His tables 
were miracles of mechanical ingenuity: 
no drapes and with slender, curved legs. 
But pistons operating in the legs shot 
“loads” into any container that Houdin 
placed on the table. Houdin also relied 
heavily en his automata to impress audi- 
ences. He worked out a routine of 
elaborate card flourishes and coin van- 
ishes calculated to paralyze any profes- 
sional magician with astonishment. 

His first few shows were complete 
failures. During one, the audience even 
fell asleep. Houdin was so discouraged 
that he decided to abandon the whole 
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enterprise and only kept on because a 
friend taunted him with having failed at 
everything he had attempted. 

Houdin went through a period of 
painful self-analysis. He remembered 
that Torrini had warned him against dis- 
playing too much skill. He recalled that 
his gambling friends had ridiculed his 
passion for dramatic feats with the cards. 
The military-looking gambler whom he 
had exposed at the casino was not a 
skillful manipulator but he knew how to 
get away with his trickery. It was not the 
trick itself that counted; it was the trick’s 
effect on an audience. Houdin had been 
performing for himself; not for the 
gencral public. A magician, like a gam- 
bler, had to be first of all a showman 
rather than a skilled technician. 

“TL determined to become, not a ma- 
gician, but an actor playing the part of a 
magician,” Houdin later recounted. He 
decided to play down the automata, the 
ingeniously designed tables, and his own 
manual dexterity. He needed a routine 
involving neither apparatus nor sleight- 
ol-hand and of such a nature that the 
audience could never be sure whether 
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there might really be something super- 
natural about the business. Finding such 
a routine seemed to be impossible but 
Houdin found it. 

Houdin called it “second-sight"; the 
first time the expression had been used. 
He based it on the gamblers’ method of 
signaling each other by facial expressions 
and a game his own children had in- 
vented in which one child was blind- 
folded and tried to guess what objects the 
others were touching. “This suggested to 
me the most complicated idea that ever 
crossed my mind,” Houdin wrote later. 
Would it not be possible to devise a code 
by which the nature of any object, pro- 
duced by a person in the audience, could 
be signaled by one member of a team to 
the other, blindfolded on the stage? 

Houdin set to work to devise such a 
code and then taught it to his eldest son. 
Most of the code was by voice; if Houdin 
called to the boy “What am I holding?” 
he had a handkerchief but “Now what 
am I holding?” meant a watch and so on. 
However, he also used hand, head, and 
body signals. It is virtually impossible to 
blindfold someone so completely that 
he cannot see down the side of his nose 
and by leaning slightly back, the boy 
could watch his father’s movements. 

Although “mind reading” routines go 
back to the days of the Chaldeans, prob- 
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Early in 1947, Bill West was over 
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LOIS and BILL WEST, : 
who have made ond sold in the restau- 


over a million dozen Spud- rant business — 


nut products in their San . . S 
Luis Obispo Spudnut a highly compe 


dealership. titive field. 

“But,” says Bill, “it was still im- 
portant to me to be my own boss. I 
knew that the only way to earn more 
than wages — and I mean even good 
wages — was to be in business for 
myself.” Subsequent events proved 
the wisdom of his convictions. 


Today, Bill West owns real estate, 
income property, parts of several busi- 
nesses, his own home and automobile, 
and he owns the $40,000.00 commer- 
cial building in which he operates the 
business that made all this possible 
— his Spudnut Shop. 


Attracted to the many features and 
opportunities of the Spudnut business, 
Bill West opened one of the first 
Spudnut Shops on the West Coast 
in 1947, 

Two years later he paid off the 
debt incurred in the ill-fated restau- 
rant business and was headed for the 
real financial security he has today. 


“One of the big reasons for opening 
my Spudnut Shop originally,” said 
Bill West the other day, “was that I 
was impressed by the many helps and 
continuing assistance offered me by 
the Spudnut Company. Their nation- 
al advertising program was just start- 
ing; they were supplying effective 
and colorful point-of-sale material, 
and my District Manager called on 
me frequently with ideas on improv- 
ing my Spudnut products and _ busi- 
ness. The Company assisted in laying 
out the original store, suggested ap- 
pealing colors and trained me fully. 
‘Today, the Company’s Cooperative 
Advertising Program is of great as- 
sistance in helping me advertise and 
promote aggressively.” 

Bill is emphatic in sharing his suc- 
cess in the Spudnut business with his 


wife, Lois. “She’s the greatest Spud- 
nut-maker going,” says Bill. “And 
she’s one of the big reasons our busi- 
ness has continued to grow during the 
seven years since our marriage. While 
today my other interests take much 
of my time, Lois runs our Spudnut 
business with the help of ten fine em- 
ployees, and we've frequently been 
one of the ‘TOPPERS’ in the nation. 


“In the past thirteen years, we’ve 
sold more than a million dozen Spud- 
nut products,” says Bill today. “Right 
now, we're planning a new $4,000.00 
remodeling program. But, we've been 
thinking, too, of a big, new, super- 
Spudnut Drive-In — we'll let you 
know whether we do one or both.” 
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This is a Spudnut, resembling a 
doughnut in shape, but larger, lighter 
and fluffier because it’s made like fine 
French pastry. One of the basic in- 
gredients are potatoes, blended with 
selected flours and an array of exotic 
spices. Spudnut dealers receive Spud- 
nut Mix in 100 Ib. bags and follow 
simple directions to make Spudnuts 
and other delicious Spudnut pastries. 


Your town may be one of the areas 
still open for a Spudnut dealership. A 
franchise consists of a complete ‘‘pack- 
age” — all the necessary Spudnut- 
tested equipment, complete training in 
your own shop, opening advertising, 
and enough Spudnut Mix to produce 
over $1,000 worth of Spudnuts. The 
cost of a Spudnut franchise is as little 
as $2,500 down; payments are as low 
as $90 a month. 


If you want to own your own busi- 
ness, work for yourself, and enjoy the 
prestige and profit of owning your 
own business, fill out the coupon be- 
low. You will receive complete details 
about Spudnuts without obligation. 
Perhaps you, too, will become finan- 
cially independent, as did Bill and 
Lois West of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Spudnut Dealerships Are Also Available In Canada. 


LIKE DOUGHNUTS? terested in 


wWou'Lt tova 


—-—-— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY — —— 


Pelton’s Spudnuts, Ine, 
Franchise Division, Dept. TA 
450 West 17th South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


| 
| 
I 
| Please send complete information. I am _ in- 
| 
| 
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All Spudnut Mixes are Conveniently Warehoused Throughout the United States and Canada, 
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TRUE 


Swot a Gate 


“A gentleman not only walks on the outside, but he doesn’t duck!” 


ably no one before or since ever de- 
veloped the technique of signaling to 
such a degree of perfection. As the boy 
could see from under his blindfold, 
Houdin would occasionally hold up a 
large object, such as a watch, without 
bothering to send any signal. But as a 
watchsmith, Houdin had learned how to 
flick open the back of a watch and close 
it again so rapidly that the movement 
was almost indetectable. While the boy 
was describing the watch, Houdin would 
open the back, read the serial number 
stamped inside, and then return the 
watch to the owner. At the same time, he 
would cue the boy by voice who would 
call out the serial number hidden in the 
case. Meanwhile, Houdin would have 
passed on, taken a woman’s bracelet, and 
be cuing the boy by motions. For the 
next object, he would go back to the 
vocal code and so on. Even someone who 
knew how the trick worked would have 
found it difficult to tell at any given 
moment which method of signaling 
Houdin was using. 

Houdin was confident that his “second- 
sight” act would be a sensation. Instead, 
it was merely another flop. A few weeks 
before, Houdin would have gone into a 
rage over the “stupidity” of the public 
who did not appreciate real talent but 
now he had decided that, stupid or not, 
the public had to be pleased. He spoke 
to people in the audiences after the shows 
and soon found out the trouble. Audi- 
ences simply took for granted that the 
owners of the objects must be hired 
stooges; no other explanation was pos- 
sible for such a miracle. 

Houdin developed the code to such an 
extent that he could spell out, either by 
vocal code or by hand signals, the name 
of any object. He then ran ads in the 
newspapers offering a reward to anyone 
who could bring an object to his per- 
formance which the boy could not iden- 
tify. People arrived with ancient coins, 


unusual rings, and a cloth merchant even 
turned up with an instrument designed 
to count the number of threads in a piece 
of cloth. When the boy identified this 
instrument correctly, although the mer- 
chant never raised it above the level of 
his lap, Houdin’s reputation was made. 

Instead of his complicated mechanical 
devices, Houdin concentrated on simple, 
startling effects. Many of these effects 
were based on some optical, electrical 
or mechanical principle but were pre- 
sented not as scientific stunts but as 
bewildering illusions. His first success 
along these lines was with the im- 
proved “hold-out” he had developed 
from Torrini’s crude apparatus. It made 
a great hit. He then presented a 
trick based on the use of mirrors. The 
head and shoulders of a man appeared 
on the stage, apparently floating in mid- 
air. More marvelous yet, the head could 
talk and answer questicns. To perform 
this feat, Houdin had the sides and the 
back of the stage hung with identically 
colored curtains. The mirrors were 
placed in front of the actor and actually 
reflected the sides of the stage although 
the audience thought they were looking 
directly at the backdrop. 

These two tricks produced such a sen- 
sation that one of Houdin’s assistants 
sold the secrets to rival magicians. 
Houdin had the man arrested and a court 
gave him two years in prison for his 
treachery but the damage had been done. 
The techniques soon became public 
property and even today, the sayings “It 
went up his sleeve’’ and “It’s all done by 
mirrors” are used to explain virtually 
every magician’s trick. 

Most magicians would have been 
ruined by an exposé of their two best 
tricks but Houdin took it in his stride. 

He introduced electricity to magic. He 
suspended his electric bell from a cord 
in the middle of the stage and had it 
ring once for “yes” and twice for “no” 
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so the audience could ask it questions. To 
the public of the time, a bell ringing by 
itself seemed miraculous. As with his 
other tricks, the secret of the bell was at 
last exposed and caused such a popular 
interest in electricity that wealthy men 
began installing electric devices in their 
homes. 

After his initial reverses, Houdin never 
wavered from his determination to be 
above all a showman rather than a skill- 
ful magician. Probably Houdin’s most 
famous feat was the “vanishing hand- 
kerchiefs” which he performed before 
King Louis Philippe at the Palace of 
Saint-Cloud in 1846. This trick is a good 
example of the technique which Houdin 
had learned to employ. Although the 
actual sleights used were very simple— 
any competent magician could perform 
them easily—the trick itself paralyzed the 
royal court and firmly established 
Houdin’s reputation as a miracle-worker. 


Houain began by borrowing several 
monogrammed hz indkerchiefs from mem- 
bers of the court and made them vanish. 
He then asked the audience to write on 
small cards suggestions as to where they 
wished the handkerchiefs to appear. The 
king selected three of these suggestions. 
One asked that the handkerchiefs ap- 
pear in the dome of the Invalides many 
miles away. Another, that they appear on 
the mantelpiece. The third, that they 
appear buried under the roots of a cer- 
tain orange tree in the garden. 

The king selected the last, and in- 
stantly ordered guards to surround the 
tree to make sure that the handkerchiefs 
were not placed there by some sleight. 
Houdin did not go near the tree. Instead, 
a courtier was sent to dig around the 
roots. He found a small iron box, cor- 
roded with rust. Inside were the hand- 
kerchiefs together with a note from 
Cagliostro, the famous 18th Century 
sorcerer, saying that he had buried the 
handkerchiefs in 1786 with the intention 
of having them dug up by Louis Philippe 
60 years later. The package containing 
the handkerchiefs was sealed by Caglios- 
tro’s seal. Experts later identified the seal 
as genuine. 

The trick convinced the public that 
Houdin was in league with the devil. But 
it was very simple. 

Houdin vanished the handkerchiefs by 
putting them in a secret compartment in 
an opaque glass jar. The jar was then 
removed by his son. During the writing 
of the cards, the boy put ‘the handker. 
chiefs in the iron box (already carefully 
corroded) which he planted under the 
orange tree. Houdin did not care what 
the audience wrote as after their cards 
were collected, he exchanged them 
(probably by the hold-out) for his own 
“deck.” One of the three suggestions was 
written on all the cards in the bottom 
third of his deck, the second suggestion 
was written on the cards in the middle 
section and the last suggestion on the 
upper third. Presenting the deck to the 
king, Houdin fanned through them 
slowly, making sure that his majesty took 
one card from each of the three sections. 
By speeding up or slowing down the fan- 
ning in relation to the king’ s movements, 
this could be easily done. “Magiciz ans call 
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it “forcing.” A good card manipulator 
can even ‘force a spectator to take any 
individual card from a deck, although 
the spectator believes that he is making 
a perfectly free choice. 

It was reasonable to suppose that the 
king would pick the orange tree location 
as seemingly the most difficult. However, 
if he made another choice, Houdin had 
duplicate packages of handkerchiefs hid- 
den both in the Invalides and on the 
mantel, It would then have been neces- 
sary for him to stall while his son re- 
trieved the real package. Houdin could 
then have switched the real package for 
the duplicate. As for the seal, years be- 
fore, Houdin had managed to obtain 
Cagliostro’s original seal from an antique 
shop and keep it in readiness for a really 
sensational climax to some important 
trick. 

In spite of his success, Houdin was not 
happy. Although the lower classes might 
regard him with awe as a man who had 
made a pact with the devil, Houdin well 
knew that the French intelligentsia 
merely considered him a clever per- 
former; “an amusing droll” as Houdin 
wrote angrily. To the proud litle man 
who always was careful to dress in the 
height of fashion and had dreamed of 
going down in history as a great genius, 
this was a bitter realization. If only he 
could do something important—some- 
thing besides making a girl float in the 
air or cutting a woman in half (both ol 
which effects he invented) —that would 
make France recognize his true ability. 
But a magician could be nothing more 
than a trickster who provided an eve- 
ning’s amusing entertainment and was 
then forgotten. 

In 1856 came the 


Algerian uprising. 


Stories of the Marabouts’ weird powers 
rocked France. It was said that these men 
could handle poisonous snakes, put 
charms on guns so the guns would not 
fire, and pass knives through their bodies. 
Not only the ignorant Bedouin tribes- 
men were impressed by these tales but 
also many Europeans. Were these Mara- 
bouts nothing but tricksters or did they 
indeed possess some strange supern: atural 
knowledge? Surely no European magician 
could perform such feats. Meanwhile, the 
Marabouts’ fame as miracle workers 
swept through all North Africa while 
the French government had no idea how 
to deal with such an unusual situation. 

In June, 1856, Houdin received a 
letter from Colonel de Neveu, head ol 
the political ofhce at Algiers. The colonel 
begged Houdin to go to Alrica and en- 
gage in a public display of skill with the 
Marabout leaders. “Only by showing the 
Arabs that we possess magic stronger 
than that of their magicians can the 
situation be saved,” the colonel pleaded. 

Here was the opportunity for which 
Houdin had always longed. As a con- 
jurer, he could change the course of his- 
tory. If successful, he would no longer be 
regarded as merely a mountebank but as 
a ‘distinguished eet Sut would he 
succeed? Could he fathom the Mara- 
bouts’ tricks—if tricks they were? ‘There 
was always the chance that these wild 
desert dwellers did possess strange powers 
unknown to civilized man. Even if they 
did not, the trip would be highly peril- 
ous. Algeria was a primitive country and 
Lo make his mission completely success- 
ful he would have to go alone among the 
tribes. Houdin had no doubt that the 
Marabouts would not hesitate to elimi- 
nate a dangerous rival by assassination. 


TRUR 


“Tt’s been fun.” 
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Stull, he determined to risk it and vo, 

After arriving in Algeria, Houdin ar- 
ranged with a friendly Arab sheik to wit- 
ness an exhibition of supernatural power 
by a group of Marabouts called the 
Aissaoua. Houdin hid behind a_ pillar 
where he could watch the fanatics with- 
out being seen. He saw them handle 
snakes but was convinced that the snakes 
not only had no fangs but most of their 
teeth were gone as even when the rep- 
tiles bit the men, they left no wound. An 
Aissaoua handed a musket to an Arab 
spectator and told the man to load and 
fire at him. The musket misfired, ap- 
parently by the .\issaoua’s magic but 
Houdin was convinced that the vent had 
been stopped up. The Marabout who 
supposedly ran the dagger through his 
cheek used a blunt weapon that merely 
pressed the flesh in but did not penetrate 
it. 


Satisfied that he could duplicate any 
of the Marabouts’ stunts, Houdin now 
announced a public exhibition of his own 
magic. Hundreds of Arabs came to watch 
the “French Marabout,” among them 
some of the most fanatical leaders of the 
uprising. After exposing the Marabouts’ 
tricks, Houdin proceeded to exhibit some 
of his own. He called up an Arab known 
to be fiercely anti-French and placing a 
small metal box on the ground, chal- 
lenged the man to lift it. The Arab raised 
the box easily. 

“T will make you weaker than a 
woman,” announced Houdin with a few 
mysterious passes. “Now try to lift the 
box.” 

Contemptuously the Arab seized the 
handle. He threw his whole strength into 
the lift but the box remained on the 
ground, Houdin waited a few minutes 
and then made another pass. The Arab 
screamed in agony but was unable to let 
go of the box. “It would have been 
cruelty to prolong the scene,” Houdin 
later remarked and with another pass 
freed the man. The Arab fled. 

A powertul electric magnet was con- 
cealed in the ground below the box. At 
Houdin’s second signal, a current had 
been turned on that paralyzed the Arab's 
muscles, prevented him from letting go. 

Finding that Arabs in the outlying 
districts refused to credit the tales told 
about him, Houdin resolved to travel 
through the country giving demonstra- 
tions of his skill. It was on one of these 
journeys that he performed the famous 
bullet-catching trick which he had 
learned from ‘Vorrini. Houdin made one 
improvement on ‘Vorrini’s original eflect. 
He filled the artificial bullet with blood 
so it would splatter when it struck. 

When Houdin returned to France, he 
received a hero's welcome as his ship 
docked at Marseilles. His journey to 
Paris was a triumph, people turning out 
at every village to cheer the brave and 
resourceful littke wonder-worker. He re- 
ceived a note from the government con- 
gratulating him on his feat. 

The Algerian trip was the climax of 
Houdin’s career. He retired shortly after- 
wards to his villa at St. Gervais in the 
suburbs of Paris. There he amused him- 
self rigging the house with electrical 
devices until his friends referred to it as 
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“The Trap.” Ghosts (projected — by 
mirrors) appeared in unexpected places. 
The clocks were connected to the stair- 
cases and were automatically wound by 
the action of people walking up and 
down the steps. ‘The barn was locked and 
unlocked by an electric trigger operated 
by a switch in Houdin’s study and the 
horses fed by an electric clock which re- 
leased a prescribed amount of feed at 
regular intervals. It was during this 
period that Houdin completed work on 
what would have been his greatest dis- 
covery—the telephone—had it been rec- 
ognized. 

Houdin’s first wife died in 1844, He 
married again but neither the master 
magician nor his biographers have left us 
any detailed description of the ladies. 


Both seem to have lived entirely in the 
shadow of their dramatic little husband. 
On the other hand, Houdin was deeply 
attached to his two sons. The younger 
boy (not the one who had worked in 
the second-sight act) was killed in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1871. Houdin 
collapsed on hearing of his son’s death. 
He died a few months later on June 
13, 1871. 
The performance of magic today owes 
a great deal to Robert-Houdin, not just 
to his remarkable inventive contribu- 
tions. Houdin had added a new element 
to the craft—showmanship. The man, 
whose main ambition had been to be a 
great inventor, had lived to become one 
of the great showmen of all time. 
—Daniel P. Mannix 
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An aluminum-lined enclosure (for promoting a tan via re- 
flected winter sun) creates an artificial micro-climate. 


any San Francisco Giant fans claim 
that their heroes’ downfall in 1960 
can be traced to a cold wind that, even 
on days that are breezeless elsewhere in 
town, keeps blowing across the diamond, 
numbing muscles and cutting hitting 
power. Toby Ingebritsen of Santa Rosa, 
California, wants to know if a wind like 
that is unique? 

The answer to that one is that the 
Giants’ home park is just one example of 
what scientists call a micro-climate. Talk 
to H. E. Landsberg, head of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau's Office of Climatology, 
and he'll tell you there are “little cli- 
mates” everywhere. 

When your thermometer reads 95° in 
the shade and your radio says it’s officially 
85°, chances are your thermometer and 
the weather bureau are both right. Uni- 
versity of Ohio researchers, with 300 
thermometers in a mile-wide valley, 
found none that read the same; the 
hottest spot showed 41 degrees above the 
coolest. Wind velocity on a New York 
street corner was clocked at 25 mph, while 
a block away it was 5 mph. “There are 
even,” says Dr. Edwin Biel of Rutgers, 
“fantastic differences between the climate 
at your head and that at your feet.”’ 

What makes these ‘compact climates’? 
A lot of factors. Temperature differences 
between land and water, obstructions 
that channel air flow, variations in re- 
flected solar heat, all play a part. The 
experts are finding ways to put their 
new knowledge to work, as did one who 
figured out how to arrange an apartment 
project so every balcony would get a 
cooling breeze. Dr. Landsberg helped 
pick a location with a favorable pocket 
climate for the new city of Kittimat in 
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Canada. In Michigan, a climatologist 
saved a company an estimated $1,000,000 
in heating and air-conditioning costs by 
picking one site for a factory instead of 
another nearby one. 

Pocket climate experts say that their 
science is simple enough to try on a do- 
it-yourself basis. You can make your yard 
cooler summers, warmer winters, prolong 
growing seasons, cut fuel bills, Just two 
main considerations: air flow and solar 
radiation. For the first, find out how 
air now moves through your yard under 
different conditions. A smudge pot will 
tell you that; a thermometer where the 
cooler air is. You can channel the cool 
air with fences, storage walls, hedges, 
deliver it where you want it, even dam 
itup, as did a climatologist in New Jersey 
who created a “lake” of cool air for his 
patio. 

Controlling solar radiation’s the way 
to cool your yard in summer. Temper- 
ature of a dark-surfaced terrace near a 
house in Colorado was 120°; the grass 
near by, 85°. Solution: Light surface for 
the terrace, grass between the flagstones. 
Fences with movable louvers, sliding 
corrugated plastic or canvas “roofs” can 
bring down temperatures 20 degrees. 
Don't like the climate of your yard? 
Maybe you can change it! 


Q: How many words are in the voecabu- 
lary of the average English-speaking per- 
son? Roger Harke. Kimberly, Wis. 


A: Vocabulary sizes vary widely. Win- 
ston Churchill is said to have a working 
vocabulary of from 25,000 to $0,000 
words but it is possible for many people 


from the staff of TRUE 


to get along nicely with as few as 8,000 
words. As a rough average, it has been 
estimated that a reader of the New York 
Times needs at least 15,000 words. 


Q: Who holds the lifetime major- 
league records for most doubles and mest 
triples? D. H, Houston, St. Louis, Mo. 


A: Tris Speaker, who played in the 
American League for 22 years, holds the 
record for most two-base hits with 793. 
Sam Crawford, who played in the Na- 
tional League for four years and in the 
American for 15, holds the three-base hit 
record. He had a total of 312 triples. 


Q: I have heard that the Germans de- 
signed some kind of flying dise during 
World War Ul. Is this true? Glenn L. 
Keeton, Livermore, Calif. 


A: They designed one but most author- 
ities doubt that it actually flew. The disc 
is said to have been about 42 meters in 
diameter. The designers were Habermohl 
and Miethe. Habermohl is reported to be 
now in Russia while Miethe is believed 
to be in the U.S. 
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Q: What is the origin of the swastika 
symbol? J. G. Zanthos, Birmingham, Ala. 


A: The swastika was the symbol of the 
sun in the nature religions of the ancient 
Near East. Similar designs appear in the 
remains of ancient Mexican and Peru- 
vian civilizations and it was used by 
North American Indians as well. Actu- 
ally, it is a very widely used symbol and 
its use goes back thousands of years. It is 
almost always associated with the worship 
of sun-gods. 


Q: What did the U.S. Army use as a 
sniper rifle during the Korean War? D. 
J. Huffman, Jr.. Springfield. Tl. 


A: The standard rifle issued to troops 
during the Korean War was the M1, the 
Garand rifle. Adaptations of this rifle, the 
MI-C and MI1-D, were used by snipers. 
These sniper rifles have telescopic sights, 
flash-hiders to cut down the visible flash 
and cheek pads. 


Q: I understand that a large propor- 
tion of the Amazon River basin remains 
unexplored. Is this true? Steven B. Fer- 
guson, Cincinnati, O. 


A: You are right. As a matter of fact, 
only 15 percent of this vast area has 
actually been explored. 


Q: Had it been declared unconstitu- 
tional for a state to secede before the 
Civil War broke out? Billy O’Brien, Ash- 
land. Me. 


A: No. This question had been vigor- 
ously argued before the Civil War but it 
was not until 1869 that the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Texas vs. White, 
finally ruled secession unconstitutional. 


Q: Were any of the Flying Tigers 
British? Jack T. Vaughn. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


A: The Flying Tigers were strictly 
American pilots, most of them from the 
Army Air Corps, Marine or Naval air 
wings. They flew various models of the 
P-40 in their battles with the Japanese. 


Q: Why do luminous insects light up? 
Robert Scharfman, Wichita Falls. Texas. 


A: There are two substances in lum- 
inous insects, luciferin and luciferase. 
When these two substances are mixed 
together in the presence of oxygen they 
will produce light with very little heat. 
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This crusty old brownie has been putting kinks in fly 
and spinning rods since 1952, and nobody has yet laid 
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Q: How large is the arctic hare? Mrs. 
Leon Dillon, Kermit, Texas. 


A: The husky arctic hare is the largest 
of all American hares. Its average length 
is 24 inches and it may reach a weight of 
12 pounds. In summer the arctic hare is 
brownish-gray but in winter it is all white 
except for black-tipped ears. 


Q: Is it true that Lincoln wanted to 
send freed slaves back to Africa? Vernon 
C. Harmon, Caseyville, IL 


A: Yes, he wanted to send them to 
Africa or the West Indies and made sev- 
eral recommendations to Congress on this 
subject. Congress actually passed a 
colonization bill although it concerned 
only freed slaves in the District of 
Columbia and not in the country as a 
whole. Lincoln suggested that freed 
slaves be allowed to volunteer to go to 
either Haiti or Liberia. One shipload 
actually did go to Haiti but the colonists 
had to be brought back to the U. S. 
Disease broke out among them and ex- 
tremely bad conditions prevailed. 


Q: When was radar first used in war- 
time? Don Stewart, Cedar Falls. Lowa. 


A: The first time radar was used to 
detect enemy airplanes was during the 
Japanese raid on Pearl Harbor. Unfor- 
tunately, the planes were detected but 
were assumed to be friendly and proper 
precautions were not taken. 


Q: How can you tell a geode from an 
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ordinary rock? Mark H, Perkins, San 
Diego, Calif. 


A: A geode is a rock with a cavity that 
has been lined with mineral matter 
deposited by water. Sometimes the lining 
is silica in layers in the form of banded 
agate and sometimes it is quartz or calcite 
in beautiful crystals. Geodes are more or 
less spherical masses and weigh less than 
ordinary rocks because they are hollow. 


Q: Do any of the big jungle cats purr? 
Jim Boydston, Topeka, Kans. 


A: Lions, tigers, jaguars and leopards 
do not purr. It is possible that mountain 
lions purr but this has not been definitely 
established, 


Q: Can a hound be trained to be silent 
while on the scent? Howard Bakker 
Bremerton, Wash. 


A: Whether or not a dog will vocalize 
on the trail is strictly a matter of heredity 
and does not depend at all on training. 
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Q: When and where was Coca-Cola 
first marketed? William M. Hatten, Mo- 
bile. Ala. 


A: Coca-Cola was first produced and 
sold in Atlanta, Ga., by its inventor, Dr. 
John S. Pemberton. After Dr. Pember- 
ton’s death in 1888, Asa G. Candler, an 
Atlanta wholesale druggist, acquired a 
majority interest in Coca-Cola. He left 
the drug business and devoted his full 
time to the soft drink from 1891 to 1916 
when he retired. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son. 
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Q: Suppose a squirrel on the trunk 
of a tree keeps the tree between it and 
a hunter walking around the tree. Does 
the hunter walk around the squirrel? 
Bill Dugas, Goodrich, Mich. 


A: This is one of those old puzzlers that 
people have been arguing about for years. 
Actually, no final answer can be given 
because the answer depends on the defi- 
nition of “around.” The hunter has 
made a complete circle around the 
squirrel’s position so in that sense the 
answer is yes. But the hunter has not 
been on all sides of the squirrel so it is 
clear that if that is your definition of 
“around,” the answer is no. Our own 
feeling is that the noes have a somewhat 
more logical point-of-view than the 
yeses. 


Q: How many elevators does the Em- 
pire State Building have and how fast 
do they travel? Jim Branch, Torrance. 


Calif. 


A: The Empire State Building in New 
York is the tallest building in the world. 
It has 74 elevators, 63 passenger elevators, 
six freight elevators and five private ele- 
vators. Express elevators starting at 
ground level reach the 80th floor in 60 
seconds. Elevators may travel as fast as 
1,200 feet a minute which is about 131% 
miles per hour. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 


sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-5, 
67 West 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Case of the 
Murdering Nymphet 


[Continued from page 44] 


But these were forgotten in the heady 
presence of this fantastic beauty. He 
leaned over and tried to kiss her, but 
she turned her head away. 

“Not here,” said Inge. She pointed 
across the road. ‘“There’s my sister, Gerda. 
She must have missed her last streetcar. 
Would you mind dropping her at home 
first? Then we can go somewhere quiet.” 

“Sure,” said Bik, and waited while a 
small woman hurried over and climbed 
into the back seat of the car with a 
falsetto “Danke schén.” Unfortunately 
Bik was looking elsewhere as Inge’s eyes 
met the other's in a cold flash of under- 
standing. Inge’s eyes were horizon blue, 
and of untroubled serenity. But the 
other’s were the white-hot eyes of the 
psychopath. On Inge’s instructions the 
Volkswagen set out, left the main streets 
of Hanover behind, and sped along a 
fast highway, then veered left through 
country lanes getting bumpier and 
bumpier, and crawled around some 
dense underbrush to the edge of a dark 
waterway, Hanover’s Mittelland Canal. 

“Stop here,” Inge commanded. 

Bik looked around him in surprise. “Is 
this where your sister lives?’ 

“This,” said Inge, “is the end of the 
road,” 

The sound of a gun going off blasted 
the night air, and Bik slumped over the 
wheel, dead without ever knowing what 
hit him. Inge’s “sister” quickly stripped 
off wig and dress to reveal “herself” a 
man, short, lean and blond. The hand 
with which he still held the smoking gun 
was steady. “Get his money,” he said. 
Inge took out the wallet coolly and 
handed it over. 

“Verdammt!” the man said. He turned 
on Inge with a snarl, “Eight hundred 
marks, Du dumme Ziege! 1 told you to 
pick a man in a Mercedes, not a Volks- 
wagen,” 

Inge shrugged. Her companion stared 
at her levelly for a moment, then, cursing 
quietly, he jerked Bik’s body out of the 
car, With Inge'’s help he loaded the dead 
man’s clothes with stones and dropped 
the body with a splash into the black 
waters of the canal. 

With a quick look about, the killer 
took the wheel of the Volkswagen, and 
Inge slid in beside him, He drove the 
car to a junkyard and left it among 
hundreds of other derelict Volkswagens, 
where it would not be quickly detected. 
Then the couple mounted the bicycles 
they had hidden among the cars and 
rode home. Inge’s voice, calm and mus- 
ical, came faintly out of the darkness. 

“Better luck next time, darling.” 

Thus began, in Hanover, a reign of 
terror that was not to end until, by 
superb detective work, Inge Marchlowitz 
and Ede Popp were brought to justice. 
When that day came it was revealed that 
Inge had been a criminal from child- 
hood and Popp’s mistress since the age 
of 13—a perfect “Lolita” of crime, who 
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had limned her own place among the im- 
mortals of the art of murder. 

Inge’s career, even at the time of Bik’s 
death, went back 10 years, to 1946. Then, 
before the German economic recovery, 
Hanover was a frozen, starving ruin, a 
jungle of blackened brick and twisted 
girders. In a makeshift shack by the 
side of the Letter-Seelze railroad yards 
little Inge lived with her mother Hanna, 
her father Fritz (when he was not in 
jail), and her mother’s lover, “Waltz 
King’’ Schubak (when he was) . 

On this particular night Inge’s father 
was in prison, and Schubak was out on 
a black-market operation in the railroad 
yards with the gang. These operations 
had grown to huge proportions in the 
Hanover underworld. Near the yards was 
the headquarters of the Canadian 7th 
Division, with all the transatlantic 
wealth that such a headquarters carried 
with it—cigarettes, nylons, food, radios. 
Often the nights were alive with the 
sound of gunfire mingling with the clank 
of the freight cars and the whistles of 
engines, and this evening was in that 
pattern, Hanna Marchlowitz, a_ big- 
busted blond Rhinemaiden in the ap- 
proved Hitlerian tradition, waited nerv- 
ously, watched by Inge, who finished her 
American chocolate bar without speak- 
ing. The door opened suddenly, without 
a knock, and Hanna flew toward it. But 
she did not find the Waltz King. Schubak 
would never waltz again. The man at 
the door was Gerhard Popp, known to 
his friends as “Ede,” the leader of 
Schubak’s gang. 

“A British Military Police sergeant 
was hiding in the freightcar we were 
robbing,” he began. “There was a fight. 
Schubak shook him off and made a dive 
for the open door. But the Britisher went 
after him and caught him off balance. 
The train moved just then and went 
over Schubak’s leg. His last request was 
that I come and tell you personally.” 


Hanna wept. Inge listened without 
expression. After a while Ede and Hanna, 
by wordless agreement, rose, undressed 
and went to bed together. In the same 
room Inge took from a drawer her sheets, 
blankets and pillow and lay down on 
the sofa with her teddy bear. She did 
not sleep for a long time. 

Odd—as Ede was to ruminate in later 
years—how his life was to be ruined by 
the events of that night. Not by Hanna, 
but by the 8-year-old child, Inge. 

Ede Popp is the second figure—or the 
first, depending on how one views it—in 
this strange story. He had embarked on 
a life of crime not long before, but his 
training for years had been ideal for his 
chosen vocation. In 1946 he was 27 years 
old, But he had joined the Hider Youth 
when he was 13. At 16 he was beating 
up elderly Jews in the streets, while the 
honest German burghers roared with 
laughter. By the time he was 23 he was 
the prototype of the S.S. parachute ser- 
geant, and his favorite method of deal- 
ing with Russian prisoners of war was 
to shoot them through the abdomen. 
“They take longer to die that way,” he 
explained. 

From a British prisoner-of-war camp 
in 1945 he wrote to his mother that he 
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intended to take to crime on his release. 
The philosophy behind his decision he 
had evolved into a simple catechism. 
“Crime pays,” he argued, “I am going 
to beat this life of German defeat and 
tap the ruins for gold. I will not be an 
ordinary crook like the others. I will 
strike from so many different directions, 
I will spread my talents so widely 
through the whole range of crime, that 
no one will ever be able to find out 
more than a part of me.” 

Once free, Ede organized the Hanover 
railroad gang. He taught his men how to 
leap onto and off the speeding freight- 
cars of Allied military trains. He gave 
them the overalls of railroad workers, 
including signal lamps and engineering 
tools. He gave them guns, and orders to 
shoot. The German police, painfully re- 
forming itself after the post-war purges, 
was helpless in the face of this organiza- 
tion, and soon the campaign degenerated 
into gangster pitted against Allied 
soldier, Battles took place nightly, with 
casualties on both sides, until Canadian 
and British troops had to place the 
Letter-Seelze yards under a virtual state 
of siege. 

Ede Popp exulted in this conflict. His 
whole being thrilled at the matching of 
himself against law and order. One day 
he saw a pretty girl entering her scrap 
of bombed-out home, and made after 
her. “Don’t touch that one, Ede,” one 
of his lieutenants yelled after him. “Her 
brother is a cop.” 

“So much the better,” Ede cried, broke 


into her home and raped her. The girl's 
screams finally brought the brother, but 
Ede laughed in his face, turned, dived 
through a window and escaped. For Ede 
Popp, that moment’s pleasure was a bad 
mistake. 

And then Schubak’s demise took Ede 
to the fair Hanna and to Inge. In a way 
he could scarcely explain to himself he 
became hypnotized by the child, and she 
by him. She seemed to love him passion- 
ately as a father, and clung to him, He 
was intrigued by the girl's coolness, and 
by her awareness of him both as a big- 
time gangster and as her mother's lover. 
He began to take her out on night op- 
erations just for the thrill. Gunfire 
bothered her not at all, and the gang 
found her invaluable as a look-out. 

The months passed into years. Ede had 
his 29th birthday, and Inge her 10th. 
But the authorities at last were closing 
in. A German agent of the Criminal 
Investigation Department of Scotland 
Yard succeeded in being accepted as a 
member of the gang, and was present 
when an ambitious raid was planned. 
When the gang members entered the 
goods yard the Canadian Military Police 
were waiting, carefully hidden. Ede led 
the way among the silent freightcars, 
Inge’s small hand in his. When the gang 
was all in range, the M.P. searchlights 
went on and the night was shattered by 
the deafening hammering of tommy- 
guns. Gang members screamed, twisted, 
dived, lay still, Ede hurled Inge under 
a freightcar and flung himself on top of 
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her as machine-gun bullets sprayed past. 

“Come on!” he yelled at the first 
chance and tugged her over to the other 
side, where they started to run, still hand 
in hand. 

Inge, gasping, had only one thought in 
her head. “You saved my life,” she 
panted, “You would have had yourself 
killed to save me.” 

“Save your breath and run, idiot,” he 
snapped, and in a few seconds they were 
over a wall and out. 

That was the end of the gang. Most 
of them were killed, many captured. 
Only a few managed to escape. The 
police caught up with Ede and arrested 
him. But by the incredible incompetence 
for which the German police were 
notorious in this period, he was allowed 
bail. Scarcely able to believe his good 
luck, Ede put down the 10,000 marks 
demanded—chicken feed—and vanished. 


For the next three years Ede operated 
as a known outlaw, defying the police. 
His operations never ceased. By the 
time the Korean War began he had 
rebuilt his gang. They concentrated on 
non-ferrous metals and stole telephone 
wires, underground electric cables, even 
door handles. Ede should soon have been 
a rich man, but like most crooks, he had 
a weakness for gambling. A club called 
the Lucky Clover Club, on Luther 
Street in Hanover, had a roulette wheel 
operated by Polish D.P.’s. The wheel 
was crooked, and Ede knew it, but he 
could not resist it; so it was the Poles, 
not Popp, who became rich. 

By 1951 the police, too, had recovered 
their breath, Once more they set a trap. 
Once more Ede managed to break 
through the ring. But once more the 
gang was shattered, and Ede, broke and 
desperate, fled to Kassel in an effort to 
escape into the French Foreign Legion. 
Instead he was caught and sentenced to 
three years in prison—a light sentence 
considering the time, trouble and ex- 
pense he had caused the police. After 
serving nine months in the Moorburg 
Penitentiary, however, he saw his chance 
and escaped, and headed without hesita- 
tion for Hanna and Inge. At midnight, 
48 hours after his break-out, an ex- 
hausted Ede knocked on the door of the 
Marchlowitz house. It was opened by 
a girl he did not, at first, recognize. 

“Inge!” he exclaimed. 

Inge was 13 and looked 17. She had 
been confirmed in church that day and 
still wore her blue silk dress. The smiling 
girl pulled the unshaven, filthy fugitive 
inside. “Mamma is out and Papa is in 
prison,” she said. “Mamma won't be 
back until tomorrow, Papa not for two 
months. Isn't that nice?” 

Ede looked at the girl, 19 years his 
junior, as she combed her hair next 
morning, and he realized that with this 
stunning beauty, wise in the ways of 
crime and, since last night, of love, he 
had the key to the recovery of his 
fortunes. The next few months were edu- 
cational ones for the girl. He taught her 
how to pick pockets, how to lift goods 
from the counters of department stores, 
how to break into empty houses, how to 
shoot straight. 

The education was briefly interrupted 


when Ede was caught again and im- 
prisoned, but by a secret code he in- 
formed Inge he was laying plans for a 
new escape. Meanwhile, Inge and her 
mother quarreled so bitterely over Ede 
that Inge moved out. She found jobs 
as a waitress and increased her cache 
of money for use when Ede needed it. 
The day came when she received this 
message from him in code: “Get two 
Mausers. One for you and one for me.” 
After that, before she knew it, he was 
up and over the wall and by her side 
again. 

Now the serious training began. Ede 
was still imbued with the heady emotion- 
alism that was the original core of the 
Nazi faith. Inge was a skilled artist, so 
over their double bed he had her inscribe 
in ornate Gothic a quotation from 
Nietzsche, Gelobt sei was uns hart macht 
(“Blessed be what makes us hard’’). One 
night he suggested a walk in the woods 
by the Hudesche Meer, a lake near Han- 
over. When they had penetrated several 
miles into thick forest he suddenly seized 
her, stripped her naked, tied her to a 
tree, and hit her back and forth across 
the face until she was stunned and blood 
trickled from the corner of her mouth. 
Then he walked away and left her, but 
sneaked silently back and hid all night 
to watch her reactions. She said no word, 
shed no tears. At dawn he cut her loose 
and took her frozen body into his arms. 
“You were magnificent,” he exclaimed. 
“Now I know that no one will ever break 
you. The police will never make you 
squeal,” 

Inge’s teeth were chattering too hard 
for her to make any reply—which was, 
perhaps, just as well. 

The two began to rob stores on a 
planned basis—a_ butcher shop, two 
grocers, a candy store. The thefts were 
carried out in the technique once ex- 
ke by G. Kk. Chesterton in his 

Father Brown” stories as that of the 
“mentally invisible man,” the man who 
is so commonplace that no one ever 
sees him—the postman, the garbage 
collector. So police cars baying in pursuit 
of the “two armed bandits’ and keeping 
see eyes open for a black Volkswagen 

r Opel, never even noticed a couple 
on bicycles snatching precarious kisses, 
wheeling away unconcerned from the 
scene of the crime. 

Next came murder, involuntary at first, 
then refined. In September, 1956, Ede 
selected a general store in the village 
of Misburg. Inge scaled the wall, broke 
in through a window and opened the 
front door for Ede. They had grabbed 
the cashbox when the proprietors re- 
turned, an elderly couple named Karl 
and Anna Wischmann. Ede and Inge 
pulled out their Mausers and emptied 
them into the couple. A crowd gathered 
about the store and police cars howled 
toward it as two bicycles whirred lazily 
away. 

Ede now felt himself ready for his 
big plan. Hanover, like all the booming 
cities in the new Germany, was full of 
businessmen sporting wallets bulging 
with expense-account marks, and looking 
for girls. There were, of course, plenty 
of girls willing to oblige, but none like 
Inge. 
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And that was how poor Heinrich Bik 
met his death. The murder was not dis- 
covered for three days, and then it was 
a sensation in the German press. It was 
the truly perfect crime, without a single 
clue as to who the murderers were. The 
police were completely baffled. A few 
months later, on March 3, 1957, Ede and 
Inge struck again. The victim this time 
was a middle-aged Brunswick salesman, 
Heinz Engels, a married man with two 
children—and a big Mercedes. Oddly 
enough, a third salesman in the area 
was soon found dead in his car, and al- 
though this murder had nothing at 
all to do with Ede and Inge, it brought 
to a peak the sense of terror which had 
been growing among the population of 
Hanover. 

“We are hot,” said Ede with satisfac- 
tion as he lay stretched on his bed reading 
the papers. “We had better lay off for 
a few weeks.” 

Over the next two months the Han- 
over police worked themselves into ex- 
haustion to solve the murders, and the 
end result was—nothing. Not even the 
breath of a clue, and the newspapers 
were becoming more and more angry. 
The clamor, instead of subsiding, grew, 
and most of it was directed at the detec- 
tive in charge of the case, Kriminalober- 
kommissar (Criminal Inspector) Herbert 
Rehberg. 

Rehberg was to be the third vital figure 
in the story of Ede and Inge. For a 
detective he was not a very impressive- 
looking fellow. His clothes were cheap 
and badly cut, usually double-breasted 
affairs in unfashionable pepper-and-salt 
imitation tweeds, and his blue eyes 
blinked astigmatically behind — thick 
glasses. But one vital quality  dis- 
tinguished him from most of the other 
detectives in the world. Rehberg, in his 
own Way, Was a genius. 

In his office at Hanover police head- 
quarters he read the attacks on him 
in the newspapers and sighed. He had 
kept his head now through months of 
frustrating and abortive endeavor on the 
part of his men, but he had to admit 
that at the end of it he had not even the 
vaguest semblance of a lead. 

“All we can do,” he told his detectives, 
“is to keep plodding away and trust 
to luck. Without luck we have no chance. 
But when that luck breaks, Kamaraden, 
we must make sure to exploit it for all 
it is worth.” 

And luck broke. The summer was 
lovely. Ede and Inge were cycling along 
a country road, discussing when they 
should get back into operation. An olive- 
painted police car passed them, stopped, 
and backed up. Ede and Inge watched it 
approach without alarm. They were 
supremely confident of themselves. The 
police sergeant looked searchingly into 
Ede’s face. Ede stared back, The police- 
man’s face meant nothing to him. But 
the policeman was remembering an in- 
cident that had occurred more than 10 
years earlier when his sister was raped 
by a fair-haired, undersized tough. He 
had caught only a glimpse of her attacker 
before the man disappeared through the 
window, and he could not be certain, 
Except that somehow he was certain. 

“Papers,” he said. 


Ede grinned and handed over his false 
identification. 

“Hmm. Hans Georg Miiller. Well, 
Hans Georg Miiller, I think you had 
better come along with me.” 

Unconcerned, Ede entered the car. 
“Don’t worry, Inge,” he said. “I'll be 
home in a few hours.” 

Inge smiled bravely and cycled back to 
her apartment, where she fainted. The 
doctor was called and he sent for Hanna. 
The girl, he told the mother, was four 
months pregnant. 

At headquarters, Hans Georg Muller 
was quickly identified as the notorious 
Gerhard Popp, and he was confined in- 
communicado at the police jail on the 
Zweibruckenstrasse. Actually, Ede was 
far from unhappy at the turn of events. 
The police hunt over the Bik-Engels 
murders was still intense, and he knew 
that the safest place for him to be in 
such circumstances was in jail, until the 
heat was off. After that he could always 
escape again. 

The Popp record was given to Herbert 
Rehberg, and he went over it time after 
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time, Not an iota of evidence connected 
Ede to the traveling-salesmen murders, 
nor did his official police record, im- 
pressively varied though it was, suggest 
that this was Popp’s type of crime. He 
was a big-time gunman and gang leader, 
and an accomplished jailbreaker. ‘The 
sneaky shooting of honest citizens in the 
back did not seem to be his line. Unless 

unless perhaps a woman was also 
involved . .. 

Rehberg turned the idea over and over 
in his mind without getting any further. 
Yet he still felt this could be the stroke 
of luck for which he had been praying. 
The days became weeks, and the news- 
paper campaign against the police con- 
tinued. Meanwhile, Inge moved to a 
flophouse near the prison with her 
mother. She bribed a guard to slip Ede 
her messages of love. Ede, inventive as 
always, made himself a slingshot which 
propelled messages to her as she waited 
in the street. All had the same theme: 
“Keep quiet. Say nothing. I'll get out.” 

Rehberg finally decided to question 
the girl who had been seen cycling with 
Ede, and he had Inge brought in. She 
was very pregnant now, but looked more 
beautiful than ever, Ede had trained her 
well. Too well. Her silences and her 
skill at giving nothing away were 
patently professional, and reinforced 
Rehberg’s suspicions. He allowed her to 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


go, and as soon as she was gone he 
switched on the intercom. 


“Keep the Marchlowitz girl under 
observation. And send in Gunther é QS 00 
Pfersich.” 


The latter was Rehberg’s trump card. 


He was a short, swarthy, but not un- | 
attractive young man, curiously similar 
in expression to the late—and among o 


some Germans—still lamented Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels. A former luminary in the 
ranks of the Hitler Youth, Pfersich was 
now in his sophomore year in prison for nt try fo 
a variety of embezzlement and fraud Do 
convictions. However, he had become a Hy 
goose laying golden eggs for the author- aay 
ities, because he had turned police in- 
former in order to get his sentence cut. 

Pfersich entered Rehberg’s office, and 


they had a long talk in which the words 
“15,000 marks reward” were mentioned NEW QUINSANA 
several times. A few hours later Pfersich 


became Ede’s roommate in his two-man Triple-Action Powder 


cell. 


Making the link was easy. Pfersich had 
an infallible roulette system. He knew SOOTHES IT AWAY 
the wheel at the Lucky Clover Club 
which had taken most of Ede’s money, | 
and he was able to tell the intrigued PAINLESSLY! 

Popp how to beat it consistently. They 
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Never, except in the presence of Inge, inflamed tissues. causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool 
had Ede felt himself in so relaxed a 
state. He boasted to his new friend of © Blocks return of athletes foot. 
his exploits. Not about the murders, of 
course—he was much too prudent, much 
too professional to do that. But he 
bragged about what was common knowl- 
edge, how he had robbed Allied military 
trains in the good old days, how he had 
cuffed and kicked Jews as a child. 

“Tl show you something else,” he 
said eagerly. “Stand on this stool and 
get your head as far over to the window 
as you can until you see the street. Tell 
me what you see.” 

Pfersich looked and was genuinely 
breathless. “She is prima! She is astrono- 
misch! J have never seen such a beautiful 
girl. Who is she?’ 

Ede was bursting with pride. “She's 
mine. You can see she is pregnant, of 
course. But she is only 19. Guess how 
old she was when she came to me.” 

“Seventeen?” 

“Guess again.” 

“Not fifteen!” 

“Eight.” 

“Mein Gott.” 

“She comes every day, just for a 
glimpse of me, or a message.” 

The days passed pleasantly. Ede wrote 
ecstatically to Inge about his new friend 
who had opened his eyes to all sorts 
of excellent ways of making money, once 
he got out. 

The trap was going almost as well as 
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Inge had moved out of the flophouse a earth So uses BARDAHL git 


and away from her mother to an un- 
wedded mothers’ home in Neukirchen, 
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“That was the worst case of whatever it was I’ve ever seen.” 


60 miles from Hanover, to which she 
traveled every day to see her lover. In 
the home she, too, acquired a roommate 
to whom she grew attached. Ursel Koch, 
like Inge, was 19, but blonde where 
Inge was dark, buxom and Saxon where 
Inge was slim and lithe. Ursel was six 
months pregnant by a British Army 
corporal who had preferred death to 
dishonor and had himself prudently 
transferred to Cyprus, then bloody in 
rebellion. As Ede wrote about his pal. 
Gunther, so Inge wrote about her friend, 
Ursel. By one of those remote-control 
arrangements not uncommon in the un- 
derworld the two who had never met now 
exchanged photographs and agreed to 
marry. 

Like all matchmakers, Inge and Ede 
were thrilled. But not half so thrilled as 
was Inspector Rehberg who, though still 
without the slightest evidence, was now 
convinced that he had the couple who 
had pulled off the salesmen murders. 
He summoned Pfersich from his cell on 
the pretext of sending him on an out- 
side work detail, and the two went into 
conference with Paul Schwabe, the dis- 
trict attorney, and Richard Winter, the 
commissioner. 

“You have done well, Gunther,” said 
Rehberg at last, and Pfersich smiled 
modestly. “Tell me, how do you get 
along with the girls?” 

“They cannot resist me,” said Pfersich. 

“Gul. Your job from here on is to get 
Fraulein Koch on your side. You can 
tell her everything. Don’t forget to add 
that she, too, will get 15,000 marks if 
she can help bring Popp and his bird 
to justice. Now listen to me carefully and 
do exactly what T say.” 


Tage. heavy and weary, was just re- 
turning to her littke room in the un- 
wedded mothers’ home. She had been to 
Hanover, where she had attended a 
church service given by the head of the 
home. Utterly depressed, she wondered 
how and in what circumstances her baby 


would be born. She wondered whether 
she would ever see Ede again, After two 
escapes from prison it was certain that 
the authorities would put a special watch 
on him, and for all she knew they might 
be separated for years. Now the sound 
of weeping distracted her from her 
gloomy reverie. She heard Ursel’s sobs 
even before she reached the door. 

“Was ist los?” 

Ursel was lying on her cot, boo-hooing 
noisily. Inge stroked her friend's blond 
hair, and the two abandoned girls 
caressed each other. 

“Gunther Pfersich is a schweinhund,” 
Ursel wailed. “He doesn’t want to have 
anything more to do with me. And he 
gave me this note from Ede to give to 
you. He smuggled it to me.” 

Sick at heart, Inge opened the letter. 
It was Ede’s handwriting, all right (Reh- 
berg was very proud of his forging expert 
in the police department). It was curt 
and brief, and said, in effect, goodby. 
Great tears rolled down Inge’s cheeks 
and her body shook with sobs. 

Ursel became suddenly calm, almost 
indifferent. “I intend to kill myself,” she 
said. “IT will not endure any more of this 
misery. And if you wish to join me you 
are welcome.” 

All at once it seemed to Inge that a 
muddy pool had turned clear, that the 
maze of her agony had opened into a cool 
broad avenue. Of course, that was the 
solution. And being Inge, having decided 
on a course she was determined to go 
through with it. It was she, not Ursel, 
who managed to buy 100 grams of an 
insecticide much favored by those bent 
on suicide. She and Ursel moved out of 
the home and into a small hotel. Each, 
before taking the poison, wrote a last 
confession. 

That done, and with Inge on the point 
of taking the draught, Rehberg and his 
men burst into the room and smashed 
the cup away from her lips. The des- 
perate, pregnant girl, aware that she had 
been tricked, made a rush for her last 


note. Rehberg beat her to it and elbowed 
away the slash of her finger-nails at his 
face. He ripped open the envelope and 
read the note. Then his jaw dropped and 
the triumph in his face faded almost 
comically into dismay. Even in her dis- 
tress Inge saw it and began to laugh, 
crazily, hysterically. She was taken away 
by policewomen and given sedatives. 


I was a confession, all right. The Bik- 
Engels murders were completely solved. 
But Inge was faithful to the end. She 
implicated only herself. It was all her 
own handiwork, she said. Of Popp she 
made no mention. 

Rehberg got into his car and was silent 
on the way back to his office. Assistants 
putting excited questions to him quickly 
stopped. Der Chef was not listening. 

At his desk Rehberg switched on the 
intercom. “I want to see Gerhard Popp,” 
he said. 

Ede came in, wearing his prison 
clothes, hard, confident, defensive. Reh- 
berg, without a word, handed Inge’s con- 
fession to him. Ede read it and his prison- 
sallow face flushed. The confession fell 
from his fingers. There were seconds of 
stunned silence. Then Popp put his 
hands to his face and gave a demented 
scream that brought detectives and 
policemen tumbling through the door. 

Ede confessed to everything. The Bik- 
Engels murders and the murders of Karl 
and Anna Wischmann. He confessed to 
crimes that had baffled the authorities 
for years, to crimes the authorities never 
realized had even been committed. He 
confessed to everything he had ever done. 
The mighty Gerhard Popp had fallen, a 
hopeless, shriveled, broken man, 

The trial was the sensation of Ger- 
many. In the course of it Inge gave birth 
to her child, a boy. Gerhard Popp, aged 
39, was sentenced to the maximum that 
German law permits, life. Inge Marchlo- 
witz, 19, received seven years in the 
Wolfsbiittel Women’s Penitentiary. In- 
spector Rehberg was given a promotion. 

Throughout the trial Inge never took 
her eyes from Ede, eyes that beseeched 
for a smile or a friendly look. Ede never 
looked at her once, but, to do him credit, 
he shouldered full responsibility for his 
crimes. It was thanks to his testimony 
that Inge, though a double-murderer and 
an accessory to two more murders, re- 
ceived such a comparatively light sen- 
tence. The story of Gerhard Popp and 
Inge was over. 

Or was it? 

“He has escaped twice,” said one of 
Rehberg's assistants after the trial. “What 
is to prevent him from escaping again 
and starting all over, especially when 
Inge gets out of jail in about five years? 
She will only be 24 then.” 

But the master detective was in no 
doubt. “He won't,” said Rehberg. ‘That 
confession he made to me was his abdica- 
tion from the business of crime. It was 
an admission that society had won and 
he had lost. Strange, nicht, how a pretty 
girl can transform a man, especially a 
crook. Our French colleagues would say 
cherchez la femme. This case, I should 
think, calls for a variation on that. It 
was a case of cherchez l'enfant terrible.” 

—Geoflrey Bocca 
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place of daring, far-seeing men—someone 
would be bound to listen. 

I walked up the aisle toward the clerk 
of the House and dropped the Federal 
Lottery bill into the hopper. It was a 
great moment for me. At last something 
was going to be done about the steady up- 
ward creep of taxes. Proud and happy, 

I walked back to my seat and waited for 
the House of Representatives to act. 

The clerk picked up my bill and read 
the title: “A Federal Lottery Bill to Re- 
duce Taxes.” He looked up. “Obviously 
a tax matter,” he said, and referred the 
bill to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

I waited. Months went by. Nothing 
happened. I introduced another bill. 
Like its predecessor it went to the Ways 
and Means Committee and was never 
heard of again. Eight years went by and 
four bills disappeared into the void. None 
was even discussed in committee. 

“When is it going to come up for dis- 
cussion?” I asked the committee's chair- 
man, Arkansas Democrat Wilbur D. 
Mills. 

“Can't tell you,” he said. 

“At least tell me who’s opposing it, 
who’s keeping it pigeon-holed,” I said. 

“Can't make that public,” said Chair- 
man Mills. 

Finally, in 1959, I got mad. I demanded 
to know the status of the bill, insisted on 
knowing who my opponents were. And at 
last I found out who was fighting me. 


One was Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson. He’d written to 
Mills: “A lottery is contrary to public 
policy, and no worthwhile purpose 


would be served by putting the lottery 
question to the people. There is no sub- 
stitute for taxation.” 


Another was Budget Director Maurice 
H. Stans. Said he: “The objectives of 
the lottery bill are good, but the lottery 
is contrary to established fiscal policies 
and raises moral issues.’ 

Then there was Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield. He was involved 
in the argument because the Federal 
Lottery, if established, would be ad- 
ministered by the Post Office Department. 
You'd buy your tickets at your local post 
office, like stamps and savings bonds. 
Summerfield thought the lottery would 
cost too much to operate and run_ his 
department into the red. 

Behind these men was a gaggle of 
religious leaders and religious groups, 
notably the Protestant Council of 
Churches. Their main contention: gam- 
bling is immoral. 

All these arguments against the Federal 
Lottery strike: me as, at ‘best, silly, and at 
worst, hypocritical. To understand why, 
you'll first need to know a little about 
how the lottery would work. 

The lottery tickets would be engraved 
by the Treasury. They might range in 
price from, say $3 to $10. There'd be 
nothing to make you buy a ticket if you 
didn’t want one; thus the lottery would 
be, in effect, a kind of voluntary taxation. 
The only people “taxed” this way would 
be those with the gambling spirit. 

Lottery drawings might be held once a 
month, A billion dollars’ worth of prizes 
could be awarded during each year, and 
this money could be split into as many 
as 67,000 individual prizes. For example, 
the year’s list of prizes might read like 
this: 


60,000 awards of S$ 1,000 each 


1,000 "$5,000! 
1,000 fe *"$ 10,000 ” 
1,000 - Sr 25000) 9 
1,000 = " $ 50,000 =” 


1,000 ¢ * $100,000” 

1,000 wy ” $250,000 " 

1,000 * ” $500,000 ” 

Prize money would be tax-free. (How 
would you like to be handed a quarter- 
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“Okay, but what do J get if J win?” 


million or a_ half-million dollars—and 
keep all of it?) No lottery tickets would 
be sold to minors. Since the lottery would 
be entirely under federal control, state 
and county politics wouldn't get involved 
in it. There might be a legal question in 
states and counties where gambling is for- 
bidden; this is something that still needs 
to be cleared up. But states’ anti-gam- 
bling laws are mostly aimed at the corrup- 
tion and gangsterism that usually creep 
into privately-financed gambling. Per- 
haps the people of each state would have 
to vote special permission for the Federal 
Lottery, while still keeping private 
gambling out. 

How much money would this lottery 
earn for the nation? One way to arrive 
at an estimate is to look at the total 
amount of gambling that goes on in the 
country. Gambling in the U.S. is a $30- 
billion-a-year business. Out of that huge 
total, only $3 billion is wagered legally 
at racetrack pari-mutuel machines. Much 
of the rest is wagered illegally, by dark 
of night, in back rooms and on street 
corners. On top of that, Americans spend 
some $6 billion a year (mostly illegally) 
on foreign lotteries. 

If the U.S. gambling urge is that strong 
—if people bet that much money even 
though they know they can often get in 
serious trouble with the law—think how 
much might be bet on a legal, well-pub- 
licized national lottery, specially one in 
which a man could feel patriotic every 
time he bought a ticket. At a very conser- 
vative guess, $6 billion, or a fifth of the 
$30 billion now spent on other kinds of 
gambling, might be diverted to the Fed- 
eral Lottery. That many people might de- 
cide they'd rather make a clean, legal 
wager than deal with crooks. That $6 bil- 
lion would probably be matched by at 
least $6 billion more, from law-abiding 
people who have the gambling spirit but 
have stayed away because the law tells 
them to. You end with an estimated gross 
take for the Treasury of at least $12 bil- 
lion a year. 

Deduct a billion for prize money and 
another generous billion for the cost of 
running the program (enough to keep 
the Post Office Department in the black) , 
and you end with a net take of $10 billion 
a year. Half of that might be earmarked 
for reducing the national debt, which 
would mean indirect long-run savings for 
taxpayers. The other half might be used 
for direct tax cuts. Dividing $5 billion 
among all who file individual income tax 
returns, you get a cut of almost $100 
apiece. 

Remember, these estimates are delib- 
erately put on the conservative side, so 
no one can accuse me of exaggerating. 
For all I know, the Federal Lottery might 
bring in twice as much as I've guessed. 

Other countries have had startling suc- 
cess with similar national lotteries. In 
Ireland, with a population one-sixtieth as 
big as ours and nowhere near as pros- 
perous, the famous Sweepstakes bring in 
more than $45 million a year. In Great 
Britain, a national lottery took in $175 
million from 21% million people in four 
months, 

The Treasury Secretary objects to the 
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of some strange rootstock 
found dwelling in the land 
of Nod on the east side of 
Eden, and other faraway 
places. (I do not mean 
Mother Eve, she was defi- 
nitely the mother of the 
masculine portion of the 
human race, but no place 
in the Good Book is she 
credited with any daugh- 
ters.) 

Perhaps the reader will 
dismiss my comments by re- 
marking that the story of 
man’s creation is only a 
pretty allegory, or accuse 
me of being sacrilegious for 
trying to interpret the 
scriptures according to my 
own purpose. ‘To the first, may I call attention to the fact that 
in the first chapter of Genesis the formation of the earth and 
the origin of life in the sea nicely conform to modern teaching 
upon these subjects. Why then must we dismiss the account of 
man’s origins with a shrug? If Moses knew all of the important 
facts about the formation of the universe, how come he could 
wander off into fantasy in the very next chapter? For those who 
believe me scofling at the Word, let us review the events 
chronicled in the book of Genesis and record them in. the 
simple language of today. 


n the beginning we find Father Adam tending the garden and 
j running a zoo on the side. He also had to think up names 
for all of the animals and that was no small job without a 
crossword dictionary. Just consider the mental anguish he must 
have suffered giving birth to the name gnu. Being a man, he 
naturally bellyached about the job to the Big Boss, Parkinson's 
law was functioning then, even as it does today, and he could 
not feel happy and content without a couple of assistant man- 
agers, four subforemen, and most of all a cook. ‘The Lord 
caused all of the animals to be paraded before Adam, but none 
of them seemed to fill the specifications he had in mind: no 
young executive wants a hairy ape for a stenographer or a bear 
for a junior-exec. Like his remote descendants, he complained 
that everything gave him a pain in the neck. Finally the Boss 
Man got fed up, gave him an anesthetic and removed a cervical 
rib: from it a helpmeet was constructed who filled the job most 
satisfactorily for the time being. 

Adam, being an only child, was probably a tough nut to 
cope with and Eve doubtless had a pretty hectic time trying to 
please him, until she met the serpent over by the apple tree. 
This varmint advised her to use her sex to bring the old man 
off his high horse, and it worked wonderfully well. It got them 
both dispossessed, but who cares? 

The inevitable results soon appeared and were called Cain 
and Abel. Now that Eve had discovered the cause of all this 
anguish, she postponed the multiplication and replenishment 
of the earth for awhile, but like most women she got careless 
in her old age and Seth appeared. 

In the meantime Cain had become a farmer and Abel went 
to sheep herding. The Big Boss looked with favor on Abel's 
mutton, but turned a fishy eye on Cain’s pumpkins, Being a 
true farmer, Cain felt that everybody was trying to short-change 
him, and this insult made him so sore he bashed in Abel's 
skull and went over the hill, probably hunting a spot where 
pumpkins were classed as surplus and the parity price was 
satisfactory. 

In his search for the utopia where they pay you for not 
raising pumpkins, Cain wandered over into the land of Nod 
and there discovered some sort of female creature who could 
take his sperm and, by some lucky biological accident, made 
something of it. So Enoch was born. Seth came along later 
and consummated the same sort of union; he begat Enos and 
the human race was definitely in business, 
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Eve was a grandmother by this time, but unfortunately on 
the father’s side, and any 5-year-old with two grandmothers 
will tell you that is the wrong side. It is not surprising that 
she drops from sight never to be heard of again; we may assume 
that female troubles and age had caught up with her. 

Adam, being a man, with no such time limit on his virility, 
must also have married some of these Nod females. We are told 
that when he was three or four hundred years old he 
sired many sons and daughters, female parents or parents 
unknown, 

Moses, the recorder of all these doings, was a gentleman; 
not wanting to stir up any controversy with his women folks, 
he left it up to the reader's imagination as to just what sort 
of a monkey, magpie or ring-tailed cat these females from Nod 
called Papa and Mama. 

Eyery man is entitled to his own opinion of the origin of 
the female sex, and following are my own conclusions. Adam 
was made of the dust from the ground, but the chronicler 
neglects to say how long it took to develop him, He was the 
last apple on the family tree and in no way resembled his 
distant ancestors. I am inclined to believe that the original 
rootstock was the wolf, or some other canine animal. Man's 
habits and social behavior more closely resemble the canine 
than any other member of the zoo, 

Being so different from the parent stock, Adam might have 
been destined to live and die an old bachelor. ‘There was noth- 
ing living at that time that could mate with him, so his Creator 
gave him a helpmeet constructed from spare parts of his own 
body, 

Eve was not a true woman because she was constructed en- 
tirely from masculine materials. It is not likely that she would 
ever have been able to bear a daughter as her basic ingredients 
were purely masculine. Cain, Abel and Seth received a double 
dose of male sex hormones and were the result of what stock- 
men call “line breeding,” which fixes the inherited character- 
istics so firmly in the genes that they are dominant after many 
crosses with other stock. Down through the ages the man-child 
has retained this maleness, regardless of his wife's efforts to 
change him. 

This was a time of tumult and confusion in the development 
of life on this planet, and science tells us that most anything 
could happen and probably did. We are justified in believing 
that the girls over in Nod were also the end results of some of 
Nature’s experiments, experiments which probably began with 
lions and tigers, They were on hand when Cain arrived, and 
were probably the basis of the myth about the Amazons. ‘The 
early Greeks believed that Hercules and Achilles overcame this 
tribe of surperwomen, but I think Gain deserves the credit, 
and it is obvious from the results that he didn't use a bow and 
arrow to accomplish the feat. These ladies were also endowed 
with fixed personalities—the sum total of the traits of their 
feline ancestors—so here again we find the pattern pretty well 
fixed. 

For those who would dismiss my reasoning as nonsense, | 
hope that they will stop right here and write a book of 
their own explaining why men are canine in their social natures, 
and why women more closely resemble the feline, Women have 
been compured to cats ever since men could use words, and 
for the best of reasons: they act like them, 


he offspring of these unions of the Eden boys and the Nod 
girls were of course hybrids, products of the male or canine 
strain, and a female line which was highly flavored with the 
feline. Hybrids are usually stronger and more vigorous than 
the parent plants, and while those crossed by man are not 
fertile, Nature could have remedied this deficiency and appar- 
ently did, These hybrids were also problem children, inherit- 
ing the murderous disposition of Cain and the cat-like guile of 
their mothers. Their brains were more developed and_ their 
propensity for getting into trouble more marked. 

Within a few generations the Lord decided to drown them 
all, but in a moment of weakness He saved Noah and_ his 
family (the best of a bad lot) so as not to have to start from 
scratch again, Noah was a good man, but the genes were still 
there and in a few short generations we find his offspring once 
again trying to exterminate each other; a trait that seems to 
be the dominant one even to this day. 


Devils With Angels’ Faces 
If this essay is to progress in an orderly manner, the next 
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task should be an analysis of the child and adolescent girl, 
her mental and physical progress. As far as I know this has 
never been successfully done and I am not nut enough to expect 
to accomplish it here. | feel myself well qualified for the task, 
however. I never had any girl playmates during my formative 
years, nor any daughters to study in my more mature age, 
and the less one knows about his subject and the farther 
away he is from it, the more authoritatively he can dis- 
cuss it. 

Since the conception of this work [ have racked my brains 
and the public libraries without success for a study of the girl- 
child that could in any way compare with Huck Finn or Tark- 
ington’s Penrod. Mark Twain's Susie was a beautiful character, 
and if she measured up to her daddy’s opinion of her it is 
well that she passed from this earth before she had run up 
against the realities of life. I do not believe any man is truly 
qualified to search the brain of the adolescent female, and 
certainly no woman would be so treacherous to her sex as to 
attempt it. 

My only point of observation of the growing female has been 
that of a family doctor. In the course of 30 years’ practice I 
have met some little angels and some little devils and usually 
the more angelic they looked the more likely they were to be 
daughters of Satan himself. 

The female admires truthfulness in others but seldom feels 
any compulsion to practice the art; even as a child she will 
dream up impossible stories to saye her- 
self from punishment. Little angel-face 
will gaze up at you with those big soulful 
eyes and spin off 10 big black lies in no 
time at all. 


Following are two illustrations showing 
the female reaction, one in a child of 6, 
and the other in a young lady of 14 when 
romance begins to color the thoughts. 

One hot summer afternoon [ was called 
to a neighboring town on an emergency; 
the mother who telephoned was too ex- 
cited to tell me the details. Upon arrival, 
I learned that two little girls of 5 or 6 
years of age had been playing in the then 
ever present outhouse, and a little brother, 
age 3, had joined them. Soon the girls ran 
screaming to their mother with the news 
that Johnnie had fallen through the hole 
into the pit beneath. Fortunately father 
was at home and he rushed out, over- 
turned the building, jumped into the hole 
and rescued the boy. When I arrived father 
and son were lying on the lawn with 
mother spraying the hose on them. ‘The 
boy had lit upon a broken lamp chimney 
and had quite a scalp wound on the head, 
but seemed generally no worse for his ad- 
venture, While I was dressing his wound 
[ noticed that he showed a lot of hostility 
toward his sister, who was trying to appear 
quite solicitous but nevertheless remaining 
in the background. 

It all looked fishy to me; although the 
victim could only say “bad sister” I de- 
cided to investigate. When his soiled 
clothing was removed I noticed a friction 
burn on his shoulder; I got a wire, fitted 
it into the circumference of the hole in 
the seat, and then tried to pass it down 
over the child’s shoulders. That boy didn’t 
fall—he had been pushed, and pushed 
hard. 

When faced with this accusation the 
little girl promptly and sweetly blamed it 
on her friend, who had discreetly made for 
home as soon as the ruckus started. 

Her father believed her; nobody that 
looked so truthful and saintlike could 
think of doing such a thing in the first 
place, and certainly was incapable of 
lying about it afterwards. But her mother 
remembered how little girls hate to have 
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little brothers tag along and she whaled the daylights out of 
that young lady. I naturally delayed my departure to enjoy 
the spectacle. 

The other episode involved a pretty 14-year-old who arrived 
home at midnight, long after the hour she had been told to 
return. She tearfully informed her parents that she had been 
raped. Of course the father went slightly crazy, but his anxiety 
for his child overcame his murderous instincts and he brought 
the ravished maiden to my home. Examination showed no 
bruises, torn garments or evidence of a struggle; she had defi- 
nitely not suffered from any crime upon her person. 

Pretending that I had to make a report for the officers of 
the law, I quizzed the young lady carefully. It seemed that 
while coming home from the picture show a certain boy had 
overpowered her and dragged her to the ball park, where the 
deed was supposed to have taken place. Her father had failed 
to ask her who the assailant was, and when I got to that ques- 
tion she hesitated. I told her she would be arrested herself if 
she did not answer. She thought for a minute, but a minute 
was not long enough, and she came right out and made her 
big mistake. 

“It was Bobby Jones.” This was greeted with hoots of 
laughter from me and some choice swearing from her dad. 

“Why, you little liar,” he said. “Bobby Jones isn’t big enough 
to take a lolly-pop away from you! You come clean with the 
truth or I'll spank you good right here.” 


Suspicions ™ 
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“IE I do, will you promise not to whip me?” she tried to 
bargain. 

“J don’t know, but Ill sure beat the tar out of you if you 
don’t,” he replied. 

So we got an approximation of the true story. She and a 
girl friend had stayed through the picture show twice, and 
when they parted at the corner they decided to spring the rape 
story on their parents to avoid a licking for being so late. The 
other girl was lucky; her parents slept soundly and did not 
awaken when she slipped into the house. It was fortunate for 
everybody that the girls did not rehearse their story beforehand, 
as a little thought would have made them pick a more likely 
victim than poor little Bobby Jones. Men have gone to jail 
on just such silly evidence, and lite brothers have probably 
suffered even worse fates from older sisters’ revenge. 

The point I wish to make is that even as a child the female 
is inclined to color any story to her own advantage. 

Every doctor learns to take the history as the female gives 
it, and then draws upon his experience with the sex and the 
circumstances to arrive at his own conclusions. [ have often 
wondered how judges and attorneys handle these matters, par- 
ticularly in regard to sex crimes. When T hear a tale about 
such matters and the female did not show signs of a battle, I 
am always reminded of the old lady and the tramp. She in- 
formed him that he could not have his way with her unless 
he tied her up, and that there was a rope hanging behind the 
kitchen door. 

Rearranging the circumstances is not a crime to the female, 
it is simply a way of getting along with the ethical demands of 
a society fashioned and enforced by the stronger and more bull- 
headed males. Whether girls are born with this attribute, T 
do not know, but their mothers begin educating them pretty 
soon thereafter. 

There is little difference to be noted in the first few years 
of life between the male child and his sister; he is perhaps 
larger boned, but at the carly ages both sexes fight like little 
wild cats and (when the notion strikes them) play like kittens. 
However, about the fourth year the female child discovers that 
her masculine playmate has an external decoration which was 
denied her, and trouble begins. She sees that this appendage is 
not only a handy thing to take on a picnic, but is also a built-in 
fixture for the amusement of its possessor. She feels cheated by 
nature, and thus a resentment is started toward the opposite 
sex which continues until old age. 

The little girl’s envy grows with each passing year, and envy 
in a female is an all-engrossing passion. The researchers. tell 
us that about this time she acquires an inferiority complex in 
relations with the male, and forever after is obsessed with the 
idea of making him suffer for his favored anatomy. She tries 
with all her might to reduce him to the status of a satellite 
moon, orbiting about herself. Keep this in mind; it will ex- 
plain a lot about her actions in Jater years. 


he also discovers that the boy is favored in other ways: he 

is allowed to get as dirty as he wishes. to wear simpler 
clothes, and is never commanded to act like a lady. An even more 
disturbing fact seems to be that because of his special appendage 
or in spite of it, he secms to be growing stronger. He can now 
best her in personal combat. So, like all women before her, 
she turns to subterfuge to gain her lost mastery of the situation: 
her estimation of her own importance and ego is based 
upon the amount of guile she can display in’ achieving 
her desires, 


The Big League of Deception 

The urgent speed with which a female child proceeds toward 
her destiny of mature womanhood becomes frantic haste be- 
tween the early ages of 12 and 15. No butterfly ever strugeled 
harder to emerge from his cocoon and spread his silky wings 
upon the morning air than does the feminine adolescent in 
trying to convince her mother that she is now old enough for 
mascara and black nylon stockings. 

Last week, when she smiled, her mouth looked like a badly 
used bedspring, with wires running this way and that from 
tooth to tooth; today her smile resembles a white-centered 
petunia with red borders. Suddenly her breasts pop out, and if 
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they don’t she pops them out herself by stuffing old stockings 
in her mother’s brassiere and wearing that. Yesterday her legs 
were purely functional members, stretching from her body 
to the ground; today they show the promise that has 
turned men’s heads and paralyzed their brains, literally 
ever since Eve. 

But the surface change is of minor importance. It is the rush 
with which her internal organs prepare themselves for a pos- 
sible pregnancy that is astounding. Today she is a little girl; 
tomorrow she is suffering from what women call “the curse” 
and undergoing all the mental fireworks and body tensions 
that accompany that manifestation of fertility. 

At her menstrual times she may seem to be mad all the time. 
There is reason for that: Nature prepares her for this ordeal 
by storing an excess of fluid in her tissues and she feels like 
a stuffed toad for a few days before the onset of each period. 
Some women suffer a man-sized belly ache, and it behooves 
you to act sympathetic if you do not want your eyes scratched 
out, 

Now her instruction in evading the truth begins to pay off; 
she is in the big leagues where woman's eyery action and state- 
ment is meant to camouflage and evade the real issues and to 
attract the male’s attention to her female loveliness and desir- 
ability. And the things she has to endure to perfect herself in 
this deceptive art would drive her masculine counterpart to 
the funny house in short order. The only analogy that man's 
brain could understand would be for a man to disguise him- 
self as a worm, put himself on a hook and try, by his squirming, 
to attract the biggest trout in the pool; once the fish grabs the 
bait, sock the hook into his own jaw and then escape onto the 
bank and try valiantly to land himself. Show me the man who 
can play the role of bait and fisherman at the same time. 


here are a lot of taboos that govern the actions of this 
worm: she must always look cool and unperturbed, inviting 
and yet repelling advances, 

She must never be caught sweating; a few tiny pearls of per- 
spiration upon her brow may be gently tapped with her hankie, 
but to break out in such an animal reaction as a good old 
sweat and to enjoy the pleasure of wiping one’s face with a shirt 
sleeve or a big bandana handkerchief is foreyer denied her, 
besides it would wreck her mascara and cause her face to look 
like a melting strawberry ice-cream cone. 

She must never expectorate when in the presence of the op- 
posite sex, nor sit with her heels more than two inches off the 
floor. 

She must not relieve the wind in the willows by a good 
honest belch, or by the method described by Mark Twain in 
his book 1601. 

No matter how she may itch she must never scratch, or, if 
the irritated spot should be out of reach, rub her back against 
a door jamb like a pig on a post, as is the privilege of her boy 
friend. 

If she would wear barefoot sandals and no stockings, she 
must also expose some of the thighs in hopes the male's atten- 
tion will not wander to her poor misshapen feet. Of course the 
girl whose thighs look like pillows should always leave her 
shape to the imagination of the beholder. 

No matter how generously nature and candy counters have 
endowed her, she must never haye an abdomen which pro- 
trudes beyond a line running from her chin to her ankles. 

She must smell at all times “Mighty like a Rose” instead of 
like a sweaty horse. 

She must consume food like a humming bird on a trumpet 
vine, and never pick her teeth. 

It is to be expected that any female who has read this far 
is likely to heave it into the trash can with the proper amount 
of fury and express her opinion of the author in fervent if 
inadequate blasphemy. Going on this assumption, we males 
can now relax and pick her to pieces at our leisure, without 
fear of interruption, 

First we must reduce women to a common denominator, and 
view them in the natural state. Clothes do not make the woman, 
but they do serve as an excellent camouflage, To get at the 
truth of the matter, we must enforce the demands made upon 
the “stripper” and peel off the buttons and veils. 

Beauty unadorned appeals strongly to the male’s idea of the 
ludicrous (with the exception of those engaged in the practice 
of medicine, whose attentions are focused only upon the portion 
of anatomy which may contain pathological tissues) .One nude 
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“You're fired.” 


female in the proper surroundings may be the most beautiful 
and desirable creature in the world; a random group of six 
seen in the buff by daylight looks a bit ridiculous, 

We know that our boys were under great mental and physical 
strain during the action in the Pacific during World War II, 
and under such circumstances a man’s sexual desires seem 
stronger than they ever are in civilian life. I suppose it is 
nature’s way of insuring the perpetuation of the race; when a 
man feels that he may die tomorrow he has a compelling urge 
to breed today. But even then his sense of the grotesque some- 
times overcomes his lust. 

This tale was told me by a Marine officer who was in charge 
of a detachment quartered upon one of the smaller islands of 
the South Pacific and illustrates this point. The brush was 
pretty heavy around their beach camp, so it was necessary for 
them to clear a path through the jungle that they might reach 
a clearing big enough for a drill field and target range. ‘This 
path led them near a favorite swimming hole of the native 
ladies. Beauty was used to swimming unadorned in that region, 
and so the girls bathed in the buff. After a few days the local 
chief called upon the base commander and complained about 
the laughter of the soldiers as they passed by this maidens’ 
bower. The American officer, anxious to retain the natives’ 
good will and respect, offered to change the path or to erect a 
screen so the ladies would be shielded from masculine eyes 
during afternoon water sports. This did not suit the chief, and 
he explained, “No, our women like to have the boys look at 
them, but they do not like to have them laugh out loud at 
what they see.” So another burden was added to the heavy load 
our soldiers had to bear, suppression of their natural instincts 
in still another way. 

Had one of these soldiers met a solitary native girl in the 
moonlight, it would have been a safe bet that there would have 
been another story like the one about Bloody Mary's grand- 
daughter and the Lieutenant in Tales of the South Pacific. 

Even in our supposedly more enlightened civilization, a 
young woman walking down the street in the briefest of shorts 
and the most skimpy halter tosses her head in satisfaction when 
someone whistles at her, but is likely to slap the guy who 
laughs. And believe it or not, laughter is the more common 
emotion stirring in the breast of the predatory male. Billie 
Burke, in her book, d Feather on My Nose, says, “Women 
enjoy sex, but only man thinks it’s funny.” 

Of course there are women, and men too, who would have 
made fine models for those old Greek marble chippers, but they 
are rare indeed. Women in the nude are more mirth-provoking 
because of the fact that men look about as bad when dressed 
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as they do in the buff, while the corsettieres have done a lot to 
bolster up the female form divine. Man should give thanks 
for these benefactors of the female sex. If the girls would stop 
there, much would be added to the pleasure of viewing the 
result. However they seem to think that if a little camouflage 
is good, a whole lot is better. 

The crimes committed by women upon their hair, their faces 
and their garments, all of which are supposed to enhance the 
beauty of the view, shock the tender masculine nervous system, 
‘These crimes will be taken up in detail shortly, but first we 
must look at the motivation and psychology behind all this 
fashionable camouflage. 


Making the Bait Appealing 


The early 20’s is the time of fruition of all the training 
your lady friend has had from the time of infancy. The first 
and most important goal of her life is about to be achieved. 
She has gone through the battle with every other female hand 
raised against her (with the possible exception of her mother’s) 
and has resisted the efforts of predatory males to reduce her 
to the status of a concubine. 

At this age all women are beautiful and appealing to the 
opposite sex, with the possible exception of those who are overly 
endowed with fat. (There is a deep seated belief that all young 
animals who are too well upholstered are deficient in their 
sexual development, and though their faces are the most beau- 
tiful of all, the boys are difficult to attract.) 

This should be the happiest time in a woman's life, but un- 
fortunately it is marred by anxiety and cutthroat competition 
for the most eligible males. 

These anxieties never affect the male and so are difficult for 
you to understand; you were born with a more lively imagina- 
tion and much more egotism than your mate. You believe that 
the woman you choose, or are chosen by, is the most perfect 
peach on the tree and probably the smartest, else why did she 
seem to appreciate your charms above all others? Every man 
knows that he is God’s finest handiwork, and the woman who 
realizes that fact must be wise indeed. Love, to her, is a way of 
getting along in the world, fulfilling her destiny, boosting her 
ego, paying for the pork chops, and avoiding the disgrace of 
having “miss” written on her tombstone, It is a complicated mess 
that no man will ever understand, and it is as different from 
that which dwells in your breast as was Caruso from Elvis Pres- 
ley—truly a many splendored thing. 


oman conscientiously adorns herself in order to attract 

the male creature. She thinks she knows exactly what he 
is looking for, and does her mechanical best to set the trap 
and make the bait appealing. And as long as she is going at 
this thing in such a down to earth and practical way it be- 
hooves you to do a little research before committing yourself. 
Unfortunately things are not always what they seem, and it 
is my painful duty to destroy some of your fond illusions, so 
in the future you cannot say the doc didn’t tell you. 

Don’t be overwhelmed by her show of passion and devotion 
or you might wind up like an old friend of mine, a widower. 
He was going with a nice quiet little homebody when some other 
dame decided to cut in on the game. ‘This vulture used all 
the shopworn tricks and they were married. 

Three weeks later he was in my office with the following tale 
of woe. She wore a wig; she took seven kinds of vitamin and 
pep pills before going to bed, but they generated no romance. 
In the morning she consumed an hour making up her face 
and another half hour strapping on her breasts and hips. If 
he wanted any breakfast before going to work he had to prepare 
his own. She spit like a cat when he even touched her, only 
wore her false teeth when company was coming, and kept house 
like a pack rat. 

Like most women of this type she hugely enjoyed poor health 
and had insisted that he get a doctor for her. When he came to 
see me I suggested that he needed a kick in the pants for get- 
ting himself into such a mess, but he was a good friend and a 
patient, so I agreed to examine his prize. The history was so 
long and involved that she seemed to have had all the diseases 
in the book. The scars upon her abdomen looked like a rail- 
road map of Indiana with the navel as Indianapolis. 

She gave me a note to her Salt Lake City physician authoriz- 
ing him to brief me upon her medical experiences, and a few 
days later when I was in the city we went over the case together. 
She was twenty years older than the age given on her marriage 
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certificate, had lost all her female organs plus one kidney, 
thyroid gland and gall bladder, and three previous husbands to 
boot. So many surgeons had been fooled by her grunting that 
it would seem that her belly must be stuffed with straw, since 
everything else had been removed. 

I talked the matter over with the lady and her husband and 
advised that she was in such a delicate condition that living in 
our town was a great risk; she should be under the care of a 
specialist at all times, and should live in a much lower alti- 
tude, because of her heart. She had discovered that hubby was 
not as wealthy as she had supposed. so this gave her a wonderful 
excuse to suggest that if he would give her a hundred dollars 
she would grant him a divorce and move to California. It was 
a solution he was most happy to accept. 


ack in Missouri we used to get rid of these chronic grunters 
B by suggesting that they move to the Rocky Mountains. In 
Utah we sent them to Southern California, and I suppose the 
doctors there send them on to the islands, or suggest some new 
and weird religion to occupy their minds, as there are plenty 
of such in that neighborhood. Fortunately surgeons are not 
so knife-happy as they once were, and these poor unfortunate 
psychopaths eventually wind up where they belong, their minds 
occupied by novel and strange cults rather than the malfunc- 
tioning of their internal organs. 

All women are most susceptible to queer notions about their 
innards and just love to be suffering from some strange ailment 
that the other giris don’t have. Medical articles in magazines 
for women do nothing to destroy this queer appetite. 

It may sound harsh, but you must be practical and look this 
baby over as though you were buying a horse. The girl is 
mother of the woman, and /ier mother is the architect of the 
whole. If mother is a grunter and always sick and the girl re- 
sembles her in looks, manners and actions, she too will spend all 
your money in drug stores and hospitals. On the other hand, 
if she resents her mother’s delicate health enough she is likely 
to follow in her dad's footsteps and will resist that greatest of 
feminine pleasures, going to the doctor. 

Beware of feminine ingenuity. Look the merchandise over 
carefully before making your downpayment, Does she laugh 
at your jokes in the proper places? Mix her up and tell some 
with a sober face and avoid laughing at your own telling. That 
is perhaps a dirty trick, but it will divulge a sense of humor 
if there is any there. 

Does she wipe her lips with a kleenex and then wad it up 
and drop it on the restaurant floor? If so, she will do the same 
in her own household and you will live in sweet confusion and 
Jitter the rest of your life. 

Is her show of kindness toward children and dogs an act, 
or does she seem to be casual but adept in her approach to those 
barnacles that stick to the good ship matrimony? 

Does she take ani unusual interest in sports and claim to like 
hunting, fishing and roughing it? If so, she is either an accom- 
plished liar or one of these masculine women that all men 
abhor. 

Is she a cute little kitten with an appetite of an anaconda? 
If so, expect her to let all restraints go once she is married 
and look like an inflated balloon before she reaches forty. 

When courting your pride and joy, you never see her with 
a hair out of place or a button missing, in fact she looks good 
enough to eat. Her parlor is neatness personified and if you 
stay for dinner you are led to believe that each meal is a state 
dinner with all the good silver and Limoges china a common- 
place. 

Wedded bliss will be somewhat different. Women just love 
to slop around in an old bathrobe, their hair wadded up under 
a frilly litle cap and their feet encased in flat sandals which 
llop at every step. Billie Burke advises every woman to get up 
10 minutes before her man awakes, skip to the bathroom, make 
up her face, comb her hair and then crawl back in bed before 
she awakens the lord and master. She says she did it, but if 
so she was a most remarkable woman and all alone in her 
glory. Most women look like something the cat dragged in 
until at least 11 o'clock in the morning. The picture the old 
man has in his mind to compare with the trim little stenog- 
raphers who surround him all day is quite a contrast. Wifey 
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looks okay when he gets home at night, but the damage is 
already done; he still remembers how she looked when he left 
that morning. 


A Survey of Atrocities 


Let's survey the subject from head to foot and consider some 
of the other atrocities woman has committed in the name of 
fashion. 

For instance, women do not smell as bad as the commercials 
would haye you believe, and all these deodorants and perfumes 
are not absolutely necessary if the lady is addicted to the use 
of soap and water. Like man himself, if she is careless about 
her hygiene, she stinks; clean, she is just as attractive without 
all these roll-ons and beauty aids as with them, and perhaps 
more so. I suspect they are used for the same purpose that 
trappers use scent on their traps—to snare the amorous minded 
male fox. 

Close inspection will reveal the eye shadow and false lashes 
she uses to give the soulful look. You already know just how 
badly lipstick, rouge and powder rub off on a man's shirt. 

If she wears a lot of jewelry around her neck you can be 
sure she is hiding a few wrinkles. This is the spot where women 
first show their age; the older they get the more they look 
like picked chickens in a poultry market. And yet a clean 
and well-formed neck with an upswept hair-do stirs up the 
stallion in man more than any of his mate’s more revealing 
charms. 

Every woman wants to look exactly like every other woman 
and still appear to have a distinctive style all her own. Her hat 
and hair styles must be perfect copies of the prevailing models, 
yet if she sees the same headpiece on another woman's head, 
the attractiveness of her own is spoiled. The wearers of identical 
hats become mortal enemies with thoughts of mayhem toward 
each other, 

You must learn to disregard women's hats and hairdos. You 
are too callous to understand the female motivation in regard 
to styles, and will probably remain in that state as long as you 
live. If you ever do figure out why she butchers her hair as she 
does, you can dismiss the Theory of Relativity as mere child's 
play—you are indeed the wisest of men. 

When J was a medical student 50 years ago I naturally spent 
some time upon the wards of hospitals for the insane. It 
Was customary, when a new patient was brought in for the first 
nurse that saw her to whip out bandage shears and recklessly 
hack off the patient's hair just to get rid of it. If the woman was 
not crazy when committed, this insult to her womanly charm 
tipped the scales in insanity’s favor. Some time and place in 
these later years a barber, who hated women, committed this 
crime upon the crowning glory of a prominent actress, and 
Bingo! all the girls blossomed out in wind-blowns, poodle 
cuts and other styles too horrible to describe. The end result 
looked like nothing familiar except a badly used mop, When 
my wife first came home wearing this new style | instinctively 
unloaded all my guns, hid the ammunition, dulled the butcher 
knives, chopped up the rolling pin and prepared for the 
worst. A doctor learns to be alert to any sudden changes 
in the behavior of his patients that might indicate a de- 
ranged mind. 

Mother Nature intended woman’s hair to be a soft, flatter- 
ing frame for her face. Modern novelists to the contrary, this 
crowning glory is the first thing any man notices about a woman. 
Piled high on her head, it lends a look of dignity to a rather 
small and unattractively shaped skull. This hairdo also exposes 
the back of a woman’s neck which, il reasonably slender, gener- 
ates a desire to bite it. When woman chopped off her hair the 
Age of Chivalry died: if she now has to stand up in street cars 
and light her own cigarettes, it’s because her own sins are com- 
ing home to roost. 


anatomy lesson must reveal what's under all the cam- 
age. Art and science have fashioned brassieres and built-ins 
to create the illusion of loveliness; but careful investigation 
should be limited, except in the semi-darkness of a dimly lit 
room, where as the great Franklin discovered, all cats are 
gray. And if these cats confine their vocal efforts to purring 
instead of yowling and spitting, the deviations from the ideal 
conformation will not be noticed. In such circumstances all 
women are beautiful. 
Now we will skip to the area of her hips, and dismiss this 
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important region 
with one bald state- 
ment; women were 
not supposed to wear 
pants; if they are 
somewhat fat and 
broad of beam, it 
is a bigger crime 
than pushing baby 
chickens into the 
irrigation ditch. If 
they start an argu- 
ment with hubby 
while wearing pants, 
his natural instincts 
will take over and he 
will swing one from 
the hip just as he 
would at any other 
pants-wearing an- 
imal. 

And so to her 
feet. In flat-heeled 
shoes or barefoot 
sandals they appear 
much too big for the 
rest of her body, 
and such shoes have 
created more old 
bachelors than dis- 
taste for mothers-in- 
law. Therefore, al- 
though it is a crime 
against nature, we 
men are happy to 
accept high-heeled 
shoes. Not only do 
they make the feet 
appear more graceful, but wearing them contracts the muscles 
on the back of the leg and so gives “that region a more attractive 
form, and a promise ‘of shapeliness up beyond the range of our 
vision. But they sure play the devil with her toes. 

When I was a child, our mid-western country was bled white 
every year by some missionary just returned from China. Her 
talking point was the horrible custom of binding little girl’s 
feet so they would not grow along with the rest ‘of her body. 
The ladies of the church worked themselves blind to raise 
money so the work of liberating these unfortunate females 
from bondage might progress, and yet they were doing the 
same thing to themselves in the interest of fashion. 

Someday the ev olutionary process will remodel women’s feet 
so that there is only a hoof where the toes should be and the 
heel will be halfway up the leg, as in the cow and horse of 
today. But until that time comes, why must they paint their 
toenails the color of anemic blood? Toenail polish always re- 
minds me of the feet of a mountain lion I once saw killed 
shortly after it had attacked a colt and torn it cruelly with the 
claws of its rear feet, while trying to give the death bite upon 
the animal’s neck. 

Woman manages, sometime between 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and the end of hubby's working day, to commit all kinds 
of crimes upon her person. She seems to have little regard for 
her original self, which is truly a masterpiece of nature’s handi- 
work. She forgets that a man is an imaginative creature, and 
leaves little room for him to exercise his powers along that 
line. With her hair piled on top of her head, in a becoming 
dress and high-heeled shoes she can indeed inspire wild visions 
of further lovelintess. But I must nevertheless remind all you 
gullible males of the old adages: “Let the buyer beware.” “Look 
before you leap!” “All that glitters en, 


Her Brief Moment of Glory 

Now let’s suppose that some girl has swallowed the line 
you have been feeding her about love forever true, Cxdillacs 
and a villa on the Riviera plus moonlight every night. Because 
or in spite of all this romantic sales talk, among other things, 
she has decided to take your name and be your ever- loving 
wife. She has visions of a big production of course, for this is 
her day of fulfillment; it will probably cost as much as a modest 
cottage. 
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Too Good To Be TRUE 


TRUE 
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You have no such ambitions and would gladly drop by the 
office of a Justice of the Peace and go through the rites before 
two hired witnesses. But take care or you may end up like the 
couple who applied to a near-sighted ‘old Justice of the Peace 
to be married during the deer hunting season. He took their 
two dollars, issued a license and married them. After they 
left he discovered he had issued a hunting license, not a mar- 
riage license, so he rushed down the street after them yelling, 
“If you ain’t done it, don’t do it! That paper ain't for it!” 

But take heart. It will only last half an hour and nobody 
will notice your presence anyhow. At a wedding the groom 
serves the same function as the frame in which the picture is 
displayed. His use is simply to draw attention to the queen ol 
the occasion. And remember this is probably the last time her 
father will be furnishing the drinks and chicken sandwiches, 
so cheer up; eat, drink ‘and be merry because you know not 
of the morrow. 

And tomorrow will present queer and unusual problems. You 
cannot get up in the morning, don your raiment and bid your 
night's companion a pleasant good morning as of yore. Old 
habits are hard to break; watch yourself{—dress but do not 
put on your hat until she is ready to go out to breakfast. Soon 
enough you will both realize that you are two incompatible 
elements poured into the test-tube of matrimonial bliss. We 
hope that the resultant chemical reaction expends itself by 
causing a few harmless bubbles to spill over the top of the 
test tube, and not an H-bomb explosion that will leave scars 
upon both of you for the rest of your natural lives. 

The very first thing you must train yourself to do is grab 
the daily paper and sit on it until you have had time to digest 
the stock market page and the sports section. Someone has said 
that a woman reads a newspaper as if she were eating an 
artichoke; she devours the base of each leaf and discards the 
rest upon the floor in a disorganized pile. That man was a 
keen observer. No man can ever rearrange a newspaper once 
his wife has had her hands on it, and if after an hour's effort 
he does get it into a semblance of order he will find great holes 
right in the middle of the market listings or the funny pages. 
She saw a new recipe for making coffee without boiling water 
and she tore it out and filed it on her desk where she will 
never look at it again. 

Try and be as gentle with your new wife as your temperament 
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will permit, which probably isn’t saying much, you being a 
man. She has even greater problems of adjustment than you 
ever thought of; her big day is behind her and there is no gloom 
equal to that engendered by the knowledge that one’s time in 
the limelight has passed, and that from here on out she will 
be known as Mrs. Somebody-else, her own individualism a thing 
of the past. A girl can only be a bride once; she may get married 
a dozen times but the glamor is all gone, “the captains and 
the kings depart” once she reaches the chapel door on her 
way out the first time. 

Besides, she is suddenly overcome with a new worry—one that 
will dog her every waking moment for the next $0 years, 
Jy she or ain’ she? ‘Try and imagine just how you would react 
if, for 25 days out of 30, you were constantly wondering whether 
or not a strange individual was taking form within you, The 
suspense would make a gibbering idiot of you within three 
months. ‘To complicate matters, half the time she hopes it is 
so and the other half she knows that she will just die if it 
proves to be a fact. 


n top of all this she has to adjust her life to avoid clashes 
O with one of the toughest and most ornery creatures that 
ever lived on earth, a swange man. And let’s all thank God for 
the fact that the wife has to do most of the adjusting. 

That is why nature begins to condition her soon after birth; 
now all the litde subterfuges and equivocations she learned as 
a child come in handy. For one thing she has got to make you 
believe that she is a virgin; that you are the first man she ever 
even kissed and that she thinks you're wonderful, Ordinary 
sumption makes you know that this line is probably as phony 
as a three dollar bill, but man must believe that story or there 
is something lost in the family relationship. No man is going 
to feel that he must protect and cherish some dame who has 
been cherished by a half dozen other males. If she was a widow, 
okay, but if “Miss” was on her calling card when you met 
her she just must be as pure as a lily that had never seen a bee, 
as inexperienced as when she was 2 years old, and never 
attracted to any other male except her father. 

You won't get that kind of a freak, but you once believed 
in Santa Claus and you will bring all those old powers of 
imagination to the front again and convince yourself that she 
is brand new merchandise never handled by other shoppers, 
and that the last twenty years have been spent in just preparing 
herself to be the mate of such a paragon of virtue as you, 

You have to make some adjustments too, but you don't have 
to lie about your experiences with her sex. You may be accused 
of bragging about your way with girls, but she expects to get 
somewhat damaged and shopworn alfections. 

‘There are several things that you should understand about 
this newly acquired partner of your joys and sorrows and 
the most important is the sexual, of course. First, unlike you, 
she is not always in the mood for love. Like the female of all 
animals, when she is governed by this mood she requires more 
attention than you are physically able to supply, and when 
not in the mood—to hell with it, she only wecepts your show 
of affection to save a fuss. Try and keep the fact ever ready for 
reference in that thick skull of yours that she was made for an 
entirely different purpose than you, constructed in a weird and 
peculiar fashion, and that no man can ever understand just 
what forces are motivating her actions. ; 

We cannot do without women, we cannot hope to understand 
them, and we definitely cannot make them into males, even 
though the educators in our schools seem bent upon doing 
so. ‘They may assume some of men’s prerogatives, but if they 
become too much like men they lose their womanhood and so 
their attractiveness. As a woman despises a sissyficd male, so 
do men shun a woman who thinks and acts like a man. 

Woman is, as all men will agree, never satisfied with any- 
thing, and that includes husbands; there is always the thought 
lingering in her subconscious that if she had married some 
other man life might have been more glamorous. 

Do not let this get you down. Instead of trying to get the 
moon for her, tell her that you wish to hell she had been 
successful in landing that other guy because you have seen 
much nicer looking fruit on the market since you picked this 
slightly withered and shop-worn peach. You would be equally 
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happy if the marriage contract had contained a clause allowing 
one to return the merchandise within 60 days if not found to 
be just as advertised. But you are nevertheless stuck with each 
other till death or infidelity do you part. 

Whenever I see a young couple just joined in wedlock going 
out to face the world together, I regret that I do not have the 
power to transform them into ignorant savages upon some 
tropical island where the past is forgotten, the present tranquil, 
and the future only a misty dream. ‘The Creator intended that 
His children should live in the Garden of Eden, enjoy each 
day to its fullest, and spend no time in thought of the to- 
morrows. And if ever there is a time in people’s lives when they 
should drink from this cup prepared for them by the Allwise, 
it is the honeymoon years. 

But man, in his eternal quest for the golden fleece, has 
destroyed the possibilities of even this tiny respite from the 
treadmill of progress and is chained thereon until old age 
and decreptitude overtake him. Then it is too late to en- 
joy anything. 

If you don’t find yourself a paragon of a woman, but rather 
find yourself stuck with a schemer, I must warn you that this 
vixen may have a tape recorder hidden behind a flower pot 
and a doctored tape can make things seem like what they 
aren't, Another accepted procedure today is for her to consult 
some psychoanalyst and have him discover some hidden fear 
or inhibition within her subconscious mind, caused by living 
with you, which generates much mental anguish. So she drags 
you into court and takes the shirt off your back in a settlement, 
of which her attorney gets half, and saddles you with court- 
ordered alimony which will keep your nose to the grindstone 
until she finds another male whose horoscope seems to blend 
more nicely with hers. We will never know just why living 
with a man for two or three years makes a perfectly capable 
female into a helpless sponge that requires her former spouse 
to keep her in the style she desires until she can catch another 
sucker, I believe a Jot of women deserve a divorce as well as a 
settlement based upon what they had contributed to the union. 
T would even accept sexual contact, at two dollars per per- 
formance, balancing this sum against her personal upkeep 
during the wedded period, and add maid’s wages if she kept 
the house. In other words, the final setthement, in many cases, 
would resolve itself into a good swift kick, 


A Blank Mind Needs Inspiration 


oman is the only oxygen breathing creature on earth 

that is contrary and disorganized by natural choice. Man, 
along with the rest of the animals, becomes emotionally dis- 
turbed if life does not go along in the familiar manner; woman 
goes half crazy with boredom if it does. 

If you change the time of feeding or the composition of the 
mash, a cow gets excited and fails to deliver the usual amount 
of milk; if you change the feed, chickens stop laying eggs; if 
a man is used to [ried eggs and hotcakes for breakfast and is 
served some other combination, he gets indigestion. But if his 
mate is forced to do two things twice the same way, she is fit 
to be tied. 

Let us consider the chore of feeding the family. A man would 
sit down the first day of the week and figure out a menu for 
the following seven days; he would not change the order of 
things from June to January except to substitute the vegetables 
in season for those in short supply. This would take all the 
worry and drudgery out of preparing meals. But will a woman 
consider such a well-ordered plan of existence? Hardly, 

She prefers to walk into the kitchen half an hour before 
mealtime with her mind an absolute blank and trust her in- 
spiration to guide her actions in preparing a meal. If there is 
a more complicated way of serving the supplies available, she 
will use it; if she doesn't know one she will pore over the 
cookbooks until she finds it. 

She knows the things you like to cat and what agrees with 
you better tham you do, but she considers that day lost that 
she does not try some recipe clipped from a woman's magazine, 
the results of which would knock the works out of a stone 
crusher if dumped into it. Belch loud and long, particularly 
if there is company present, and suffer pains of great intensity 
even if you have to make them up, and she won't repeat the 
outrage until the next month's issue arrives. 

When one woman wies to tell another her recipe for as simple 
a thing as applesauce, Einstein would be confused if he tried to 
follow the directions. A little pinch of this and just enough of 
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that, and on and on to infinity. Recipes are just inspira- 
tional suggestions to be modified at her whim—they have 
no relation to the specific directions used by men in cre- 
ating anything. 

They say that nothing gives a woman such a lift as the 
purchase of a new hat; the more hideous and unbecoming it is 
the more kick she gets out of it. Don’t say what you think about 
the monstrosity; she knows it looks like the devil and that’s the 
reason she bought it, believing that you would be more willing 
for her to purchase another one next week. 

Now purchases, from hats to groceries, bring up a facet in 
the female mind and personality that is guaranteed to drive 
her male companion crazy should he be too often exposed to it. 
Women’s actions while shopping have caused more fights and 
consequent automobile wrecks than booze. Nothing so in- 
furiates a man as to have his wife spend a whole day in the 
stores, and nothing makes her madder than to haye him try 
to hurry her when she has a nice, leisurely shopping trip in 
mind. 

Your wile can go into the supermarket with the stated inten- 
tion of buying a bottle of milk and a box of crackers and 
come out with 15 dollars worth of groceries and swear that 
they are all things that she needs to keep starvation from your 
door for the next two days. She may have the very same items 
squirreled away at home, but nevertheless she might run out 
of them sometime when she just has to have a jar of stuffed 
olives or some hummingbird tongues to garnish the salad she 
might make if there are any leftovers 
from dinner, And of course this chore 
of picking up the milk and crackers, 
which would have taken a man five 
minutes, takes her an hour, most of 
which she spends walking down the 
aisles looking at the pictures on the 
cans. 

If for some reason you should ac- 
company her to a department store, buy 
a couple of paperback books, rush off to 
the men’s lounge and prepare yourself 
to spend the day. If she insists that she 
will call for you in an hour you can 
just as well go out to lunch and a pic- 
ture show (even a double feature) ; 
you will still have an hour to wait after 
you return, But regardless of the time 
she spends, there is no need to worry 
about her driving you into bankruptcy; 
in all probability she will only have a 
new set of hair curlers to show for her 
full day’s search, but she will have had 
a good time “shopping.” 

When a man goes into a store to buy 
a necktie he looks over the display in 
the case, picks out one or two that strike 
his fancy, compares them, picks one, 
pays for it and leaves. From his wife's viewpoint such actions 
border on the idiotic. She looks at every tie in the case and 
finally after an hour’s careful examination tells the salesman 
that there is nothing that comes quite up to the style she had 
in mind, 

Shoe stores are even worse. A woman suffers untold misery 
trying to kid herself and the salesman that every shoe he 
offers her is much too large, and she loves the man who will 
tell her that the nine EEE which fits her foot is a four AAA, 
and that only a few women have a foot narrow enough to 
wear this last. It’s a funny thing that women prefer other women 
as salespersons for all articles except shoes. ‘The girls love 
to be lied to about their delicate tootsies and they know a 
lady clerk is mentally comparing their pedal extremities to 
duck feet, They just cannot tolerate untruthful women, even 
though they know there is no other kind to be found on 
the face of the universe. 

[ have often tricked my own wife into making an exact 
statement before we set out of the items she hopes to purchase 
during a shopping spree, and then by fast foot work and care- 
ful management succeeded in rounding up all of them by 11 
am. 1 do this by getting her started early in the morning; 
clerks are fresh and eager to make a sale, and soon her list 
is complete. This does not mean that we go home, however; a 
time or two I have succeeded in dragging her to the car kicking 
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and screaming, but most often | wind up in the park or the 
men’s lounge with a book. 

Stand up for your rights and avoid shopping whenever you 
can. Butif you can’t, either get it over with in the early morning, 
or set out at about 4:30 on a day when the stores don’t stay 
open late. It’s more hectic this way, but the stores themselves 
will quickly save you by locking their doors. 

The ordinary shopping trip, as I noted earlier, won't leave 
you bankrupt, but there’s one kind of shopping that may. 
Beware of the home furnishing, furniture buying spree. Woman 
is continually dissatisfied with her surroundings, which is 
probably just as well—otherwise we would still be living in 
caves. But no matter how much time she spends choosing the 
decorations for your house, within a month after they are 
installed they are all wrong, and she is most unhappy. 

When furnishing the nest, flee from any household salesman 
who claims that his goods will last a lifetime. She will want 
to buy them because they are more expensive than some other 
woman's, but regardless of their worth, they will show an 
astonishing degree of obsolescence within a year or two, It is 
cruelty to dumb animals to prevent a woman from refurnishing 
her home at least every five years; you are lucky if she does 
not insist that you rebuild the place as well. Buy cheap stufl 
that will look as run down as she describes it within that space 
of time. Throwing away cheap furniture is less of a struggle than 
parting with well made articles. 

The first electric ice box we purchased lasted almost 20 
years; the reason, I believe, was that 
the unit was shielded within a heavy 
steel ball. Otherwise I am sure my pride 
and joy would have stuck hairpins into 
the works in order to get rid of it. 
When I finally did agree to part with 
it, she could not be satisfied with any 
make but one which was famous for a 
complete breakdown within four or five 
years. We are back with the old make 
now, but they have learned their lesson 
and make no more lifetime refrigerators. 
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The Temperament of a Pack Rat 


Mechanization of our creative efforts 
is the thing that has destroyed man’s 
loyalty to his company and his trade. 
The littke boy who manufactures a 
toy wagon out of some scraps of lumber 
and old baby buggy wheels feels that 
he has accomplished something to be 
proud of. But how much pride does a 
man have in a big luxurious automobile 
when all that he has contributed to the 
task of manufacture is screwing certain 
nuts upon designated bolts? Of course 
he gets bored and gladly embraces the 
union doctrine that the manufacturer 
of the car or gadget is only a slave driver and that he himself 
is a most unhappy serf giving his life’s blood that some man 
in the front office may live in a style to which he can aspire to 
only in his dreams. 

Why has the home and the keeping thereof suddenly become 
so boring that all women wish to escape from it at the earliest 
opportunity? Simply because man’s inventive genius has relieved 
her of all the tasks that made homekceping worth while. 

Paying 35 cents for a loaf of bakery bread that comes already 
sliced and wrapped securely so it will remain fresh for days 
is a little thing and gives no sense of accomplishment. Compare 
this with the ritual of making yeast, and going through all the 
steps of producing a batch of home baked bread which contains 
only those ingredients known to be wholesome and healthy. 
Your wife's pleasure in watching the family consume the product 
of her labor should be reward in itself for her, somewhat like 
that which the mother robin experiences when she brings home 
a nice fat worm to her brood of hungry nestlings. 

What satisfaction is there in popping a frozen dinner into 
the oven to heat? Did you ever hear of a lady inviting a marital 
prospect to come to dinner in her apartment, hoping to get 
him in a domestic mood, and then serving him a ‘T-V dinner 
and a cake manufactured by Betty Crocker, confessing that 
she had little hand in the preparation thereof? She may have 
served this ready-made fare, but she was careful to destroy the 
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wrappings and accept his praises of her culinary art with 
maidenly modesty, She made sure he didn’t learn that her 
only contribution to the feast was manipulating a can opener, 
and an electric one at that. 

And her housekeeping is not always the way it looks in 
the living room on party nights. The fact is that a woman has 
a pack rat’s temperament when it comes to collecting things 
which are of no earthly use to her or anybody else. I once 
purchased a house for investment and went back to look at 
it while the former owners were moving out. It was in good 
shape until I came to the room of a 17-year-old daughter. 
When her bed was moved out it revealed at least three wheel- 
barrows full of rubbish—dance programs, candy boxes, old 
shoes, discarded pennants, torn undergarments and hose, and 
everything else that would have awakened desire in a pack rat. 

I always liked to listen to other people tell about their 
troubles and when I was doing more traveling than I am today 
considered it rare lun to get the Pullman porters to raving about 
the ladies’ rest rooms, I never saw the inside of any of them, 
but the descriptions were terrible. 

Man himself is not the most orderly animal on earth, but 
he will burn his old socks and on occasion get a shovel and muck 
out the dump. His mate, however, has a decided prejudice 
against throwing away anything, except possibly his boots and 
fishing gear. 


ou can build her the most beautiful bathroom that either 
Vii you have ever seen, but you cannot force her to put the 
top back on the toothpaste tube or to resist the temptation to 
hang stockings over the shower curtain rod. 

You can bellow and swear as loud and as long as you wish, 
but when she wants to rip a seam or sharpen a pencil the blade 
in your safety razor is the only tool in the house which will do 
a satisfactory job. 

You may have learned to be neat and police up your side 
of the bedroom as if you were expecting an inspection tomorrow, 
but if you go over to her side in the dark you are going to 
step on half a dozen spike-heeled slippers. 

If you drop an ash from your smoke on the living room rug 
you are promptly told about it, but five minutes later she sits 
down to read the paper or sew on a button and the place looks 
like a paper box factory after an explosion. 

You can fill your wile’s kitchen with labor-savers until it looks 
like the engine room of the Queen Mary, but you cannot pre- 
vent her from buying a doll-sized washboard and washing 
outa “few things” in the sink. 

If you want her to vote for some political party, pick out 
some good looking candidate on that ticket and begin to abuse 
him; swear that he beats his wife and steals pennies from the 
collection box in church. She will vote for him even if she 
knows nothing about his political complexion. 

No defense attorney in his right mind would accept an all 
female jury for a woman client, If she was good looking and 
dressed well such a jury would convict her on general principles, 
and if she wasn't the same verdict would be given. 

Another thing you must accustom yourself to is the fact that 
your spouse is sure that she married the wrong man. If you 
are a physically perfect specimen of manhood, she wishes that 
she had passed you up and married a brain, And if you are 
a Ph.D. she wishes that she had married the captain of the 
football squad, even though he is now a truck driver, 

Every time modern man accepts some government handout, 
he loses just so much of his masculine individuality. Thirty 
long years of father image, with the brief interlude when Harry 
tried unsuccessfully to instill some old Missouri stubborn 
mulishness into us, has just about plucked all the tail feathers 
from the American eagle and now the damned thing has 
begun to cluck. 

When some great problem comes up in your domestic re- 
lations, such as to what color to paint the living room or the 
make of the new ice box, just think it through and then state 
your opinion; pay no attention to her arguments except to 
dodge the flying kitchen utensils and walk out when she begins 
to cry, Such tactics are worse than spying through the bathroom 
window, but the alternative is to spank her, and these athletic 
girls are hard to turn over your knee. So just state your opinions 
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and shut up, delaying the call to the painter for a few days to 
let things develop. And they will. 

She is unsure of her own opinion and only stuck up for it 
to humiliate you. Once you have withdrawn from the field of 
battle, doubts spring up in her knotty little head and within a 
week she returns to the attack, having stolen your arguments 
completely and just daring you to object to her logic. Don’t 
ever mention that the idea originated with you in the first place, 
just yield gracefully and let her have her way, She knows that 
she has lost, but such action saves her face and she can pretend 
to be the victor. 

I have found that this scheme works with women as patients, 
wives, and relatives in general. The only thing you have to 
do is to procrastinate in arriving at the point of action until 
the female has convinced herself that she thought your way all 
the time. Her supposed victory is sweet, and your own con- 
sidered judgment prevailed. You will not lose face with her 
because deep down in her heart she knows you were the ultimate 
master of the situation, and with her perverse nature she wanted 
it that way all the time. 

However, this technique is a tricky thing; you cannot make 
snap judgments and fly off the handle at the breakfast table. 
When the insults are flying thick and fast don’t expect to come 
up with any commandments that would appear to have been 
handed to you on Mount Sinai. Disengage yourself from the 
battle and climb up your personal mountain for reflection and 
divine guidance before you present your decision; don’t make 
the same mistake poor old Moses did by losing your head and 
cracking up your own commandments in her presence, even 
if she seems to be getting the best of the argument. It is just 
barely possible that she is right (not likely, of course, but 
possible), and in that case agree with her even if it gives you 
lockjaw to do so. 

This technique is not a very honorable or masculine pro- 
cedure, but remember that she, like the Russians, will use any 
trick or misrepresentation that comes into her brain to beat you. 


The Appearance of Evil 

There are some strange things written in the Bible which, 
quoted out of context, make fine reading. | direct your attention 
to I Thessalonians, Chapter 5, verse 22: “Abstain from all 
appearance of evil.’ Many a man has tried to follow that 
injunction literally and got caught at it, so 1 would advise you 
to avoid evil, but under certain circumstances do not try too 
hard to avoid the appearance of same. If you can live an upright 
life and still make your wife believe that you are a bit susceptible 
to other women’s charms and that they are interested in 
charming you, you will be less likely to end up with a wife who 
is bored by married life. 

Just why this is, I do not know, nor does any other man. 
When we get married we want the woman to be ours alone, 
we resent any show of interest in another man, and react like 
mad bulls if anyone shows an interest in her. But it is terribly 
boring to a woman to be the possessor of a male that arouses no 
envy in another woman's breast. 

I had that lesson brought home to me most forcibly very 
early in my young manhood. I was working as a telegrapher in 
a small station down in Missouri. The agent in charge of the 
station was having domestic troubles because his wife insisted 
upon taking the children and making long visits at her parents’ 
home, leaving him to batch for a good part of the time. Like all 
men, he hated this chore, and finally decided to use a slightly 
underhanded method of keeping the litthke woman at home. 


ne day when I was going to the nearest large town he asked 
Oo me to purchase a type of comb the girls were wearing at the 
time to retain what they called “rats” in the hair. These combs 
were shaped like a half circle which fit over the top of the head, 
and they were often quite fancy with brilliants. 

I took a girl along to be sure | purchased the proper article. 
When I returned and gave my friend the merchandise he 
astonished me by breaking it in the middle and discarding 
half of it in the waste basket. He refused to state how he was 
going to use the other piece, and advised me to wait and watch 
developments. Pretty soon his wife returned from a visit and 
like all wives at once proceeded to clean up the mess—changing 
the beds, etc., etc., etc. Before the day was out she came charging 
down to the depot like a hog going to war, with this half comb 
clutched in her hot little hand. She gave him the devil, right 
in front of me, accusing him of everything in the book. She 
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had found the comb under his bed, right where he had placed it, 
and circumstantial evidence was enough to convict him of gross 
infidelity in her eyes. I worked there for six months after that 
storm, and she never left home for an overnight stay in all 
that time. 

Remember, she may fight you like a tiger to impose her will 
upon you, but she hopes that you will slap her down either 
literally or figuratively and will be even more upset if you 
fail to do so. Don’t apply brute force unless you are big enough 
to take her over your knee and spank her; a black eye may be 
used as evidence in court, but no woman will expose a red- 
dened bottom to the jury. 

When you first put a halter on a baby calf and try to teach 
him to lead, he will buck, plunge, and try to tangle your legs 
up in the rope; but once he finds that you stand firm he trots 
along beside you and seems to enjoy the performance. Leading 
a family is much the same process, first the wife and then each 
kid in turn must understand that papa is the ultimate authority. 
You can spoil a calf by kicking his ribs, but improve his per- 
formance by a light switch applied to his tail region, and so 
is it the way with the human family. Be firm, and if necessary 
switch them a little, but never lose your temper in the 
process. 

If your pride and joy absolutely demands violent action in 
a release from the dull existence I have described above, do 
not try to injure her except in her pride. A woman is only 
exceeded by the cat in her distaste for being the butt of laughter. 
If you are sure you can, spank her, otherwise think up some 
silly stunt. 


he best one I ever heard of occurred in the [amily of one of 

my patients. The wile was one of the black-haired firebrands, 
and at times required forceful action to keep her ego in working 
order, One hot July day she had spent the entire morning at 
the beauty parlor sitting under the hair dryer and having a 
beautiful job of curls constructed; she was to be co-hostess 
at a dinner party that evening. At lunch she objected to some- 
thing her husband said and threw her knife across the table 
at him. He retaliated by picking up a large bow! of gooey salad 
dressing and neatly up-ending it on the top of her shiny new 
hair-do, and then walked out laughing. She didn’t kill him 
only because she couldn’t catch him, and he, the unfeeling 
wretch, went downtown and told the whole story to his cronies. 
It would have taken a woman of stronger moral fiber than she 
to have faced the community after that episode; that night she 
left town and never came back. 

So my advice to you is: Play the Lord and Master only when 
you are sure you can get away with it. Quit trying to gain your 
objectives in the bull-like manner that is part of your nature. 
Learn the female tricks of evasion, compromise and camouflage 
—"TE you can’t lick "em, join ‘em!” It behooves you to establish 
your real masculine dominance firmly before trying to wield it 
roughly. If you remember to act like a MAN at all times instead 
of like a spoiled brat, your wife will cause you more joy and 
fulfillment than any other association on earth. 

It would be a natural assumption that since women were in- 
tended by nature to have the children there would also have 
been some instinct given them about raising the offspring. 
Birds, cows and guinea-pigs seem to know what to do once the 
little ones arrive, and in the dark and dismal past woman must 
have been gifted with this ability or the race would have died 
out ages ago. 

Civilization has done queer things to us; in order that we 
might have indoor plumbing and washing machines we have 
sacrificed our natural keenness of scent, eyesight, and hearing, 
as well as our ability to judge the nourishing attributes of a 
food by the taste thereof. Woman as a product of this evolu- 
tionary change has lost in a great measure her ability to think 
and act the part of the mother, and but for Dr. Spock the 
babies of this country would be in a bad way. 

Just why women insist that they are gifted with the foresight 
and wisdom necessary to run the country, and yet depend upon 
some man to tell them how to raise their babies, a primal 
obligation of their sex, is one of the paradoxes that cause man 
to think them slightly batty. It would seem that the spectacle 
of man trying to improve upon nature and making a holy mess 
of things in general would be a warning to them. Yet though 
they are much closer to the savage in their makeup, still they 
look to bungling man to guide them in their most important 
mission in life. 
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The Escape From Monotony 


There are women who take up bridge seriously, and those 
who never read a book except best seller sex novels. These 
are the counterpart of the eternal sophomore in the male, 
and their claims of intellectual superiority are even more re- 
volting than his childish pranks. 

Some women go back to school and honestly try to resume 
the life of the career girl, but the great majority become skillful 
and adroit in giving the impression that they are busy and 
happy while perfecting themselves in the noble old art of loaf- 
ing. 

The woman of 30-plus is in the same quandary as newly 
freed small nations; she wants to go forward and throw ofl 
the sheltered life her mother led, develop her personality, re- 
duce men to baby-sitters, run the country and the world, and 
still she wants a strong right arm and shoulder to fly back to 
when the going gets rough. When she feels like being babied, 
she wants some male around to baby her. 

How women are going to combine the two sides of their 
nature | do not know, nor does any other man, but as usual 
their plight is all our fault. We have used our inventive brains 
to make cute household gadgets and work-savers for them in- 
stead of inventing missiles as we should have been doing. We 
have made our automobiles so long and luxurious that they 
resemble ladies’ drawing rooms, and so big there is no place 
to park them. In short, we have tried to make life as glamorous 
as was possible and now we find that too many of the good 
things in life are even more boring than slums and _ poverty. 

Woman’s days are spent in bridge parties, cocktail swilling 
and fashion shows; her nights in more bridge, cocktails and 
dining at a dump which hides its cheapness by candle light, so 
noisy with floor shows that conversation is impossible. And so 
to bed. Tomorrow is another day just like the one just past 
except that “Queen for a Day,” “Life Can Be Beautiful” and 
“Can this Marriage Be Saved?” will be on the TV program, so 
she will skip the afternoon bridge. 

Her husband long since turned to some chick for love and 
companionship, her children and grandchildren need her about 
as much as another hole in their heads, her girdle hurts and 
her feet ditto, Just why should she get up in the morning? 

But underneath it all is as tough and resilient an organism 
as was ever turned out by an all wise creator. She is healthy 
as a bear and has an appetite like one. Yet her only possible 
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break [rom the monotony is that dearest of feminine dreams, 
some new and interesting ailment. If she can hatch one up 
which will cause her to fade away in a most theatrical manner, 
she will at long last satisfy her eternal longing to be the heroine 
in tragic scenes such as the great Bernhardt used to play. So 
she skips the Friday bridge game and goes down to tell her 
troubles to her medical adviser—only, of course, if there is no 
possibility of her having anything wrong. 

1 once lost the practice of a very good family because | 
would not tell a husband that it was necessary for his wife's 
health that she be sent to southern California for the winter. 
Her cousin had moved there from the east and was having 
such a good time that she wanted the lady to come down and 
enjoy it with her. She went, so I suppose some other doctor 
was more obliging than I was in that case, but she ought to 
have been spanked instead. 

Another time a young married woman came to me and 
wanted to borrow a book on physical diagnosis. When I asked 
what she wantecl of it, she said she intended to have a heart 
attack, hey were living with his folks and she decided that 
if she had a heart attack she could persuade hubby to move 
to a home of their own. I 
knew her mother-in-law and 
had a lot of sympathy for the 
virl, so | ollered to coach her 
in the act, providing she would 
call some other doctor at the 
fatal moment. | knew | would 
be liable to laugh when | saw 
the real performance, She 
agreed, and within an hour 
1 had her so letter perfect that 
any physician, without a car- 
diograph tracing, would have 
diagnosed a coronary, 

Itall worked out as planned 
except that once she got away 
from the in-laws her recovery 
was astounding, and the other 
doctor got the credit for great 
therapeutic skill in the treat- 
ment of this disease. 

‘The girl who wanted to go 
to California was using unfair 
means to accomplish her de- 
sires and should have known 
that no husband would join 
her in the deception of an- 
other of the clan unless he was 
pretty much feminine in his 
makeup. My only excuse for 
my actions in the case of the 
girl suffering from too much 
in-law trouble was that | knew 
the in-laws and felt that this 
was the best way, short of a 
spanking, to get back at the 
old lady who was one of my 
most severe critics, | did try 
to convince the girl that a bet- 
ter way to handle the situa- 
tion would be for me to talk 
to her husband and try to 
show him the impossibilities 
of domestic harmony under 
the existing circumstances. 
‘These situations were handled 
in a truly feminine manner, 
which is definitely a mystery 
to the male, unless he happens 
to be an old family doctor 
whose professional life was de- 
voted mostly to dealing with 
women, 

A doctor who cannot find 
something interesting to treat 
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or give advice about is a poor stick and deserves to be 
unsuccessful in his practice. The gals must be amused, 
and it is remarkable how much conversation a woman can 
milk out of a simple diet list. A doctor who believes that 
he has done his duty when he tells his lady patient not 
to eat so much and lets it go at that is doomed to 
failure. Medicine is a wonderful profession, and the doctor 
who refuses to go along with the act and relieve the bore- 
dom of his mature female patient is an ass. She doesn't 
care, just so you find something that will be a subject for 
conversation at the bridge table. Tell her that her uterus is 
pointing northeast when it should be canting in a southwesterly 
direction, and she will leave the office as happy and content 
as a dog with two tails. 

My star mistake in the treatment of the female occurred 
when I was young, brash and full of ignorance. I had a lady 
patient who was sure that there was an clixir of life someplace, 
and she meant to find it. She consumed gallons of Lydia Pink- 
ham’s compound until she heard that there was a baby in 
every bottle (a rumor I sometimes wished were true) , so she 
gave that up and called me, the new young doctor, I could 
find nothing whatever the matter with her and concluded, 
rightfully [ think, that she was a simple hypochondriac. But she 
just had to have a bottle of medicine. In desperation | took a 
bottle down to the old fashioned drug store where there were 
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rows and rows of large, square, glass-topped bottles along the 
walls, each of them bearing a gold plated name in Latin on 
the outside, and some dried up junk on the inside that was 
about as inert and useless as pine chips. I put into my bottle 
a bit from every other bottle in that drug store and then for 
good measure I added some tincture of valerian, a drug which 
smelled so bad that the druggist always took it out behind the 
store before uncorking the bottle. I gaye it to the lady at no 
charge, saying that the concoction was a new discovery I 
wanted to try out. She was delighted, and I heard no more from 
her. Then, about «a month later, I got an agonized call from 
the druggist. The lady wanted him to refill the prescription, and 
he hadn't the faintest idea how to begin, and demanded that I 
come down and do it myself. I had made no record of the mix- 
ture, having expected the woman to throw it out the window 
as soon as she opened the bottle, and now I was stuck. She never 
forgave me or the druggist, believing that we were both con- 
spiring with her husband to keep her in ill health. 

Women for years depended on Prickly Ash Bitters, Lydia 
Pinkham and Peruna for their physical welfare. Now vitamins 
have largely displaced those harmless nostrums; the modern 
female dutifully stuffs herself and her family with ABCDEFG 
pills of all colors and sizes, thinking thereby to ward off the 
evil eye. The same reasoning prompted Grandpa to wear a bag 
of asafetida, a nasty smelling gum, to keep the germs away, 
but his conduct was more understandable—the smell kept people 
away, and people carry germs. 

Of course there is a lot of hokum in this profession of doctor- 
ing as well as all the others, and 95 percent of it is in connec- 
tion with female patients. They have got to have something 
interesting wrong with them or they will hunt up a doctor who 
will find something. 

One little matron about drove me nuts trying to get me to 
convince her husband that her very life depended on her 
having another baby. By listening around to our mutual gossipy 
friends 1 found that she wanted a baby because she thought 
it would distract hubby from his interest in his secretary. I 
told her there was no medical reason for her to insist on havy- 
ing another child, and that she would have to settle her do- 
mestic difficulties herself, That woman, who was as healthy as 
a bear, soon began to develop every symptom of every disease 
described in the medical columns of the ladies magazines but 
I suffered with them far more than she did. 

The greatest woman I ever knew was Aunt Jennic, « Mormon 
midwife. She was a large, well-upholstered individual of 65 
when I first met her, a natural diagnostician and the pos- 
sessor of the most refreshing sense of humor I ever saw in a 
woman. Life in a small desert community had not been easy 
for her. Her husband had died when her children were very 
young, and to support them she had gone to Salt Lake City and 
taken a course in midwifery at the leading hospital there. 

I quickly learned that I could avoid many long and unneces- 
sary trips to her community if I insisted that Aunt Jennie be 
called to look at the invalid and her findings phoned to me. 
Though she had no training in medicine except what she 
picked up from us doctors, and never read a medical journal 
in her life, she seemed to have a sixth sense which guided her 
in picking out the serious cases from the merely excitable 
ones. 


ried, and asked that I come down. She couldn't sleep, and 
saw no reason why I should either. She had been called to see 
a little boy who kept his parents awake crying about a pain in 
his ankle. They thought it rheumatism, and called Jennie to 
come and direct them in application of hot packs to relieve the 
pain. She felt the joint, and somehow discovered that the pain 
was in the bone rather than the joint itself. Though she had 
never seen a case of osteomyelitis, she knew that this was not 
ordinary rheumatism. 

A hurried operation and drainage of the infected area made 
this case a minor affair, but many another man is walking 
around today with a badly crippled leg because some doctor 
treated him for rheumatism or growing pains when he was a 
child. T have often wondered if 1 would have had the gumption 
to recognize the condition if I had seen that boy first, before 
Jennie called my attention to the unusual symptoms. I have 
always been happy that Jennie was on the spot and that my 
diagnostic abilities, befuddled by a lack of sleep, were not tested 
too severely in that case. 


oO": night she called me about | o'clock and said she was wor- 
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Another time she called and stated that she was completely 
at sea and would I come down and see a suspected inflamed 
appendix. When I arrived I found a 40-year-old blonde with 
a most generously upholstered abdomen. The history didn’t 
sound right, there was no rise in the white blood count, and I 
couldn’t feel a thing in the abdomen. Before making a deci- 
sion, I suggested to Jennie that we go out into the yard and 
have a consultation. The first words she said were, “What did 
that abdomen feel like to you?” I ducked that one, gave a non- 
committal answer, and asked how it felt to her. She snorted a 
most descriptive answer, “Like a big pan of bread dough that 
badly needs working down.” I had never enjoyed the experience 
of kn sading bread dough, but I knew just what she meant. The 
anxious family probably thought me crazy to be laughing at 
such a time. We advised the patient to forget her bellyache and 
to give her digestive tract a few days rest from over-indulgence. 
Jennie shared my distaste for people who had allowed them- 
selves to become mountains by oyer-eating. 


ne time I sent Jennie on a confinement case with the un- 

derstanding that I would remain close to my telephone if 
she felt the need for my services. Pretty soon she called. Her 
conversation was somewhat vague because she felt that doctors 
and nurses should act dignified at all times; even on the phone 
she wouldn't discuss any subject which she considered too deli- 
cate for laymen’s ears. What she said was, “Read Genesis 38, 
verses 27 and 28, and then get here as fast as you can.” I 
grabbed a Bible, read the reference, and set sail for her loca- 
tion, For those who do not know their Bible well enough, I 
will say that this is the first reference to difficult childbirth in 
the Good Book; it refers to twins with one of them in a trans- 
verse position, an impossible situation for delivery without the 
aid of an experienced physician. 

Jennie and IT managed the feat, and once the twins were 
salely in this world IT looked them over carefully and mildly 
chided Jennie for her negligence in failing to tie a string upon 
the protruding hand which had caused her, like that other 
midwife so long ago, to make her diagnosis. 

As usual Providence seemed to add even bigger crosses to 
the back that bears the burden. For two years before Jennie 
died, she was a helpless invalid and toward the last, even her 
mind was gone, Surely there must be a heaven someplace for 
people who spend their lives in the service of their fellow man, 
without thought of glory or financial reward. 

In a former book 1 described what 1 thought was one real 
life scene that would have made a wonderful painting if anyone 
had been around to paint it. Some scenes are retained in the 
memory long after the event takes place. Old Matt and the 
baby in my book What Next, Doctor Peck? was one of them, 
and Aunt Jennie is the principal figure in this one. I can go 
through a gallery of old masters or the modern abstractionists 
like a whirlwind and only think about my aching feet becruse 
1 care nothing for fat little angels, wooden madonnas or cy- 
clones of color. But here is a painting I wish 1 owned. The 
location: the simple cabin of a poor Mormon homestead, the 
room bare of furniture except for an old wooden bed, Mrs. 
Whistler's rocking chair, and an open-front Franklin. stove. 
The time: night. The people: the father holding a coal-oil 
lamp, the mother lying in the bed in the background, and 
Aunt Jennie sitting in the rocking chair with a naked new 
born baby girl on her lap (she always bathed and dressed 
them in this position, having great scorn for a woman who 
needed a table for the delicate task). Before her stand two 
little girls, dressed in their nighties, with bare feet and tousled 
hair, gazing in big-eyed wonder at the package the stork has 
just brought. The lamp and the reflections from the open fire 
bathe the whole scene in a soft yellow light with shadows 
flickering as the fire burns high and low. Three generations— 
the gray-haired old lady with her mouth full of safety pins, 
the anxious father and quiet mother, and those two little awe- 
struck girls staring at the new baby. How much greater a paint- 
ing this would make than a couple of fat angels floating around 
over a lavishly dressed mother. It is the essence of all the good 
women and fine people in the world.—Joseph H. Peck, M.D. 
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[Continued from page 101] 
lottery idea because it is “contrary to 
public policy,” as though it were a shock- 
ing new idea. It isn’t. All told, 45 nations 
use lotteries to raise money for govern- 
ment purposes. Spain conducts a Christ- 
mas Lottery. Mexico holds a lottery with 
eight drawings a month. France has had 
a lottery for 25 years. Sweden sponsors 
a lottery to raise money for cultural 
activities. Even staid, strait-laced old 
England runs government lotteries. 

Nor is there anything new about lot- 
teries in America, The very colonization 
of the country by the Virginia Company 
in 1612 was financed by a lottery, Lottery 
money fed and clothed our Continental 
Army, and George Washington himself 
bought the first ticket. Old Ben Franklin 
ran a lottery to rebuild a Philadelphia 
thurch steeple. Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
and many other great, tradition-soaked 
old universities were financed by lottery 
cash. 

So what is this “public policy” argu- 
ment? Who is the public, anyway? You 
and I. And the majority of us think a 
lottery would answer some of our tax 
problems. A Trendex poll in May, 1957, 
showed 59 percent of the people in favor 
of a lottery, 13 percent undecided and 
only 28 percent opposed. 

Now consider the “moral issues” argu- 
ment. ‘This is one of the most common 
and one of the leakiest arguments raised 
against the Federal Lottery. Nobody is 
sure just what these “moral issues’ are, 
but all the lottery’s opponents are sure 
there are some around, somewhere. 

The argument comes mainly from 
church groups. A lottery would be a form 
of gambling, they say, and gambling is 
immoral and sinlul, The Protestant 
Council of Churches, and regional church 
groups such as the Michigan Council of 
Churches, have indicated they'll fight the 
Federal Lottery to the last ditch—all be- 
cause of this flimsy sentiment. 

When I first ran into this religious op- 
position I went to the Library of Con- 
gress and began searching through old 
newspaper files. It was just as | thought. 
The very church groups that oppose the 
Federal Lottery are among the most en- 
thusiastic bingo and lottery sponsors in 
the nation, They have been for hundreds 
of years. 

The Baptist Meeting House in North 
Providence, Rhode Island, needed $500 
worth of repairs back in 1791. So the 
church sold 2,000 lottery tickets to raise 
the cash. In Georgetown, Maryland, a 
lottery was held in 1789 to raise $6,000 
for completing the Rock Creek Church. 
As far back as that, churches found gam- 
bling useful, The tradition is very much 
alive today. All over the country this 
Friday night, people will be spending 
money at church bingo sessions. 

When you ask a churchman why he op- 
poses one kind of lottery but sponsors an- 
other, he says: “Church lotteries are in 
a worthy cause.” Cutting taxes isn’t a 
worthy cause, then? 

Actually, I think, the religious groups 
are more confused than anything else. 
When they think of gambling on a na- 
tional scale, they think of racketeers. 
They think of the furtive little guy at the 
corner newsstand who peddles you a 
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policy slip. They think of the smoke- 
filled room in the back of some shabby 
hotel where illegal horse bets are taken 
by phone. That kind of gambling might 
conceivably be thought of as immoral in 
a certain sense, for it isn’t controlled. 
Minors can make bets. ‘There’s opportun- 
ity for dishonesty: fixing races and fights, 
loading dice, marking cards. Greed can 
get in and upset the laws of chance by 
which clean gambling is supposed to 
operate. 

The Federal Lottery would not only 
be free from that kind of trouble, but it 
would help get rid of crooked gambling. 
If people could gamble legally, they 
wouldn't be so eager to gamble illegally. 
You wouldn’t have to wait until nobody 
was around and sneak into the back room 
of a bar to make your bet. You'd go to 
the bright, businesslike Post Office. You'd 
line up to buy your tickets behind a 


little old lady, a prosperous banker and 
a supermarket clerk. When you plunked 
down your money you'd think: “Well, if 
I lose it, at least it won't go into some 
racketeer’s pocket. It'll buy a piece of 
guided missile, maybe, or a bucket of tar 
for a highway. Win or lose, itll do some- 
thing for me.” 

The Federal Lottery might also help 
cut down another kind of immoral 
activity: tax cheating. Taxes are so high 
that many Americans, otherwise honest 
people, are under-reporting income and 
over-reporting deductible expenses on 
their Form 1040's. Many people feel 
driven to do this. They can’t figure out 
any other way to stay afloat financially. If 
the Federal Lottery could cut taxes now 
and keep them from climbing in the 
future, it would make honesty a little 
easier. 

As it is, things look bleak for us tax- 
payers. Not only are federal taxes going 
up, but so are state taxes. Many states 
are in such bad shape financially that 
they tace possible bankruptcy: California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Texas, to name 
a few. They need more money—lots of it. 
Where are they going to get it? From 
you, taxpayer. 


Perhaps the worst mess is in Michigan. 
That state is so broke that, not long ago, 
General Motors Corporation had to 
come to the rescue with an advance pay- 
ment on the year's taxes. Appalled at the 
thought of new taxes, Michigan State 
Representative Edwin A. Fitzpatrick has 
been pushing the idea of a state lottery. 
The state’s U.S. congressman, John Le- 
sinski, has also sponsored a Federal Lot- 
tery bill in Washington, D.C. 

A lottery would help solve Michigan's 
sroblems. Most of the state’s people see 
this fact. Congressman Lesinski told me 
recently that almost 6,000 Michigan citi- 
zens have given his idea the nod, and 
only 62 have said they are against it. But 
the idea has run into heavy opposition, 
Guess where the opposition comes from? 
The Michigan Council of Churches. 

Thus the “moral issues” argument may 
keep Michigan from solving its money 
problems, and the state may slide into 
bankruptcy. At best, the state’s people 
are going to be billed for even heavier 
taxes than they're carrying already. This 
hardly makes much sense. And it’s an in- 
dication of things to come in the U.S. as 
a whole. Unless something is done fast, 
we are going to find ourselves in a tax 
nightmare. 

Back in 1930 the Internal Revenue 
Service collected about $3 billion from 
121 million people. ‘Tax per capita that 
year was $25, In 1958 the population was 
about half again as big as in 1930, but 
federal tax collections were more than 
26 times as big: almost $80 billion, Tax 
per capita in 1958 was $460. 

There’s no reason to think this fan- 
tastic climb in taxes is going to stop. The 
Treasury Secretary's view that there's “no 
substitute for taxation” seems likely to 
dominate government thinking, Repub- 
lican and Democratic alike, for decades 
to come. To get money, add new taxes: 
this has been the official U.S. philosophy 
almost since the nation was founded. 
You're going to see your take-home pay, 
and your sons’ after you, dwindle away 
until it’s nothing but a sad litde frag- 
ment. 

I'm going to keep fighting for a Fed- 
eral Lottery, Next session of Congress I'll 
walk up the aisle as I've done so many 
times before and drop my bill into the 
hopper. But I've become convinced, after 
all these weary years, that what's really 
needed is a dramatic demonstration by 
the nation’s taxpayers that they've had 
enough. Presidents, cabinets, administra- 
tors and congressmen come and go, but 
government inertia stays the same. Moss- 
grown old traditions live on, useful or 
not, from one Administration to the 
next. Only a loud, determined demand 
by the people can change them. 

So if taxes are hurting you, let the gov- 
ernment hear your yell of pain. Shout 
and stomp. Write to your congressman, 
or the Treasury Secretary, or the Budget 
Director, or me. Tell how you’re down 
and bleeding, and demand to know why 
nobody is helping you. Ask why the 
government listens to religious sermons 
instead of to you. Shout it good and loud: 
you want a Federal Lottery to save you 
from the tax monster that’s eating 
you up.—Cong. Paul A. Fino with James 
Patrick Foley & Max Gunther 
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shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products and services are 


new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. Order what you want. Refunds are guar- 
anteed (except on personalized items). Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 


FATHER’S DAY SMOKER’S SET—3 first 
qua.ity, handmade Algerian Briar Pipes (as- 
sorted or specified shapes) ; 3 pkgs. selected, 
rich-tasting, private blends smoking tobac- 
cos; 3 pkgs. Dunhill pipe cleaners; 1 to- 
bacco pouch; 1 London pipe tool. The com- 
plete package is $10. Get one for Dad or for 
yourself, Steve’s Pipe Shop, 1813 So. Cata- 
lina Ave., Dept. B, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


GOLF BAG TAG will instantly identify 
your bag. It carries your name and that of 
your golf club (or your name and address). 
Made of heavy sterling silver, the club- 
shaped tag is attached to a fine sterling chain, 
Serves a dual purpose because you can also 
use it as a key-chain. An excellent gift for 
any golfer. $3.95. Medford Products, Dept. 
T-5, Box 39, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


pr. ADDMESSY 


MEDICAL INFORMATION LOCKET may 
save your life. Should contain records of 
allergies to certain medications, blood type, 
doctor’s name and other data to speed treat- 
ment. Specially beneficial to diabetics, car- 
diacs, ete. Lightweight gold-finish locket 
clips to clothing, keychain, billfold. $1. 


Greenland, Dept. T, 3735 NW 67th St. 
Miami 47, Fla. 
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GOLF SCORE CAP features patented score 
meter which enables golfer to dial his score 
for each hole. 18 rotating dises are recessed 
in the brim. Handsome cap is made of rayon- 
linen, and has an elastic backing for perfect 
fit. Metal ventilators for cool, cool wear. In 
White or Old Gold. Specify hat size when 
ordering. $4.95. Executive House, 146-T West 
29 St., New York, N. Y. 


REAL DEERSKIN LOAFERS for you and 
your gal. Luxurious softness and as light as 
a house shoe. It’s designed also to be worn 
outdoors. Padded insoles and split leather 
outsoles. Natural chamois beige only. They 

come in all sizes for both men and women. 
Send shoe size, or better still, trace outline 
of your foot. $7.50. Old Mexico Shop, De- 
partment T, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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SPORTSMAN’S PORTABLE FLUORES. 
CENT LIGHT for night fishermen. Plugs 
into car cigarette lighter socket and gives 
light for 15 hours. [luminates boat interior 
without glare. Rays are shielded from water 
surface. Also for hunters’ camps, road re- 
pairs, etc. With 35 ft. extension cord, $14.95. 
Specify 6 or 12 volt battery. Edmund Scien- 
tific, Barrington 4, N. J. 


IS YOUR 
MAILBOX 
MIMEO- 
GRAPHED? 


Tired of Getting Junk Mail From 
People You Don't Know? 


Try Getting Junk Mail es 
Someone You Do Know.... 


SURPRISES 


In Your Mail Box 


(Free Offer Below) 


TEN TIMES A YEAR or more—sometimes 
when you least expect it—you’ll get a SUR- 
PRISE in your mailbox. A letter from a new 
friend . . . a copy of an old letter of interest 
. .. a foreign poster ... an original joke .. . 
some offbeat magazines . . . some unusual ads 

. a novelty, a toy, or a puzzle . . . choice bits, 
pieces, clippings, ideas . . . who knows? These 
are just a few things from the long list we'll 
choose from—all kinds of “chochkas” from 
various parts of the world. 


YOU WON’T KNOW what you are going to 
get. You won’t know when you are going to get 
it. Since it might come from Mexico, Hong 
Kong, London, New York, or Savannah, Ten- 
nessee (that’s our home town!), you won't 
always know where it is going to come from. 
And sometimes you won't know what to do with 
it. 

IF, IN SPITE OF OURSELVES, some 
things you get turn out to be useful, please 
overlook it. You'll get some unusual objects 
and literature. But you may rest assured every- 
thing will meet our exceptionally high standards 
for junk. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY. Memberships cost $4 
a year and $3 for each additional one you may 
want to inflict upon friends. This is much below 
its actual retail value. (If it will reassure you 
a little. you may cancel at any time if you feel 
your life isn’t being brightened, ask for and 
get your money back in full—on one condition: 
that you do not send any of the stuff back to 
us.) Appropriately confusing gift cards will be 
sent ahead of your gift orders. We'll act 
promptly on this. Make a list of your most 
colorful, interesting friends or some who may 
be lonely—college students, service men, shut- 
ins. You couldn’t compliment them more—nor 
more often—nor more handily. EVERYBODY 
LIKES TO GET INTERESTING MAIL. 


BUT SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. Some of this 
stuff is already beginning to clutter up our office. 


1 O.K. Send me your 10 or more surprises for one 
year. | may be slightly off, but here's my $4 
anyway. 


7) I'm sending you a surprise for YOUR Mailbox. 


[) I'm sending you an envelope, stamped and 
addressed. What have you got FREE? 


~) I'm going hog wild. Here's $10. Send me more, 
bigger, and better surprises for the next 12 
months. 


[} | feel generous today. Here's $.......00.48 Send 


these foolishnesses to my friends whose names 
and addresses | am listing on a separate sheet. 


SURPRISE CLUB 


Room 1345-X 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Curious Coins! 


ODD PAPER MONEY! ; i/ " 
=t/] 


to get names 
for our mailing list 


END for this valuable 

packet of odd and curious 
coins, paper money — an exciting introduction to 
fast growing hobby! You'll find coins from Formosa 
(Free China —our ally), Belgium, neighboring 
Mexico, far-off Pakistan, etc. Actual value at least 
$1 — but yours Free on this special offer! 


JOIN THE FUN RIGHT AWAY 


See how much fun others have collecting strange 
money — Money over 1500 years old — Gambling coins 
from old Siam — Tokens used for barter before Christ 
— other exciting curios. All listed with other valuable 
offers for inspection. Get FREE packet of coins and 
money — plus $100,000 Confederate Money bonus — 
by sending coupon NOW to: LITTLETON COIN CO., 
Dept. TR-5, Littleton, N. H. 


ALSO FREE! UV iireron con co, oer, 1h, 
—— * Littleton, N. H. 


@ 25 
CS 


$100,000 in 


Rush FREE packet of ‘‘Curl- 
ous Coins and Currency"’ plus 
$100,000 in Confederate ‘‘mon- 
ey.’’ Tenclose 10¢ to help cover 
shipping. Also send lists of 
rare coins available and other 
offers for inspection. No obli- 


CONFEDERATE gation to buy. 
” a 
MONEY"! Name..... oeevevoce rererrrerr) 
These lots-of-fun 


facsimiles are yours AddreSS....sccccseees seeeeeeee 
for promptness while | City & 
the supply lasts. B ZONE, wc cccc coos o Stat. cccece 


N EVV 


(\nited 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN GOLF CARTS 


New quality, new 
beauty, new 
strength is de- 
signed into every 
distinctive United 
golf cart. Send for 
free literature. 


UNITED METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. M, 8101 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 


TITANIA 


the miracle jewel stone you read 
about in The Reapver’s DicEstT 


hare teal tas ~ DIAMONDS 


Unset ‘‘Titania’’ 
jewel, 1 to 5 carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 

Per carat, 


Ber ara’ $12° 


1 carat ‘Titania’? Solitaire 1 carat ‘‘Titania’’ set in a 


ting. lete * mounting. Complete * 
ONLY one Complete $95,00° Gary ne Complete $32.00 


Also Linde (syn) Rubies & Sapphires: Chatham-Created Emeralds 
FREE BOOKLET AND HANDY RING-SIZE CHART 
* All prices Plus 10% Federal tax 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-31, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 


NOW A FISH LURE THAT SWIMS 
BY ITS OWN POWER 


CRIPPLED MINNOW LURE pulls in # 
fish even when ordinary lures 
aren't getting a single bite. This 
self-propelled fish lure carries its 
own fuel—enough to cut through 
the water for as much as one full 
hour from a single load, Plunging 
down to 15 foot depths—rising to w 

the surface almost once every ~ , 
minute—tirelessly pulling in the big ones from hundreds 
of yards about you. Traveling some nine feet every 
fifteen seconds, it makes a buzzing sound like a dying 
bee and swims aimlessly like a maimed minnow. Real 
sucker bait for smart fish, Fuel chamber easily reloaded. 
You can now fish better—novice or pro—without Ding 
your own flies or digging your own worms. TRY THI 
FULLY PATENTED LURE AT OUR RISK! Only $3.98 with 
enough fuel for a full season. Two for $6.98 and four 
for $11.95. You have a full 30 day guarantee. If it doesn’t 
perform to your complete satisfaction, money will be 


refunded. EUGENE STEVENS, INC., Dept, FL-2, 11 E. 47th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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REBEL TOWEL is a whopping big thirsty 
white terry towel, 514 feet long, ornamented 
with Deep South good humor. Will cuddle a 
Dixie gal (or her Northern sister) delight- 
fully, and affords man-size comfort for a 
gentleman. Incidentally, it’s a good quality 
towel and should last for years and years. 
$3.95 plus 45¢ mailing, to Greenland Studios, 
Dept. T-5, Miami 47, Fla. 


A5—A_ real 
jewel is this blank-firing miniature of the 
famous Peacemaker, exact in detail even to 
revolving cylinder, loading gate, slide rod 
ejector, half and full cock, ete. Has polished 
chrome finish, mother-of-pearl grips. In wal- 
nut chest the size of a pack of cigarettes. 
With 20 cartridges, $27.50. Klines, Dept. 
TR-5, 333 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


ee 


NEW SIGHTMASTER %” RIFLESCOPE 
in choice of 244X, 4X, 6X. Features precision 
glass optics, color corrected with internal 
adjustments for perfect focus and alignment, 
dioptic lens setting. Wide field, 40 ft. at 100 
yards for 24%4X model. $9.95 including 
mount. Specify scope power, make, model 
of rifle. Pan Technics, 1231-T Pan Technics 
Bldg., Encinitas, Calif. 


goes 


shopping 


RAIN GAUGE gives a true picture of rain- 
fall. Also useful in control of lawn sprin- 
kling to prevent either over-sprinkling or 
under-sprinkling. Holder prong may be sta- 
pled to a fence, or may be inserted into the 
ground, Rain gauge accurately indicated 
rainfall up to five inches in increments of 
one-tenth inch, $1 plus 20¢ postage. Stratton 
Snow, P.O. Box 1898-T, Delray Beach, Fla. 


SS MaCTAIS © 
Can he 


“LINCOLN—THE MAN AND THE CAR” 
is one of 12 off-beat book covers. “How to 
Cheat The Federal Government On Your 
Income Tax” is another gem. If you want 
some laughs, send $1 and don’t specify the 
titles. Youll get 5 different surprise jackets 
or all 13 for $2.50. Some are slightly risque 
but all are riotous. Order from Jackets, Dept. 


T-5, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


POCKET ALARM WATCH makes a useful 
gift for any man. This fine 7-jewel Swiss- 
made one can be set to go off at any time, 
rings with a sharp, clear tone. Back opens to 
form a stand, makes watch double as a desk 
or night-table clock. Second sweep luminous 
dial, hands. 1 year guarantee. $13.25. Robert 
Gerard, Dept. TR-5, 333 East 50th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


PORTABLE “GO BOAT” for fishing, hunt- 
ing, water recreation. Carries 300 Ibs. Three 
15” auto innertubes, mounted on plywood 
deck, supported by steel framework, fit in 
your car. Oars, oarlocks and seat perma- 
nently attached. Motor mount for small out- 
board motor. $26.95 without tubes, $44 with 
tubes, f.0.b. Kansas. Skyline Sales, Dept. 77, 
P.O. Box 28, Glenview, II. 


ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER gives a 
perfect point in 5 seconds. Easy one-hand 
operation. No switches to turn on, no cords 
to plug in, no handles to manipulate. Simply 
insert pencil and the machine does the rest. 
Portable, can be put on desk or table. 
Streamlined, handsome, modern. ( Batteries 
not included.) $4.95. Mastereraft, 275-T 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINE SHOPPING 


SECTIONS 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY often leads 
to a business of your own. Learn how to 
start and operate your own business. Learn 
about part-time and full-time businesses 
which may lead some of you on to big 
money. Giant book of U.S. markets gives 
all the contacts you will need. Both books 
for $3.98. Morgan & Evans, Dept. T-5, 140 
Marbledale Rd. Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


$151 buys 10 acres on good road 
$288 buys 25 acres near city 
$441 buys 80 acres on highway 
$589 buys 80 acres on river 

$643 buys 160 acres with buildings 

Our 44th Annual Series of Lists, just begun, de- 
scribe the above and many other choice properties 
acquired by us through Tax Sale, The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, guaranteed perfect 
title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and 


fishing camps, where there i 1 sport; summer 
cottage sites, heavily wooded : ages. Now is the 
time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 


farms. Write 
Vanation. 
“TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 411-G, 1173 Bay St., Toronto 5, Canada 


today for free booklet with full ex- 


208 page Catalog-Reference 


book with more than 1600 
items photo-illustrated, 
described and priced. 
American, European 
Firearms and Edged 
Weapons—all for 
sale. Send $1— 
refunded 
with first 


The MUSEUM of HISTORICAL ARMS 


Dept. B + 1038 Alton Road * Miami Beach, Fla. 


CALL TO THE COLORS! 


ters of the 


Here's how Sons and Daugh- 
South cn proclaim themselves! 

1 checker lighter (left) plays 
loud and clear. 
displayed on 
do omusie t 
y itt 
for 
olorful Confede 
turned background, star 
y gift boxed! $2.50 ppd. 
C-4, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Hidden 
case, quality feature: 
$6.95 ppd. $1 ex 
al (right), 


ne 


aluminum case 
Paul Brown Co., 


ESTES CC CCSESCECCCOCSS ES 


Dept. 


4 
il 
if 


WALLACE W. REUMANN 


defense 


eration in 

I spent 3 years in Ji 
ing the little-known ¢ 
of” Ke ARA' r 


Wh 
niques, 
1 


you can 


r You 


n the 


hand 


fact, 


‘ 9g 
Ib. instructor 
mat!) 

With KARATE 
an opponent. rusi 


“you paid. for 
he reft 


volver, 


You can turn an 
tack 


into 


your 


the 
with on 


y own 2D 
a few Minutes of F Pe 
cked all 


he himself 
completely 


YOUR BODY IS YOUR PROTESTION! 
The result of hunc 
development in J 
is the Oriental 


fE wih 
sof years of AN 
KARATE 
system of self- 


MAY 1961 


’LL MAKE YOU A MASTER OF 


GE HRATE 


Karate is the secret, Oriental art of deadly self-defense 
that turns your hands, arms, legs into paralyzing 
weapons... without any bodily contact. 


in just 2 hours after you receive "SUPER 
KARATE" you will be on your way to being 
an invincible Karate Master, at home, this 
Fast, EASY way or it costs you nothing. 


in which you turn your 
legs 
weapons of 


you disarm 
ment in 5 
‘ou apply KAR, ATE 
eut an 
wn with a blow of the 


“ J hands, arms and 
Author of UPER KARA credibly powerful 
I-famous. 3 attack. When you know 
use KARA 
able 


nd slam him into the 


a recent photo- 
zi 


mining her 


into the practice 


you can disarm 
with 
a re- 


his fists, a broken bottle, 
or any kind of blud 


dozen vital nerve centers of your 
opponent and wateh his gun or 
fall from his 


a knowledge = of 
turn | 


sured 


G 


100's of illustrations 


inte in- 


how to 


age 


nprately confident of fouvhelt 
r ability to handle your- 
ill walk with a de- 
confident step . 
y man in the eye 
u't} walk the str s 
»wledge that NoTH- 
ean frighten 
deal with any man, any 
any situatlon—and that 


you 


tice a da I have jam- you do all this with NO LJ 
y 
1 know. about x into MASTER EVERY SITUATION bodily contact! 
R KARAT —profusely 

Batra bash Atel piles, ec pra Dact- With KARATE you can disarm Costs ONLY 99¢ 

nm this bool take you step and disable two, three and even a ‘ i your ow. mace r—} 
by step through the fundamen- four attackers, You can apply a ER We. te Soar tancet Gene ES 

so that you un- simple pressu of your thumb abl » defend 
and finger against any one of a “da when 


LJ 


at “any time f 

4 criminals and ‘we 
_ timp hand guy » mail coupon NOW for 
sinks to the mpiete Instruction on 
helpless and KARATE for the amazingly low 
price of only 99c plus for 
postage and handling. If you 
into a and your friends don't ‘say 
ou never KARATE has made a new man 
For you out of you, every cent will be 


and refunded! 


KARATE PRACTICE DUMMY 


DUMMY show you exact location of pressure points and weak 
spots which you can practice attacking. Order your own personal 
DUMMY and illustrated KARATE instructions now. Check coupon. 


SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING 
COMBINATION OFFER! 


Order both the SUPER KARATE BOOK 
and LIFE-LIKE DUMMY for only $1.98 
postpaid and SAVE 52c. Just check box 
in coupon below. We pay all postage. 


MAIL MON 


———-—--—-—-----4 


PRECISE PUBLICATIONS, Dept. KC-44, 
364-A Main St., East Orange, 


IANT LIFE-LIKE 


only Lye 


INCLUD ILLUSTRATED KARATE 
TRUCTION PROGRAM! Now you 
speed up your knowledge of 


n 
KARATE and become a champ more 
quickly than you ever thought pos- 
sible! You can pos on your 
own personal KA E model—just 
as though you actual had a live 
martner to work with! Amazingly 
like Giant KARATE PRACTICE 

y shows clearly those vul- 
nerable areas which should be at- 
acked, Instantly you ow WHERE 
while the to-follow 
instructions included ee with 
your KARATE MODEL show you 
HOW to attack. You also learn the 
major vulnerable regions, 
eofense or on-guard position 
and your body's personal 
yeap which you can use to 
deadly effect, such as edge of hand, 
knee, elbow, ete. Big numbers on 


ts 
to attack, 


Only 99¢ plus 26c for postage. 


“5 


AVING NO-RISK FREE TRIA 


New Jorsey 


Rush your special Combination money-saving p: 
SUPER KARATE BOOK and DUMM IT enclose $1 

ment in full (I save 52c). Ship in plain wrapper. 
My friends and I must be deligh with my amazing 
new power or you refund my mone 


Rush my copy of SUPER KARATE BOOK In plain wrap- 


“| 
per for which I enclose 99¢ plus 26c for postage and | 
al: $1 ) 


in full. 


handling = ( 


Rush my life-like Kz 
whieh I enclose 98 


te DUMMY 
26c¢ for 


in plain wrapper, for 
we and handling 


plus 


posts 


I understand that by 
bound and obligated 
aggressor (only to defend m 


TE 1 am 
P KARAT 
self) and will never ab 


stud, 
neve) 


me 


1 eee eee) 


LOOK AT THESE TERRIFIC BUYS! 
‘FISH’ WITH A MAGNET 


Go Treasure Hunting On The Bottom 


idea! Fascinating fun and some- 
emendously profitable! Tie a line 

1b. M: ni—airop it overboard in t 
Troll it 
can be 


along the bot 
outboard om 
Ii kinds of metal val 
surphy Inico Vo Type—a 
Pitts over en land— 
weights under or. Order now 


much greater 
this new spor 


Stock No. 70,183-T S-ib. Magnet_.....--- $9.95 Postpaid 


and try 


War Surplus! American-Made 7x50 Binoculars 


Bir savings! Grand new! Crystal clear 
viewing—7 power. Evi ptical 
ment is coated, An excellent n 
ginss—the size recommended =f 
satellite viewing. Individual eye 
focus. Exit pupil 7mm. Approx. field 
at 1,000 yds. is 376 ft. Carrying 
ease included, American 7 x 50's 
normally cost $195. Our war surplus 
price saves you real money. 

Stock No, 1533-T....-. only $55.00 pstpd. (Tax included) 


Send Check or M.O.— 
Satisfaction or Money Back! 


FREE CATALOG-T 


Never Buy Film Again! 


Don't take chances on running out of film. 
When you send Yankee your exposed black 
and white or color film, Yankee returns, 
with the developed prints—at no extra 
charge—a fresh roll of KODAK film, same 
size as yours, for every roll you send. This 
offer stands forever! Yankee prices are up 
to 40% lower than most stores, quality is 
unsurpassed. Write now for free mailing 
envelopes and prices. Yankee Photo Service, 
Dept. 7, Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, Conn, 


144 Pages! Over 1000 Bargains! 


Huge selection of lenses, prisms, 
surplus optical instruments, parts 
accessories. Telescopes, microscopes, bi- 
nocula selence and math learning and 
teaching aids. Request Catalog T. 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barringlon, New Jersey 


#310 
RELOADING 
TOOL 


complete w/dies 


$16.°° 


For over 80 years America’s 
favorite reloading tool — rugged, 
reliable, portable, and easy to use, 
Dies for more than 300 calibers, complete 
with instructions. Start reloading rifle, pistol 
and revolver ammo now — increase your shoot- 
ing enjoyment and save while you shoot. 


war 
and 


RELOADING EQUIPMENT SIGHTS « SHOTGUN CHOKES 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD « CONN. 


-S. SAVINGS NDS 
insure your future by ning up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you hav pica count. 
ou invest now in U.S. S. 
Bonds returns "$4 o you in just ten short 


7600 FOR voly 


You can borrow $600 or as little 
as $50 for any purpose, in the 
most confidential way ... by 
mail! Anyone in U. S. with 
steady income eligible to apply 
+ +. repay in 24 monthly pay- 
ments. Mail coupon for free 
loan application sent in plain 
envelope. 


BUDGET FINANCE CO. 


* Budget Finance Co., 114 S$. 17 St., Omaha 2,Nebr., = 
+ Dept. AX-41 i 
* NAME : 
2 ADDRESS : 
ied 61) 1 STATE ° 
* OCCUPATION - 


CAMPING 


= p Wee ” 
1 ALcoh est 

PARTE Fr gnAL COO AND HERE'S WHY! 
for WS HEILITE is #1-rated first by 
camping families since 1950 in quality 
of design, features, materials! Sets up into a complete 
camp for 5 in just one minute! Double bed, big fully-floor- 
ed tent, unobstructed storage space, HEILITE exclusive: 
Choice of single or 2-wheel models. 


FREE COLOR FOLDER on request 


HEILITE TRAILERS INC, “ad 


1356 So. Sacramento Street * Lodi, California 
WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? Items shown 


True Goes 


Shopping are sold on a 
moneyback guarantee. [f you are not sal- 


isfied with what you get, send it back, pal. 


IMPORTED FROM ITALY 
Do not be misled by copies of this 
Original Mlack Beauty. ZLOSES WITH 


This collector's {PRIZE ¢ Ze 
8 amous on the conti- 
nent for its lightning Ki LIGHTNING SPEED 


Speed in desperate 


bunting and fish- 
ing emergencies, 


Choose from 


. ecyerau Y TIME! 


v his: grecicteen engineered New 


BLA TY is 
It's GUARAD a 
try single time. No idle sec- 
» no messy buttons .. . 
springs. 


open 

onds le 

Open blade 1 

a clicking sound, 
r-sharp cutting 


Refund. ‘in 


WINCHESTER © 


& REMINGTON .303 AMMO~ 
USED IN THIS MODEL 


Enfield bolt action rifle proof fired in Britain. With Royal 
Army ordnance marks, Pistol-grip sporterized stock, Ac- 
Ideal for all North American big game. 
American made ammunition available at all stores, 
Add $5 for specially selected exterior, 

SPECIAL SCOPE OFFER: 4 power color corrected rifle- 
scopes with internal adjustments for windage and elev. 
These are perfect scopes, rejected by migr. because of 
arabs saterier blemishes, We mount free with rifle, $24.95 
complete, 


TO ORDER: Enclose $10 deposit for C.0.D, Shipped F.0.3B, 


Culver City, Calif. resid, add 49% state tax. 10-day money 
back guarantee, 


curacy guaranteed, 


Plorida re 
with 
orig. 
peep 


19, 95: i 


$24.95 with 4X scope 


mounted and bore- 
sighted complete, 


& NEW — 
ACCESSORIES 
(sold only with 
rifles) * 100 rds. tar- 
get ammo, $7.50 » 40 
rds, softpoint hunting 
ammo,$5.90 * New Leather 
adj, sling, $2.00 * Web heavy 
duty gun case, $2.00, Cleaning 
kit consists of heavy duty cleaning rod, 
patches, borecleaner, gun oil, brushes, $2.00, 


WEAPONS, INC., 11029 Washington Blvd., Culver City 100, Calif, 
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4-PAIR SHOE CASE. Travel-wise men and 
women pack their shoes in this case, which 
keeps them from mussing and soiling clothes. 
Made of superior weather-proof Scotch plaid, 
case is 19144"x13”"x6", with %4 zipper, and is 
ideal not only for travel but for storing 
shoes from season to season. Used by stu- 
dents, salesmen, etc. $3.98. Spencer Gifts, 
617 Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


“SITTING PRETTY” is the book from 
which this cartoon is shown. The book is 
called Sitting Pretty because it is designed 
for use in that much-used room in your 
house. It even comes with a chain attached. 
Loaded with cartoons, gags and short, wild 
articles, Lots of laughs and a real conversa- 
tion-maker. $1.00 plus 25¢ postage. Charm 
Books, Dept. T, 31 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALIZED TOY CHEST. Child’s 
own name stencilled on the “Toy Boy” be- 
comes an automatic attraction for keeping 
toys. With this chest, developing neatness 
will be encouraged. Sturdily constructed of 
heavy-ply fibrestock, in big 1244x15x15\4 
inch size. Adorned in sparkling colors. Spec: 
ify child’s name. $2, or 3 for $5. mare of 
Ideas, Box 6435-TG, Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


TRUE THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 


goes Shopping 


KEY REEL, when worn on your belt, keeps 
keys safe and handy at all times. 24” long 
stainless-steel chain, with Swedish clock- 
spring reel that reels back your keys and 
other small objects. Pocket-watch size. High- 
ly-polished chrome finish. Just clip it onto 
your belt for complete convenience. Price is 
$2.95. Lummis Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 2242 
East Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


1875 PARADE DRESS HELMETS—65 of 
these handsome helmets of a bygone era 
were recently found in an old uniform ware- 
house. Used by a New York regiment in 1875, 
blue felt-covered helmets bear brass regimen- 
tal crests or eagle badges, regimental but- 
tons, brass peaks with flowing colored horse- 
hair plumes. $19.95. Park Galleries, Dept. 


TR-5, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW GRIP WRENCH—The first clamp 
wrench ever made, it’s a remarkable tool. 
Clamp at side locks wrench head with 2,000 
lbs. gripping pressure. Fine as lock or pipe 
wrench, clamp or portable vise. Made by the 
fine tool craftsmen of West Germany, it 
measures 12”. Jaws open 2”. For workshop, 
car, ete. $3.95. Prince Enterprises, Dept. 
TR-5, 122 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


MAY 1961 


MILEAGE CALCULATOR is an easy way 
to figure miles on a road map. You merely 
trace the route on the map, look at the caleu- 
lator which is adjusted to the map seale, and 
you have the exact mileage. Its shaped like 
a fountain pen and is just as simple to 
use. Don’t take any trips without it. $1.98. 
Frederick’s of Hollywood, 1430 No. Cahu- 
enga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FISH CALLER hums like a bee when you 
drop it in the water. Fish come rushing in to 
feed and you hook the giants and get your 
limit every time. Works like magic with reg- 
ular tackle, in salt or fresh water, casting or 
sull fishing. Send postcard, with name, for 
detailed information, actual photos, testi- 
monials, ete., to Frank Birch, 335 W. Madi- 
son St.. Room 5T, Chicago 6, TIL. 


Bre) 
) @ 
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TUBE CHECKER will also check electrical 
circuits in your TV or radio set. Tubes are 
the first thing checked on your set since 
that’s where the trouble usually is. This 
checker will point out the tube trouble to 
you and save the price of a repair call. Com- 
plete set with case for $3.95. Chabon Scien- 
tifie Company, Department TR-5, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


4 PIECE MATCHED 
SET OF LUGGAGE 


s 


Yes, not $2.98 each, but $2.98 for all 4 pieces. 
This tremendous bargain is possible only 
through the use of pressed chipboard, a new, 
wonderfully versatile material. Inside has lami- 
nated modern print. Each piece fits inside the 
next larger which saves your storage space and 
makes our shipping easier. Lightweight, each 
piece serves a specific purpose such as vanity 
and cosmetic case (8), personal valet (10"), 
overnight case (12”) and family size (14”). Re- 
member, the complete price for all 4 matched 
pieces of bh eda is only $2.98. Because of its 
size, we are forced to ask for an additional 63¢ 
shipping charge. Use them for 10 days free. If 
you are not 100% delighted, simply return lug- 
gage for refund of your full purchase price. 
Order C.O.D. or send $2.98 plus 63¢ shipping 
charges to: 


HONOR HOUSE PRODUCTS CORP. 
DEPT. VC-91 LYNBROOK, N. Y. 


ey 


e NF Authentic Western 


UNEIGHTING 
RIG. $1675 
, p complete 


You receive one .38 SMITH 
& WESSON CALIBER 
SIXSHOOTER, guaranteed 
mechanically perfect. Will 
fire standard 38 S & W 
ammo available in any 
sporting goods store. PUR- 
CHASE PRICE ALSO IN’ FPUDES one top grain all- 
cowhide official FAST DRAW HOLSTER with leg 
tie and all-cowhide matching BUSCADERO BELT. 
Specify waist and right or left hand holster. 
sore eth mfr,, all milled steel. 
NOTE: Also avail- 2S 
able in .45 Caliber, TO ORDER: Send 
if desired at $16.95 check, cash or 
Seana money order, $5 
deposit for C.O.D, 
Shipped F.O.B. 
Culver City. 10- 
day money back 
guarantee. 

2-Gun Rig, $31.95 
11029 WASHINGTON BLVD, 

CULVER CITY 72, CALIF, 


NEW 
FOR FA 
of $0. pr 
Cal, Brass 
instructions. 


WEAPONS, INC. 


WORLD'S 
SHORTEST 
NIGHTIE 


4 


— WG 


This is delightfully ridiculous—a nightie that prevents 
“cold shoulders" and little else! Made of pink sheer 
rayon with stitched trim and a small bow at the 
neckline. Give it to your lady love and spend happy 
hours discussing how foolish we can be. Or are we? 


THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
YOU KNOW WHO! PAID §] 80 


GREENLAND STUDIOS Dept. T-5 
Miami 47, Florida 
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this 
zunmny Life 


When my wife was in the hospital for 
the birth of our last baby, the young 
mother in the bed next to hers couldn't 
seem to decide on a name for her new 
little son. 

“Why don’t you talk it over with your 
husband?” my wife asked. 

“Oh, we're not on speaking terms,” the 
young mother answered. “We haven't 
spoken to each other for almost a year.” 

“But—but,” stammered my wile, “this 
is—his—baby, isn’t it?” 

“Oh sure,” she answered airily. “We 
weren't that mad.” 

—A. P. Kirks 
Torrance, California 


Recently during one of our military 
training periods, an old top sergeant with 


There are ten colors used to code elec- 
tronic resistors—gray, blue, yellow, black, 
red, green, white, orange, violet and 
brown. Each has a value, and it was an 
uphill struggle to get students to remem- 
ber the colors and their order of value. 
That is, until some unsung genius in the 
Armed Forces training program came up 
with an idea. 

‘The genius arranged them in the order 
of their values and made a little saying 
out of the first letters. Most males remem- 
ber them after being told just once: 


Black Bad 
Brown .. .. Boys 
Red ecvces a8 . Rape 
OAM RC oo cesavestcceyss aastacess w. Our 
Yellow Young 
Green .... ... Girls 


. But 

. Violet 

ee Gives 

WDICE Ne etisecepssasreaes aitnetbyeataseas Willingly 
—Philip Holmes 

Phoenix, Arizona 


My small son who was supposed to be 
taking his nap, had disappeared from his 
room, leaving his pants behind. I began 
a search for him. Noticing the forbidden 
basement door open, I called down an- 
grily, “Are you running around down 
there without your pants?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied a deep bass 
voice. “I’m reading your meter, and I’ve 
got mine on!” 

—Mrs. E. A, Duncan 
Duncan, Oklahoma 
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One of the best kept secrets of the last 
world war was the whereabouts of Gen, 
George Patton who, according to the 
best German information, was. still in 
Africa chasing Rommel when actually 
he was living incognito in London being 
briefed on his assignment for the coming 
invasion of the continent. 

Unaware also of his presence in Eng- 
land, I was amazed to meet him on an 
early morning stroll. He was in uniform 
but minus the famous pistols. 

Saluting, I said, “Good morning, Gen- 
eral Patton.” 

Returning the salute he glared at me, 
evidently not pleased at being recognized, 
Then as he passed, in typical Patton 
manner he said, “Adams, you go to Hell!” 

—Col. Carl R. Adams, (Ret.) 
La Jolla, California 


many years service was drilling my pla- 
toon. He was obviously making inten- 
tional mistakes in counting cadence and 
giving commands, in the hope that some- 
one would call his attention to it and give 
him the opportunity to deliver a lengthy 
speech on the fine points of marching. 

After 10 minutes or so the platoon was 
halted and the sergeant asked, “Now, 
men, who can tell me what I’ve been 
doing wrong all this time?” 

Almost immediately a voice rang out 
from the rear of the formation: “You've 
been re-enlisting!” 

—Harry R. Parker 
San Francisco, California 


When Father Kelly returned to this country for a short vacation 
from missionary work among some of the most savage cannibal 
tribes in the interior of Africa, he was invited to sit in as a guest 
on a television discussion panel, sponsored by a Catholic mis- 
sionary society. 

He was asked if, in spreading the word of God, much had 
been done to eliminate some of the native’s more barbarous 
practices, such as roasting their enemies, ete. 

“Yes,” the priest replied. “We've made considerable progress 
in that direction.” 

“Is it safe to travel in the jungle in your area now, Father?” 
a panel member wanted to know. 

“It’s hard to say, yet,” the priest answered. Then, with a hint 
of a twinkle in his eye, he went on, “Let's say it’s safest on 
Fridays.” 

—Harold Smith 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 
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Having met the “Man of My Dreams” at the University of 
Oregon, I left at the end of the school year with plans to work 
all summer and save some money toward our wedding in the 
fall. Returning home to the state of Washington, the only em- 
ployment I could find was hoeing weeds in the strawberry fields, 
which I was finally forced to accept. 

I wrote to my fiance daily and told him that I was employed 
by a berry company, but neglected to tell him exactly what 
I did for a living. How happy I was when summer finally ended 
and we were reunited to make our final wedding plans. 

Washington state laws require that a character witness be 
present when a marriage license is applied for, so we took 
along my church-going mother to youch for us. After the usual 
name, age and address routine, the clerk asked me my occupa- 
tion, to which I replied, “Student.” 

Loud and clear came my mother’s prompting, “And hoer.” 

I looked at her, absolutely speechless in my embarrassment, 

She said calmly, “Now, June, you needn’t be ashamed of it. 
It was hard, honest work, and you made good money at it.” 

The red-faced clerk said to me, “Don't worry, Miss, I'll just 
put down student.” 

—M. June Christen 
San Diego, California 
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. 
will be paid on acceptance for 
$100 each original, not meee pub- 
lished, true anecdote (preferably 
from your own experience). Contributions, 
which must be typewritten, cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; and if your submis- 
sion is not accepted within six weeks, con- 
sider it rejected. Address: TRUE Magazine 
Fun Editor, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. ¥. 


HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN? Scientific Director Dr. Andreas B. 
Rechnitzer and the U. S. Navy bathyscaph ‘Trieste’ found 


out: 7 history-making miles. Dr. Rechnitzer is a Camel smoker. 
He says, ‘‘| smoke Camels for one good reason: taste...rich, 
satisfying taste | enjoy every time | light up.” 


nt ROPE OE Cp RE BT RI ~ 


Are you smoking more now v but enjoyil ‘ 


age Bo Cae snpparistaertains fone 


ON THE DECK OF THE. 
U. S. NAVY BATHYSCAPH “TRIESTE' 
He’s enjoyed Camels for years. 
How about you? If you're smoking 
more now, but enjoying it less 
change to Camels. Start to 

really enjoy smoki i 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZageTH It 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 


WALKERVILLE CANADA 
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Admire yourself in the backbar mirror. Carefully adjust necktie. 

* Think seriously about whether you will order whisky or whiskey. 

Spend 30 seconds choosing between popcorn, peanuts and pretzels. 

* Ask yourself why whisky from Canada or Scotland is spelled without the e. 
Look over your wife’s shopping list. If lost, prepare an excuse. 


* Converse with your neighbor. Tell him Canadian and Scotch are lighter. 
. t=) t=) 


Plan to ask the boss for a raise. If self-employed, light a cigar. 

* Decide to stay with the Canadian that’s the lightest whisky in the world. 
Consider flowers for wife. Check wallet to determine affordability. 

* In proud, ringing tones, order Canadian Club—“The Best In The House.” 
Listen appreciatively as bartender confirms your worldly wisdom. 


CANADIAN CLUB IS 6 YEARS OLD, 90.4 PROOF. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA 
BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


